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*  QIome,’  says  Boswell,  in  that  sententious  style  which  it  was 
^  usually  his  pleasure  to  assume  after  having  had  the 

benefit  of  the  great  Doctor’s  conversation  for  some  weeks, 

*  some  have  affected  to  laugh  at  the  “  History  of  the  House  of 
*“Yvery’”  (a  production  which  seems  never  to  have  got 
beyond  the  stage  of  private  printing  and  distribution).  ‘  It 
‘  would  be  well  if  many  others  would  transmit  their  pedigrees 
‘  to  posterity,  with  the  same  accuracy  and  generous  zeal  with 
‘  which  the  noble  lord  who  compiled  that  work  has  honoured 

*  and  perpetuated  his  ancestry.  Family  histories,  like  the 
‘  imagines  majorum  of  the  ancients,  excite  to  virtue.’  We 
entirely  agree  with  our  favourite  biographer,  though  not  adopt¬ 
ing  the  magniloquence  with  which  he  announces  his  opinion. 
As  the  life  of  an  individual  furnishes  upon  the  whole  the  most 
agreeable  of  all  literary  subjects,  other  than  the  merely 
romantic,  to  the  majority  of  readers ;  so  the  life  of  a  family, 
duly  traced  and  authenticated,  ought  to  supply  matter  not 
indeed  of  the  same  class  of  interest,  but  still  of  no  common  uti¬ 
lity  both  for  amusement  and  instruction.  For  the  individual 
lives  on  in  his  family.  It  has  often  been  remarked  how  the 
great  Gentes  of  Roman  history — the  Valerii,  the  Claudii,  the 
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Scipios,  and  so  forth — seemed  to  prolong,  generation  after  ge¬ 
neration,  particular  types,  not  only  of  political  sentiment  and 
conduct,  but  of  personal  character.  And  the  same  specialty 
has  been  observed  in  respect  of  our  noble  English  races,  which 
have  taken  from  father  to  son  so  large  a  share  in  our  political 
and  social  life.  Percys,  and  Mortimers,  and  Cliffords  in  old 
days  ;  Howards,  Russells,  Grenvilles,  and  many  more  in  later 
times,  have  constituted  not  merely  households,  but  as  it  were 
castes— lines  of  men  in  whom  a  certain  identity  of  thought 
and  similarity  of  will  is  testified  no  less  by  the  records  of  their 
actions  than  by  their  features  in  the  family  portraits. 

It  is  therefore  with  some  little  regret  that  we  discover,  as 
yet,  such  slight  probability  of  accession  to  our  existing  ma¬ 
terials  in  this  department  from  the  labours  of  the  Commission 
on  Historical  Manuscripts,  of  which  the  third  Report  is  now 
before  us.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Appendix  to  this 
Report  embodies  a  considerable  variety  of  matter  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  antiquarian,  the  historian,  and  the  genealogist; 
and  the  Report  itself  promises  much  more.  But  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  memorial  of  the  past  of  Avhich  we  are  now  in 
search — the  domestic  correspondence  and  diaries  of  private 
families,  continued  from  one  generation  to  another — we  find 
but  slender  trace.  Such  treasures  are  no  doubt  scarce,  and 
perhaps  they  are  somewhat  charily  communicated.  Possibly 
the  explorations  of  the  Commission  may  yet  serve  to  disinter  a 
few  more  of  them.  In  the  meantime  we  have  abundant  reason 
to  be  thankful  to  those  few  who  have  opened  for  us  the  inmost 
recesses  of  their  family  archives,  and  enabled  us,  here  and 
there,  to  trace  to  our  satisfaction  the  history  of  a  knightly  or 
gentle  name  through  some  comprehensive  period  of  time, 
and  the  position  which  it  held  towards  the  changing  world 
around  it. 

At  the  head  of  all  English  records  of  this  description  stands 
the  collection  commonly  known  as  the  ‘  Paston  Letters.’  We 
have  before  us  the  first  volume  of  it,  in  a  handsome  reprint,* 
edited  by  the  thoroughly  competent  hand  of  Mr.  James  Gaird- 
ner  of  the  Record  Ofl&ce,  who  has  supplied  it  with  a  voluminous 
introduction,  to  which  we  can  only  take  one  objection — that  he 
has  had  it  printed  in  so  exceedingly  minute  a  character,  that 
an  antiquary  duly  solicitous  about  his  eyesight  would  almost 


•  This  reprint  forms  pirt  of  a  series  of  the  English  Classics  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  are  republished  in  excellent  taste,  and  at  a 
very  low  price,  by  Mr.  Arber,  of  Queen’s  Square.  They  ought  to  be 
household  books  wherever  the  -English  tongue  is  spoken. 
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as  soon  encounter  a  roll  of  papyrus,  or  a  monkish  manuscript 
charter  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  singular  history  of  the 
‘  Paston  Letters  ’  has  of  late  acquired  renewed  interest.  They 
found  their  way  from  divers  repositories,  previously  to  1787, 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Fenn  of  East  Dereham,  in  Norfolk, 
afterwards  Sir  Richard;  described  by  Horace  Walpole  as  a 
‘  smatterer  in  antiquity,  but  a  very  good  sort  of  man.’  Mr. 
Fenn  arranged  and  published  the  two  first  volumes,  ‘  with  a 

*  very  lengthy  title.’  Their  appearance  at  once  excited  consider¬ 
able  attention,  mainly  owing  to  the  interest  taken  in  them  by 
Walpole  himself,  who,  whatever  amount  of  frivolity  may  have 
attached  to  his  tastes,  was  uxi  fond  a  zealous  and  a  discerning 
student  of  English  antiquity.  ‘  These  letters,’  he  said,  ‘  make 

*  to  me  all  other  letters  not  worth  reading.’  Hannah  INIore,  no 

doubt  in  common  wdth  many  other  literary  personages  at  that 
time,  was  of  a  different  opinion.  The  letters,  she  declared, 
were  quite  barbarous  in  style,  with  none  of  the  elegance  of 
their  supposed  contemporary  Rowley !  ‘  They  might  be  of 

‘  some  use  to  correct  history,  but  as  letters  and  fine  reading, 

*  nothing  was  to  be  said  for  them  !  ’  Nevertheless 

‘  “  The  Paston  Letters  ”  (Mr.  Gairdner  continues)  were  soon  in  every 
one’s  hands.  The  work  appeared  (1787)  under  royal  patronage  ;  for 
Fenn  had  got  leave  beforehand  to  dedicate  it  to  the  King  as  the  avowed 
patron  of  antiquarian  knowledge.  ...  A  whole  edition  was  disposed 
of  in  a  week  ;  and  a  second  edition  called  lor,  which,  after  undergoing 
some  little  revision  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  George  Steevens,  the 
Shakspearian  editor,  was  published  the  same  year.  Meanwhile,  to 
gratify  the  ciuious,  the  original  MS.  letters  were  deposited  for  a  time 
in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries ;  but  the  King  having  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  see  them,  Fenn  sent  them  to  the  palace,  requesting 
that  if  they  were  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  royal  collection,  his 
Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  accept  them.  They  were  accordingly 
added  to  the  royal  library,  and  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  value  of 
the  gift,  Fenn  was  summoned  to  court,  and  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.’ 

Here  begins  the  problematical  part  of  the  history.  To  the 
King  the  letters  certainly  went;  but,  like  George  II.’s 
will,  when  he  carried  it  off  from  council  in  his  pocket,  from  his 
Majesty  they  never  returned.  ‘  The  originals  of  the  first  two 
‘  volumes  are  missing,  though  they  were  presented  to  the  King 
‘in  1787,  bound  in  three  volumes,  and,  no  doubt,  the  binding 
‘  was  a  handsome  one.’  All  search  to  recover  them  has 
hitherto  proved  fruitless.  ‘  There  is  a  tradition  that  they  were 
‘  last  seen  in  the  hands  of  Queen  Charlotte,  who,  it  is  sup- 

*  posed,  must  have  lent  them  to  one  of  her  ladies  in  attend- 
‘  ance.  (?)  If  so,  it  is  strange  that  they  should  have  been  lost 
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‘  sight  of.  They  are  not  in  the  library  of  King  George  III., 

*  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  nor  do  they  appear  in 

*  any  of  the  Royal  palaces.  The  late  Prince  Consort,  just 

*  before  his  death,  instituted  a  search  which  he  had  great  hope 

*  would  at  last  bring  them  to  light.  I  have  been  informed 

*  that  it  has  since  been  completed,  but  the  missing  originals 
‘  remain  still  unaccounted  for.’ 

Singularly  enough,  the  history  of  the  remaining  part  of  the 
work  is  subject  to  difficulties  and  obscurities  almost  equally 
great.  A  third  and  fourth  volume  were  published  by  Mr., 
now  become  Sir  Richard,  Fenn.  The  collective  originals  of 
these  have  never  been  recovered;  but  *  it  happens  that  the 
‘  first  document  in  volume  iii.  has  been  actually  found,  and 
‘  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.’ 

Volume  v.  was  published,  several  years  afterwards,  by  the 
late  Serjeant  Frere  ;  of  this,  also,  the  MS.  was  altogether  lost 
sight  of.  The  consequence  of  these  strange  deficiencies  was, 
that  ‘  an  ingenious  litterateur,’  as  Mr.  Gairdner  terms  him, 
raised  critical  doubts,  which  were  acknowledged  by  some  as 
plausible,  respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  whole  series.  This 
was  done  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  ‘  the  Fortnightly 
‘  Review.’  Its  appearance  set  the  descendant  of  the  editor, 
Mr.  Philip  Frere,  on  a  new  search;  and  the  originals  of 
volume  V.  were  actually  discovered  at  last  in  an  old  box  at  his 
house  in  Norfolk.  Those  who  were  present  at  the  following 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  may  well  remember 
their  triumphant  production  in  the  very  presence  of  the  un¬ 
lucky  sceptic,  who  was  forced  to  recant,  and  to  carry  his 
faggot  with  the  best  grace  he  could.  Since  that  time,  without 
going  into  the  farther  particulars  recorded  by  Mr.  Gairdner, 
it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  full  examination  by  the  most  com¬ 
petent  judges  in  England  has  removed  all  reasonable  doubt 
of  authenticity.  And  if  the  fifth  volume  be  unquestionably 
genuine,  there  can  be  no  cause  left  for  entertaining  any  sus¬ 
picion  respecting  the  other  four,  although  their  originals  have 
so  strangely  vanished.  The  contents  of  the  unbound  volumes 
have  apparently  made  their  way  into  many  hands.  What  Mr. 
Philip  Frere  could  discover,  he  made  over  to  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  where  they  rest  at  last.  Much  has  probably  perished. 
But  the  genuineness  of  the  whole  work  is,  as  it  were,  indis¬ 
putably  established  by  secondary  evidence  ;  and  Mr.  Gairdner 
was  quite  right  in  not  delaying  his  publication  for  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  their  reappearance.  ‘  There  is  no  apparent  reason,’ 
he  says,  in  self-justification,  ‘  why  MSS.  which  have  remained 
‘  undiscovered  for  more  than  eighty  years  should  not  remain 
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*  so  eighty  years  longer,  if  the  indifference  or  the  accident, 
‘  whatever  it  may  be,  which  has  caused  them  to  be  overlooked, 

*  be  made  an  argument  against  turning  to  the  best  account 
‘  those  which  we  virtually  possess.’ 

On  the  infinite  historical  value  of  these  relics  of  old  English 
life  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  dilate.  They  have  furnished  a 
mine  of  raw  material,  for  these  eighty  years  past,  to  our  most 
industrious  explorers.  Probably,  to  those  who  have  studied 
the  correspondence  in  a  general  way,  there  are  two  features 
which  have  come  most  prominently  into  notice.  The  first  is 
the  fundamental  likeness  which  they  establish  between  the 
aspect  of  society  in  their  age,  and  in  our  or  any  age.  After 
all,  the  tastes,  interests,  family  attachments,  personal  hopes 
and  fears  of  men,  *  quicquid  agunt  homines,’  do  not  vary  so 
much  in  the  course  of  centuries  as  our  first  fancies  would  lead 
us  to  imagine.  The  metal  is  the  same,  the  setting  only  dif¬ 
ferent.  In  the  ‘  Paston  Letters  ’  we  meet  with  personages  of 
the  better  class  in  all  periods  of  life.  The  Eton  schoolboy,  the 
anxious  maiden,  the  match-making  mother,  the  resolute  woman 
of  business,  the  poor  cousin,  the  family  counsellor,  the  chief  of 
the  house  himself,  full  of  party  politics,  but  fuller  still  of  plans 
of  pecuniary  gain  and  personal  aggrandisement — are  there,  all 
busy  as  they  on  earth  were  busy,  and  as,  with  superficial  differ¬ 
ences  only,  their  descendants  of  the  twelfth  generation  are  busy 
to  this  day.  The  lesson  is  a  very  obvious  one,  but  it  is  not 
therefore  the  less  strange  to  some  of  our  preconceived  notions, 
nor  the  less  amusing.  The  other  feature  which  we  would  notice 
is  one  in  which  the  Paston  times — the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  generally — did  nevertheless  exhibit  characteristics 
somewhat  peculiarly  their  own.  It  w'as  an  age  in  which  the 
two  great  methods  of  enforcing  claims  and  rights — private  war 
and  litigation — were  mingled  together,  or  alternated  with  each 
other,  after  a  fashion  scarcely  comprehensible  either  in  more 
civilised  or  in  less  civilised  days.  All  the  Paston  family  are 
deeply  engaged  in  endless  lawsuits.  The  progress  of  these 
suits,  the  hopes  and  discouragements  of  the  parties,  present  a 
constant  and  somewhat  w'earisome  store  of  family  communica¬ 
tion.  But  yet,  at  the  same  time,  people  w’ere  very  far  indeed 
from  having  renounced  the  earlier  and  more  summary  method 
of  self-defence  and  retaliation.  ‘  Why  don’t  you  take  good. 

*  cudgels,  and  settle  it  ?  ’  says  Counsellor  Pleydell  to  Dandie 
Dinmont,  touching  his  march-suit  with  Jock  of  Dawston- 
Cleugh.  ‘  Odd,  sir !  we  tried  that  three  times  already  ;  but  I 
‘  dinna  ken ;  we’re  both  gey  good  at  single  stick,  and  it  could 

*  na  weel  be  judged.’  ‘  Then  take  broadswords,  and  be  damned 
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*,  to  you,  as  your  fathers  did  before  you.’  '  *  Aweel,  sir j  if.  ye- 

*  think  it  wadna  be  again  the  law,  it’s  all  one  to  Dandie.’- 
‘  Social  development,’  in  the  Paston  neighbomrhood,  had  just- 
reached  the  same  point  of  ambiguity  as  among  Scott’s  ima¬ 
ginary  Liddesdale  borderers.  An  instance  or  two,  out  of  a 
great  number,  will  illustrate  our  meaning.  J ohn  Paston  ( 1448) 
is  disturbed,  in  his  claim  to  the  manor  of  Gresham  by'-Lord 
Molynes.  His  lordship  ‘  listened  to  the  counsels  of  John 
‘  Heydon  of  Baconsthorpe,  a  lawyer,  who  had  been  sherilf  and 
‘  also  recorder  of  Norwich,  and  whom  the  gentry  of  Norfolk 

*  looked  upon  with  anything  but  good  will.’  Heydon  per¬ 
suaded  Lord  iSIolynes  that  his  claim  -was  good;  and  Lord 
Molynes,  ‘  without  more  ado,  went  in  and  took  possession.*. 
To  go  to  law  with  Lord  Molynes,  ‘  a  powerful  young  nobleman 
‘  connected  with  various  wealthy  and  influential  families,’,  was 
no  light  undertaking  for  an  esquire.  Paston  first  tried  the 
intercession  of  the  Church  through  the  medium  of  Bishop 
Waynflete;  but  this  also  failed  him.  Then  he  resorted  to  re¬ 
prisals.  He 

‘  took  and  held  possession  of  the  mansion ;  and  for  some  time  without 
opposition.  But  at  last,  while  John  Paston  was  away  in  the  country 
on  business,  there  came  before  the  mansion  at  Gresham  a  company  of 
a  thousand  persons,  armed  with  cuirasses  and  brigandines,  with  guns, 
bows  and  arrows,  and  with  every  kind  of  offensive  and  defensive 
armour.  They  had  also  mining  instruments,  long  poles  with  hooks, 
called  cromes,  used  for  pulling  down  houses,  ladders,  pickaxes,  and 
pans  with  fire  burning  in  them.  With  these  formidable  instruments 
they  beset  the  house,  at  that  time  occupied  only  by  Margaret  Paston 
and  twelve  other  persons ;  and  having  broken  open  the  outer  gates, 
they  set  to  work  undermining  the  very  chamber  in  which  Mju-garet. 
was.  Besistauce  under  the  circumstances  was  impossible.  Margaret 
was  forcibly  carried  out.  The  house  was  then  rifled  of  all  that  it  con¬ 
tained — property  estimated  by  John  Paston  at  200Z. — the  doorposts 
were  cut  asunder,  and  the  place  was  left  little  better  than  a  ruin.’ 

The  tvar  of  the  Roses  would  seem  to  have  cut  short  the  pro¬ 
mising  quarrel,  tarn  Marte  quam  Mercurio,  which  the  learned 
counsellor  Heydon  had  started.  The  character  of  Sir  John 
Fastolf,  of  Caistor  Castle,  the  hero  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
correspondence,  evidences  quite  as  forcibly  this  double  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  times.  He  was  constantly  in  arms  for  the  Crpwn 
abroad,  and  occasionally  in  affairs  of  his  own  at  home.  Never¬ 
theless,  as  Mr.  Gairdner  says,  *  from  the  general  tenor  of  his 
‘  letters  we  should  certainly  no  more  suspect  him  of  being  the 
‘  old  soldier  that  he  actually  was,  than  of  being  Shakspeare’s 

*  fat,  disorderly  knight.’  Almost  every  sentence  in  them 
refers  to 
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‘  lawsuits  and  title  deeds,  extortions  and  injuries  received  from  others, 
forged  processes  altering  property,  writs  of  one  kind  or  another  to  be 
issued  against  his  adversaries,  libels  uttered  against  himself,  and  matters 
of  the  like  description.  Altogether  the  perusal  is  apt  to  give  us  an 
impression  that  Sir  John  would  have  made  an  acute  and  able,  though 
perhaps  not  very  high-minded  solicitor.  .  .  .  The  familiarity  shown 
even  by  Fastolf  with  all  the  forms  and  processes  of  the  law  is  probably 
due  not  so  much  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  personal  character  as  to  the 
fact  that  a  knowledge  of  legal  technicalities  was  much  more  widely 
diffused  in  that  day  than  in  ours.  .  •  .  The  “  Paston  Letters  ”  afford 
ample  evidence  that  every  man  who  had  property  to  protect,  if  not 
every  well-educated  woman  also,  was  periectly  well  versed  in  the 
ordinary  forms  of  legal  processes.’ 

Altogether,  these  disclosures  to  a  certain  extent  remind  us 
of  the  state  of  things  of  which  some  of  us  have  made  personal 
experience,  and  others  have  heard  and  read  at  secondhand,  as 
prevalent  in  some  of  the  Western  States  of  America  in  recent 
or  present  days.  The  spirit  of  technical  law,  and  the  spirit 
of  Lynch  law,  divide  the  sway  between  them.  The  lawyers 
have  on  the  whole  the  best  of  it ;  they  are  the  real  masters 
of  the  situation ;  but  their  influence  is  largely  assisted  by 
that  of  the  bowie-knife  and  the  revolver.  And  one  after¬ 
growth  of  this  condition  of  society — a  condition  through  which 
probably  all  communities  must  more  or  less  pass — is  the  lux-  • 
uriance  of  the  great  legal  profession.  Our  English  peerage' 
offers  abundant  evidence  of  its  aspiring  tendencies,  and  at  no 
period  of  our  history,  probably,  have  the  foundations  of  great 
legal  families  been  more  extensively  laid  than  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Thus  much  by  way  of  preface  to  the  records  of  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  Cornish  family  of  which  the  memoirs  have  now 
been  recovered  and  arranged,  with  most  painful  and  religious 
care,  by  its  two  modern  representatives — Sir  Walter  Tre¬ 
velyan,  of  antiquarian  celebrity,  and  Sir  Charles,  with  whose 
name  and  reputation  our  readers  will  have  long  become  fami¬ 
liar  ;  a  reputation  acquired  in  many  fields  very  different  from 
that  of  homely  English  genealogy.  We  have  before  us  three 
volumes  of  ‘  Trevelyan  Papers,’  printed  for  the  Camden 
Society;  two  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Payne  Collier  (1855 
and  1862b  the  third  and  last,  and  by  far  the  most  valuable,  by 
the  two  kinsmen-editors  whose  names  we  have  just  cited.  The 
two  first  are  chiefly  filled  with  deeds,  household  accounts,  and 
similar  instruments,  and  curious  to  antiquarians  alone ;  not 
the  least  so,  perhaps,  from  the  extraordinary  variety  of  ar¬ 
bitrary  spelling  which  they  exhibit,  such  as  would  drive  the 
Educational  Institute  of  Scotland  to  despair  of  reconstructing 


our  orthography.  We  notice  one  minute  of  ‘ordinary  pay- 
‘  ments  in  August,  3  Edw.  VI.,’  in  which  the  word  ‘  Captain  ’ 
is  spelt  in  four  different  ways  in  a  single  page :  Capitaiene, 
Capitinge,  Capitaigne,  Captaigne.  But  the  second  volume  is 
rich  in  family  correspondence,  and  its  contents,  though  less 
copious,  fall  scarcely  short  of  those  of  the  ‘  Paston  Letters  ’ 
themselves  in  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  domestic  life 
and  habits  of  an  ordinary  English  gentle  family  from  the  wars 
of  the  Roses  to  the  Restoration.  ‘  It  seems  clear,’  says  a 
writer  on  the  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  ‘  from  Domesday  Book, 

‘  and  the  recensions  of  tenants  in  capite,  that  before  the  Con- 
‘  quest  Saxons,  and  after  the  Conquest  Normans,  were  the 
‘  owners  of  the  soil,  with  very  slight  exceptions,  from  the  Tamar 
‘  to  the  Land’s  End.  It  may  be  feared  that  scarcely  any  pro- 
‘  perly  Cornish  lineage  can  establish,  on  fair  grounds,  a  con- 
‘  nexion  with  those  named  in  Domesday,  except  Trelawney 
‘  and  Trevelyan — the  latter  no  longer  inhabiting  the  county.’ 
However  this  may  be,  the  name  of  Trevelyan,  at  all  events, 
is  absolutely  ‘  autochtonic.’  English  history  knows  nothing 
of  a  period  when  there  was  no  Trevelyan. 

The  family  however,  as  Ave  shall  see,  soon  abandoned  the 
narroAv  limits  of  the  peninsula  in  which  they  had  their  origin, 
and  spread  widely,  through  marriages  and  purchases,  over  the 
adjacent  western  counties.  And  Avhat  makes  their  quiet  annals 
really  remarkable,  and  in  a  certain  sense  characteristic,  is,  that 
such  as  they  were  at  their  origin — as  far  as  their  growth  can 
be  traced — such  they  have  always  remained :  English  gentry, 
neither  more  nor  less.  They  never  acquired  greatness,  nor 
had  greatness  thrust  upon  them.  They  were  always  Avell  to 
do— that  is,  the  leading  branches  of  the  house  at  all  events — 
never  wealthy.  They  never  attained  a  peerage,  or  any  honour 
beyond  a  simple  baronetcy ;  but  what  they  had,  they  pre¬ 
served.  They  never  deviated  into  literature,  or  art,  or  com¬ 
merce  ;  scarcely  into  military  adventure.  They  never  rose  into 
eminence  in  the  two  gentlemanlike  professions  to  which  they 
furnished  recruits — the  Church  and  the  Law.  They  never 
derogated.  They  never  married  into  families  of  high  descent, 
but  scrupulously  within  their  own  degree.  If  no  historical 
fame  attaches  itself  to  their  ancient  coat  of  arms  during  so 
many  generations,  neither  does  any  disgrace.  What  their  first 
recorded  chronicle  shows  them,  that  they  remained  to  the 
beginning  of  tliis  present  generation — specimens  of  that  ex¬ 
clusively  English  character,  the  English  country  squire ;  and 
a  more  honourable  one  the  Avorld  has  not  to  show. 

What  were  they  really  like,  these  ‘squires  ’  of  old  England, 
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who  constituted  until  within  the  last  century  so  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  its  upper  class  ?  No  one  can  be  in  the  least  familiar 
with  the  outward  aspect,  even,  of  the  rural  districts  of  great 
part  of  South  Britain,  without  being  satisfied  that  they  were 
far  more  numerous  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  than  they  are 
now.  Every  outlying  parish — and  we  now  speak  particularly 
of  the  distant  western  and  south-western  counties,  with  which 
the  family  of  Trevelyan  is  connected* — can  show  its  half  dozen 
of  farmhouses  which  ivere  once  manor-houses ;  and  many  a 
church  contains  the  memorials  of  some  half  dozen  gentle 
lineages  which  their  places  know  no  longer.  Their  modest 
estates  have  either  been  annexed  to  the  possessions  of  the 
neighbouring  lord,  or  purchased  from  the  last  embarrassed 
owner  by  the  intruding  millionnaire.  Their  neighbourhood 
has  lost  the  old  kindly  feeling  ivhich  used  to  bind  together  the 
several  degrees  of  society,  when  each  was  not  so  far  removed  in 
station  from  the  other.  It  now  knows  no  middle  rank  between 
the  owner  of  the  one  great  house,  of  whom  the  beatific  vision 
is  conceded  to  his  tenantry  for  three  or  four  weeks  in  the  year, 
and  the  farmer  who  rents  of  him  as  large  a  tract  of  land  as 
once  constituted  the  paternal  property  of  a  country  gentleman. 
But  it  has  gained  in  high  farming,  quick  returns,  and  mer¬ 
cantile  value  acre  by  acre.  \V e  are  not,  therefore,  anxious  to 
lament  over  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  or  to  quarrel  with 
those  who  may  sensibly  j)refer  the  present  to  the  past.  "We 
only  wish  to  restore  in  imagination  that  which  has  become 
obsolete  ;  and  this  is  not  so  easy  as  it  might  seem.  For  it  is 
singular,  after  all,  how  little  of  life-like  delineation,  unexag¬ 
gerated  by  romance  or  satire,  has  been  left  in  our  literature 
of  that  special  feature  of  old  English  society  to  which  we  refer. 

Mr.  Trollope,  in  his  recent  publication  on  Australia,  tells 
us  that  we  may  find  the  extinct  type  of  the  squire  yet  surviv¬ 
ing  in  the  southern  hemisphere : — 

‘  We  know  them  (the  English  country  gentlemen)  very  well  from 
plays  and  novels,  and  know  somctlung  of  them  too  from  history,  as 
history  has  of  late  been  written.  The  ladies’  dresses,  the  books,  the 
equipages,  the  wines,  the  kitchens,  which  are  now  found  in  English 
country  houses,  were  in  those  days  known  only  in  the  metropolis,  or  at 
the  castle  of  some  almost  royal  nobleman.  As  were  country  houses 
and  country  life  then  in  England — plentiful,  proud,  prejudiced,  given 

*  ‘  Discoursed  accidentally  about  the  decay  of  gentlemen’s  families  in 
the  country,  telling  us  that  the  old  rule  was,  that  a  family  might  remain 
fifly  miles  from  London  one  hundred  years  ;  one  hundred  miles  from 
London  two  hundred  years,  and  so  farther  or  nearer  London  more  or 
less  years.’  (Pepys,  16G9.) 
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to  hospitality,  impatient  of  contradiction,  not  highly  lettered,  healthy, 
industrious,  care^l  of  the  •  main  chance,  though^l  of  the  future,  ai^, 
abore  all,  conscious — perhaps  a  little  too  conscious — of  their  own  im>« 
portance,  so  now  is  the  house,  and  so  now  is  the  life,  of  the  country, 
gentleman  in  Australia.’ 


But  one  circumstance  is  omitted  in  this  lively  parallel,  which 
makes  so  wide  a  difference  as  to  render  the  whole  indistinct 
and  incomplete.  The  Australian  squire  has,  as  a  rule,  no  an¬ 
cestry.  He  is  novus  homo  altogether.  On  the  contrary,  almost 
all  the  pride  and  sentimental  interest  of  the  English  Armiger’s 
existence  rallied  round  his  pedigree.  *  He  was,’  says  Macau¬ 
lay,  *  a  member  of  a  proud  and  powerful  aristocracy,  and  was 
‘  distinguished  by  many  both  of  the  good  and  bad  qualities 

*  which  belong  to  aristocrats.  His  family  pride  was  beyond 
‘  that  of  a  Talbot  or  a  Howard.  He  knew  the  genealogies  and 

*  coats  of  aims  of  all  his  neighbours,  and  could  tell  which  of 

*  them  had  assumed  supporters  without  any  right,  and  which 

*  of  them  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  grandsons  of  aldermen.’ 
To  parallel  him,  the  child  of  a  world  which  in  this  respect  at 
least  has  passed  away,  with  the  child  of  an  upstart  world  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  is  to  misemploy  comparison.  The 
English  squire,  such  as  we  conceive  him,  has  no  modem  type 
left  in  the  world;  unless  some  such  still  linger  among  the 
Junkerthum  of  Pomerania,  or  in  remote  parts  of  the  Spanish 
Peninsula.  That  phase  of  society,  in  short,  to  which  the  old- 
fashioned  squirearchy  here  depicted  belonged,  has  perished  irre¬ 
parably,  with  its  shortcomings  so  allied  to  excellences,  its 
vanity  so  associated  with  dignity,  its  weaknesses  so  near  akin 
to  wisdom. 

Let  us  take  another  sketch  from  that  very  encyclopedic 
collection  of  matters  of  interest  and  amusement,  ‘  Chambers’s 
‘  Book  of  Days  — 


‘  Another  character,  now  worn  out  and  gone,  was  the  little  indepen¬ 
dent  gentleman  of  3001.  per  annum,  who  commonly  appeared  in  a  plain 
drab  or  plush  coat,  large  silver  buttons,  a  jockey  cap,  and  rarely  with¬ 
out  boots.  His  travels  never  exceeded  the  distance  of  the  country 
town,  and  that  only  at  assize  and  session  time,  or  to  attend  an  election. 
Once  a  week  he  commonly  dined  at  the  next  market  town  with  the 
attorneys  and  justices.  This  man  went  to  church  regularly,  read  the 
weekly  journal,  settled  the  parochial  disputes  between  the  parish  officers 
at  the  vestry,  and  afterwards  adjourned  to  the  neighbouring  alehouse, 
where  he  usually  got  drunk  for  the  good  of  his  country.  .  .  .  His 
drink  was  generally  ale,  except  at  Christmas,  the  5th  of  November,  or 
some  other  gala  days,  when  he  would  make  a  bowl  of  strong  brandy 
punch,  garnished  with  a  toast  and  nutmeg.  .  .  .  The  mansion  of  one 
of  these  squires  was  of  plaster  striped  with  timber,  not  unaptly  called 
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calamanco  work,  or  of  red  >  brick,  large  casemated  bo  v.  windows,  a  pordr 
with  seats  in  it,  and  over  it  a  study-;  the  eaves  of-  the  house  well-iB-> 
habited  by  swallows,  and  the  coiu-t  set  round  with- hollyhocks.  Near 
the  gate  a  horseblock  for  the  convenience  of  niounting.  'His  hall  was 
furnished  with  flitches  of  bacon,  and  the  mantelpiece  with  guns  and 
fishing-rods  of  various  dimensions,  accompanied  by  the  broadsword,' 
partisan,  and  dagger  borne  by  his  ancestors  in  the  civil  wars.’  (These 
mediaeval  weapons, /lace  Captmn  Grose,  are  tokens  of  the  life  of  an  earlier 
day.)  ‘  In  the  vacant  spaces  were  posted  King  Charles’s  Golden  Rules, 
Vincent  Wing’s  Almanac,  and  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ; 
in  his  window  lay  Baker’s  “  Chronicle,”  Foxe’s  “  Book  of  Martyrs,”' 
“  Glanvil  on  Apparitions,”  Quincey’s  “  Dispensatory,”  “  The  Complete 
“  Justice,”  and  a  Book  of  Farriery.  .  .  .  Alas  !  these  men  and  ^ese. 
houses  are  no  more;  the  luxiu-y  of  the  times  has  obliged  them  to  quit 
the  country,  and  become  the  humble  d^)endents  of  great,  men,  to 
solicit  a  place  or  commission  to  live  in  London,  to  rack  their  tenants, 
and  draw  their  rents  before  due.  The  venerable  mansion  in  the  mean¬ 
time  is  suffered  to  tumble  down,  or  is  partly  upheld  as  a  farmhouse, 
till,  after  a  few  years,  the  estate  is  conveyed  to  the  steward  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  lord,  or  else  to  some  nabob,  contractor,  or  limb  of  the  lav-^ 

To  comfort  ourselves  a  little  for  our  loss  by  looking  at  the 
reverse  side  of  the  tapestry,  let  us  read  Horace  Wal^le’s 
caricature  of  these  rustic  gentry  as  they  appeared  to  him,  a 
‘beau,’  when  occasionally  obliged  by  hard  fate  to  visit  his 
father’s  acres  in  Norfolk  : —  , 

‘  Only  imagine  that  I  here  every  day  see  men,  who  are  mountains  of 
roast  bwf,  and  only  seem  just  roughly  hewn  out  into  the  outlines  of 
human  form,  like  the  giant  work  at  Pratolino  !  I  shudder  when  I  see 
them  handle  their  knives  in  act  to  carve,  and  look  upon  them  as  savages 
that  devour  one  another !  I  should  not  stare  at  all  more  than  I  do,  if 
yonder  alderman  at  the  end  of  the  table  was  to  strike  a  knife  into  bis 
neighbour’s  jolly  cheek,  and  cut  a  brave  slice  of  brown  and  fat.-  .  .  I 

have  an  aunt  here,  a  family  piece  of  goods,  an  old  remnant  of  inqui¬ 
sitive  hospitality  and  economy,  who,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,'  is  as 
beefy  as  her  neighbours.  She  wore  me  so  down  with  interrogatories 
that  I  dreamt  all  night  she  was  at  my  ear,  with  whos  and  whys,  and 
whens  and  wheres,  till  at  last  in  my  sleep  I  cried  out,  “  For  God  jn 
“  Heaven’s  sake,  madam,  ask  me  no  more  questions  .  I  am  so  far 

from  getting  used  to  mankind  by  living  amongst  them,  that  my  natural 
ferocity  and  wildness  does  but  every  day  grow  worse.  They  tire  me; 
they  fatigue  me ;  I  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  them ;  I  don’t  know 
what  to  say  to  them;  I  fting  open  the  window  and  fancy  l.want  air; 
and  when  I  get  by  myself,  I  undress  myself,  and  seem  to  have'  had  * 
people  in  my  pockets,  in  my  plaits,  and  on  my  shoulders !  1  indeed 

find  this  fatigue  worse  in  the  coimtry  than  in  town,  because  we  can 
avoid  it  there,  and  have  more  resources ;  but  it  is  there’too.’  (  Walpole 
to  Chute,  1743.) 

To  come  a  little  nearer  to  our  local  mark,  let  us  cite  John 
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Prince’s  highflown  account  in  his  ‘  Worthies  of  Devon  ’  (about 
1700)  of  the  squirearchy  of  his  fathers’  days,  such  as  tradition 
described  it,  in  his  native  county : — 

‘  If  we  draw  nearer  home  unto  our  grandsires’  and  great-grandsires’ 
days,  we  shall  find  our  ancestors  were  bold,  hardy,  and  brave  to  the 
last  degree.  Our  gentry  were  generous  and  noble,  as  well  in  their 
hospitality  at  home  as  in  their  equipage  when  they  went  abroad. 
Persons  of  quality  usually  keeping  their  stables  of  brave  horses,  and 
would  always  have  one  or  two  horses  of  state  led  by  grooms,  when  they 
travelled  from  home.  Their  houses  were  open  to  all  comers,  where 
they  might  meet  civil  reception  and  a  frank  entertainment.  And  their 
families  were  academies  of  virtue  and  schools  of  education.  And  the 
inferior  gentry  were  wont,  instead  of  sending  their  children  to  London, 
Hackney,  Salisbury,  &c.,  to  send  them  thither  to  learn  breeding  and 
accomplishments.  But  this  mode  and  way  of  living,  since  coaching  and 
London  came  so  much  in  vogue,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  greatly 
altered  from  former  daya’ 

And  add  Carew’s  account — a  century  earlier — of  their 
neighbours  over  the  Tamar  (Survey  of  Cornwall)  : — 

‘  The  angle,  which  so  shutteth  them  in,  hath  wrought  many  inter¬ 
changeable  matches  with  each  other’s  stock,  and  given  beginning  to  the 
proverb,  that  all  Cornish  gentlemen  are  cousins ;  which  ended  in  an 
injurious  consequence,  that  the  King  hath  there  no  cousina  They 
keep  liberal  but  not  costly  builded  or  furnished  houses ;  give  kind 
entertainment  to  strangers ;  make  even  at  the  year’s  end  with  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  their  living ;  are  reverenced  and  beloved  of  their  neighbours ; 
live  void  of  factions  among  themselves,  at  least  such  as  break  out  into 
any  dangerous  excess;  and  delight  not  in  bravery  of  apparel:  yet  the 
women  would  be  very  loth  to  come  behind  the  fashion,  in  new  fangle 
dress  of  the  manner,  if  not  in  costliness  of  the  matter,  which  perhaps 
might  over-empty  their  husbands’  purses.  They  converse  familiarly 
together,  and  often  visit  one  another.  A  gentleman  and  his  wife  will 
ride  to  make  merry  with  his  next  neighbour ;  and  after  a  day  or  twain, 
these  two  couples  go  to  a  third,  in  which  progress  they  increase  like 
snowballs,  till  through  their  burdensome  weight  they  break  again.’ 

‘  It  seems,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition,’  say  the  editors, 
‘  alluded  to  by  Bishop  Gibson  in  his  edition  of  Camden’s 
‘  “  Britannia,”  the  family  of  Trevelyan  sprang,  like  Sir  Tris- 
‘  trem,  from  Spenser’s  submerged  land  of  Lionesse.  A  small 
*  creek  near  St.  Michael’s  Mount  is  pointed  out  as  the  place 
‘  where  their  ancestor  landed,  and  the  horse  which  saved  him 
‘  may  be  seen  swimming  on  the  family  shield,  with  dolphins  for 
‘  its  supporters.’  Strong  indeed  was  the  hold  which  this  legend 
of  the  land  of  Lionesse — revived  in  recent  days  by  our  poet 
laureate — at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  between  the  Land’s  End 
and  the  Scillys,  had  on  the  Cornish  imagination.  Even  the 
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latest  county  historian,  the  accomplished  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert, 
could  scarcely  allude  to  it  without  a  certain  amount  of  hered¬ 
itary  respect.  ‘  The  editor,’  he  says,  *  remembers  a  female 
‘  relation  of  the  former  vicar  of  St.  Erth,  who,  instructed  by 

*  a  dream,  prepared  decoctions  of  various  kinds,  and,  repairing 

*  to  the  Land’s  End,  poured  them  into  the  sea  with  certain 
‘  incantations,  expecting  to  see  the  Lionesse  country  rise  im- 

*  mediately  out  of  the  water,  having  all  its  inhabitants  alive, 

*  notwithstanding  their  long  submersion.’ 

But,  to  leave  mythical  for  real  history,  we  find  the  Tre¬ 
velyans  settled  in  Henry  lll.’s  reign  at  the  place  from  which 
they  derive  their  name : 

‘Trevelyan’  (add  the  editors  in  a  note)  ‘is  believed  to  be  the 
Celtic  equivalent  for  the  Saxon  “  Milton,”  and  to  be  compounded  of 
Tre  (terra),  the  Celtic  unit  of  territorial  division,  and  of  the  inflected 
form  iyelin)  of  the  Celtic  adaptation  of  the  word  mill,  as  still  used  in 
Welsh  and  Irish.  The  ancient  mill  is  still  there  on  a  creek  of  Fowey 
River,  below  Trevelyan.  The  name  is  reversed  in  Velindre  (mill- 
town),  which  still  belongs  to  them,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Veep,  nearl^ist- 
withiel ;  and  their  first  recorded  alliance  was  with  Margaret  Carminow,* 
a  name  still  dear  to  every  true  Comishman,  although  the  family  has 
long  since  been  extinct.’ 

The  ‘  mill-town  ’  in  question  is  situated  on  a  brisk  stream, 
rattling  amidst  orchards  and  pastures,  divided  by  huge 
Danmonian  hedges,  soon  to  fall  into  the  beautiful  estuary  of 
the  Fowey  on  the  south  coast.  The  farmhouse,  which  re¬ 
presents  the  ancient  manorial  residence,  stands  on  the  hill 
above ;  but  it  has  ceased  for  many  centuries  to  be  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  a  gentle  family,  and  been  inhabited  only  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes.  But  the  present  representatives  of  the 
name  have,  we  believe,  repurchased  this  venerable  ‘  Stamm- 
‘  schloss  ’  of  their  race.  Curiously  enough,  the  historical  re¬ 
pute  of  the  family  ’seems  to  have  commenced  (although  we 
hardly  expect  that  the  zeal  of  the  editors  will  be  satisfied  with 
such  a  solution  of  the  case)  in  something  like  a  misnomer. 
John  Trevelyan,  under  Henry  VI.,  was  ‘  a  stout,  consistent 
‘Lancastrian’;  in  1451  he  was  included  in  a  petition  of  the 
Commons  for  the  removal  of  certain  disaffected  persons  from 

*  ‘  Carminow  ’  wa.s  indeed  a  name  of  the  ‘  vieille  Roche'  in  Cornwall. 
‘  In  the  Scrope  and  Grosvenor  controversy  under  Richard  III.,  one 
of  the  witnesses  deposes  to  having  seen  the  shield  of  the  Scropes  hanging 
over  an  hostel  occupied  by  a  Cornish  knight  of  the  family  of  Carminow 
(azure,  a  bend  or,  is  the  proper  cognizance  of  tlmt  house),  and  that  tlie 
owner,  on  being  questioned,  affirmed  that  the  bearing  in  dispute  was 
granted  to  his  family  by  King  Arthur !  ’ 
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the  king’s  presence.  In  one  political  satire  of  the  day  he  is 
alluded  to  as  the  ‘  Cornish  chough,  who  oft  with  his  train  has 
‘  made  our  eagle  Henry  VI.  blind .  .  .  ‘in  a  third,  by  a 

‘  bold  metaphor,  he  is  apostrophised  as  an  unjust  judge,  and 
‘  threatened  with  the  fate  of  his  fellow  Cornishman,  and  almost 
‘  namesake.  Chief  Justice  Tressilian,  who  was  put  to  death  for 
‘  his  adherence  to  Richard  II.’  Considering  that  this  John 
Trevelyan,  represented  as  so  active  a  partisan  of  the  losing 
cause,  contrived  in  some  unexplained  way  to  ‘  escape,’  and 
that  unscathed  as  to  lands  and  tenements,  ‘  while  so  many  of 
‘  those  with  whom  he  acted  came  to  an  untimely  end,’  we  can¬ 
not  help  entertaining  some  suspicion  that  the  similarity  of  his 
name  to  one  of  such  recent  and  notorious  unpopularity  gave 
him  an  unfounded  prominence  in  ballads  and  satires ;  even  as 
‘  Cinna  the  poet,’  less  fortunate,  was  torn  to  pieces  for  *  Cinna 
‘  the  conspirator.’  This  same  John  Trevelyan,  however,  ‘  es- 
*  cheator  ’  for  Cornwall  and  knight  of  the  shire,  did  a  great  deal 
better  for  his  family,  in  the  matrimonial  'vvay,  than  he  could  have 
achieved  by  any  exhibition  of  zeal  for  one  Rose  or  the  other. 
He  married  ‘  Elizabeth  AVhalesborough,  who  brought  him  the 
‘  inheritance  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Raleighs  in  Devonshire, 
‘  Somersetshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Glamorganshire,  besides  the 
‘  estates  of  her  own  family  in  Cornwall.’  Of  the  visitors  who 
annually  seek  the  quiet  little  watering-place  Bude,  in  the 
northern  extremity  of  Cornwall,  few  have  even  heard  the  name 
of  ‘  Whalesborough.’  It  still  exists,  however,  a  farmhouse 
amidst  a  few  fertile  fields  in  a  desolate  district,  coweiing  under 
the  shelter  of  the  sandhills  which  protect  the  valleys  of  the 
interior  from  the  fierce  western  blast — precisely  the  reverse  of 
the  situation  which  a  modern  gentleman,  with  the  love  which 
now  prevails  for  fresh  air  and  exposed  situations,  would  select. 
Quisque  suos  patimur  manes.  Our  old-fashioned  gentry — 
like  the  monks  whom  so  many  of  them  succeeded — loved  a  close, 
warm,  covered  situation.  ‘  The  wild  west  wind,  the  breath 
‘  of  autumn’s  being,’  is  worshipped  among  us  modems.  It  was 
abominated  in  Shakspeare’s  day.  Caliban  bids  ‘the  south- 
‘  west  ’  blow  on  Prospero  and  ^liranda,  ‘  and  blister  them  all 
‘  o’er.’  Any  one  may  note  how  the  northern  slope  of  the 
South  Downs,  in  Sussex,  effectually  protected  from  southern 
sun  and  moistened  breezes,  is  dotted  along  its  whole  course  ■with 
a  line  of  venerable  manor-houses — the  snug  dwellings  of  the 
ancestors  of  those  who  now  shiver  along  the  fa9ades  of  llrighton 
and  St.  Leonards.  They  suffered  accordingly  from  ‘  fever  and 
‘ague’  and  their  cognate  types  of  diseases.  We,  of  delicate 
hereditary  organisation,  boldly  confront  consumption,bronchitis. 
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and  their  kindred,  until  the  foe  becomes  too  strong  for  us,  and 
then  wander  like  melancholy  -ghosts  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  search  of  natural  advantages  which  we  have 
thrown  away  in  our  early  resolution  to  ‘harden  ’  ourselves 
against  our  destiny.  The  Trevelyans  inherited  from  the 
Whalesboroughs,  as  has  been  said,  not  only  the  manor  of 
‘  that  ilk  ’  which  we  have  been  describing,  but  also  considerable 
estates,  once  belonging  to  the  Raleigh  family,  in  different  parts 
of  England  and  Wales,  including  Nettlecombe  in  Somerset, 
which  has  ever  since  been  the  chief  seat  of  the  family. 

The  modem  tendency  of  English  idle  population  to  accumu¬ 
late  on  the  sea  shore,  and  abandon,  comparatively,  the  less 
attractive  inlands,  did  not,  however,  commence  to  operate 
before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Carew’s  remarks  on  it,  as  he 
observed  it  in  Cornwall,  though  probably  he  had  no  real  inkling 
of  the  reason  for  it,  are  curious  enough.  He  speaks  of  ‘  the 
‘  general  decay  of  inland  towns,  where  w'hole  streets,  besides 
‘  particular  houses,  pay  tribute  to  Come-down  Castle :  as  also 
‘  the  ruins  in  the  wild  moors,  which  testify  a  former  inhabitance.’ 

.  .  .  ‘  I  suppose  that  these  waste  grounds  were  inhabited 

‘  and  manured,  when  the  Saxons’  and  Danes’  continual  inva- 
‘  sions  drove  them  to  abandon  the  sea  coast,  save  in  such  towns 
‘  as  were  able  to  muster,  upon  any  sudden  invasion,  a  suflScient 
‘  number  for  their  own  defence.  The  residue  retreated  into 
*  the  heart  of  the  land,  where,  upon  a  longer  warning,  they 
‘  might  sooner  assemble  from  all  sides  to  make  head.  .  .  . 

‘  Touching  the  decayed  inland  towns,  they  are  countervailed 
‘  with  a  surplusage  of  increase  on  those  of  the  coast ;  and  the 
‘  desolate  walls  in  the  moors  have  begotten  a  sevenfold  race  of 
‘  cottages  near  the  sea  side.’  Certainly  the  sense  of  public 
security  was  very  different  in  maritime  and  inland  districts. 
Our  editors  mention  ‘two  inventories  characteristic  of  the 
‘  times  ’  (the  fifteenth  century).  ‘  Every  dwelling  room  at 
‘  Whalesborough  ’  (close,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  sea)  ‘  was  hung 
‘  with  arms  offensive  and  defensive ;  while  everything  at 
‘  Nettlecombe  (in  Somersetshire)  bore  evidence  of  long  settled 
‘  peaceful  habits.  There  was  only  one  sword  and  one  pollaxe 
‘  there.’ 

We  pass  over,  for  lack  of  space,  the  period  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  which,  eventful  as  it  was  for  the  nation,  seems  to  have 
passed  away  peacefully  enough  for  the  house  of  Trevelyan, 
which  lived  on  quietly  at  Nettlecombe,  and,  except  that  it 
furnished  a  chaplain  to  King  Henry  VIII.,  produced  no  one 
who  took  personal  part  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  time.  Just  at 
the  end  of  that  century,  however,  they  made  a  new  ‘  departure,’ 
becoming  connected  with  Ireland. 
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'  In  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Janies  that  country  was  the  favourite 
field  of  adventure  for  our  youth,  as  India  now  is ;  and  this  was  spe¬ 
cially  the  case  in  the  West  of  England,  from  which  Ireland  was  ori¬ 
ginally  invaded.  There  were  few  good  West-country  families  some 
memters  of  w'hich  were  not  working  out  their  fortunes  there.  George, 
second  son  of  the  seventh  John  Trevelyan,  followed  to  Ireland  his 
maternal  uncle  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  Lord  Deputy  and  founder  of  the 
Donegal  family,  who  was  himself  second  son  of  Sir  John  Chichester  of 
Raleigh  near  Barnstaple.  Sir  Arthur  undertook  to  provide  for  his 
nephew,  which  he  did  very  effectually,  by  granting  him  an  estate  in  the 
county  of  Wexford,  and  marrying  him  to  a  rich  widow  in  Fermanagh. 
George  Trevelyan  and  Sir  John  Blennerhasset  were  the  first  members 
for  Belfast  after  the  Charter  of  James  I.  in  1613,  and  he  was  knighted 
in  1617.  Another  prominent  character  is  George  Montgomery,  son  of 
Adam,  laird  of  Braidstane,  who  was  presented  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
the  living  of  Chedzoy  in  Somersetshire,  and  was  promoted  by  James  to 
the  Deanery  of  Norwich,  after  which  he  became  the  first  Protestant 
Bishop  of  Londonderry,  and  was  ultimately  translated  to  Meath.  He 
married  Susan,  daughter  of  Philip  Steyning  of  Holnicott,  which  con¬ 
nected  him  with  the  Willoughbies  of  Peyhembury,  who  afterwards 
merged  in  the  Trevelyans  by  the  marriage  of  an  heiress.  There  are 
seventeen  letters  from  Bishop  Montgomery,  written  in  a  remarkably 
lively  style,  and  many  others  from  his  wife,  their  daughter  and  heir 
Lady  Howth,  Benjamin  Culme,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  and  Nicholas 
younger  brother  of  John  Willoughby,  and  his  son  and  daughter-in- 
law.  This  is  a  good  example  of  the  family  emigration  of  that  period, 
which  had  the  same  admirable  character  of  mutual  help,  as  the  swarm¬ 
ing  off  of  the  native  population  of  Ireland  to  America  in  our  day.  In 
his  last  letter  to  his  brother-in-law  John  Willoughby,  Bishop  Mont¬ 
gomery  says,  with  just  satisfaction :  “  You  and  your  children  may 
“  happily  find  in  this  kingdom  a  new  colony  of  your  own  kindred,  in 
all  the  four  branches  and  families  your  children  are  nearest  unto,  of 
“  Steynings,  Willoughbies,  Culmes,  and  Fryes ;  and  to  every  of  them  I 
“  have  given  a  friendly  footing  for  a  ground  and  beginning,  if  their 
“  friends  will  second  and  assist  them.” 

‘  Mrs.  Montgomery  announced  her  husband’s  promotion  in  these 
words,  “  The  King  hath  bestowed  on  him  three  Irish  Bishopricks.* 
“  The  names  of  them  I  cannot  remember,  they  are  so  strange,  except 
“  one,  which  is  Derry.  I  pray  God  it  may  make  us  all  merry.”  The 
experience  of  the  settlers,  however,  was  anything  but  cheerful.  In  his 
first  letter  George  Trevelyan  asks  for  “  a  couple  of  felt  hats,  not  broad 
“  brimmed,  two  pair  of  worsted  stockings,  a  pair  of  garters,  and  any- 
“  thing  else  that  you  shall  think  fitting  for  the  cold  cleamency  [incle- 
"  mency]  of  this  barbarous  land.”  And  in  his  second,  he  speaks  of 
us  that  lives  in  these  forlorn  places ;  ”  and  requests  his  father  to  send 
him  “  one  suit  complete  of  good  apparell,  for  there  is  not  any  to  be 
“  gotten  in  Dublin  if  a  man  would  give  treble  the  price.”  But  wo 
would  especially  direct  attention  to  two  letters  written  towards  the 


*  viz.,  Londonderry,  with  Clogher  and  Raphoe  in  commendam. 
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close  of  1606  by  Mrs.  Montgomery  and  Nicholas  Willoughby,  expressly 
for  the  purjtosc  of  acquainting  their  friends  in  England  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  their  new  country.  Although  the  bishop’s  wife  was 
better  off  than  most  of  the  settlers,  and  she  seemed  determined  to  see 
everything  in  the  best  possible  light,  her  account  and  that  of  her  less 
fortunate  relative  substantially  agree.  If  we  could  imagine  the  rude 
abundance  of  the  Western  States  of  America,  combined  with  the  in¬ 
security  which  prevailed  in  India  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny,  it  would 
give  some  idea  of  the  Ireland  of  that  day.’ 

The  Ancrlo-Irish  'Willoughbies  were  pretty  effectually  ruined 
by  the  outbreak  of  1641.  ‘  Now  for  the  country,’  writes  one 

of  that  family,  ‘  if  there  were  good  husbands  upon  it,  it  would 
‘  be  almost  as  good  as  England ;  but  the  people  be  so  beastly, 

*  that  they  be  better  like  beasts  than  Christians.  There  is  land 

*  enough,  but  there  Avants  stock  to  stock  it ;  for  I  cannot  blame 

*  them  that  are  loth  to  live  here,  for  he  shall  live  as  it  Avere 
‘  among  beasts :  and  if  he  live  out  in  the  country,  he  shall  be 

*  in  danger  of  his  life.  But  all  my  lord’s  land  (his  cousin, 

*  Lord  Howth)  for  the  most  part,  is  excellent  good  for  fish  and 

*  fowl.  If  one  had  but  the  tenth  part  of  it  in  England,  he 

*  might  live  more  like  a  prince  than  a  subject.’ 

For  the  most  part,  the  Trevelyans  seem  to  have  been  Pro¬ 
testants  of  the  good  Act  of  Parliament  persuasion,  and  to  have 
caused  very  little  trouble  either  to  themselves  or  their  neigh¬ 
bours  by  sectarian  eccentricities.  But  one  branch  of  their  line 
furnished  a  somewhat  remarkable  exception.  Mr.  John  Tre¬ 
velyan,  of  Basil  in  Saint  Cleather  (a  desolate-looking  Cornish 
moorland  parish  on  the  hills,  west  of  Launceston)  furnishes  a 
separate  chapter  in  the  annals  of  his  family  during  the  trouble¬ 
some  seventeenth  century ;  for  he  Avas  a  Papist,  and  a  deter¬ 
mined  one. 

‘  His  racy  and  resolute  character,’  say  the  editors,  ‘  has  preserved 
his  memory  to  this  day  while  many  better  men  have  been  ibrgotten. 
He  is  locally  known  as  “  Old  Trevelyan,”  and  his  ruinous  granite- 
built  manor-house,  with  its  neighbouring  Cornish  crosses  and  sacred 
well,  is  still  standing.  He  is  said  to  have  driven  aAvay  the  under¬ 
sheriff  and  posse  comitatus  on  one  occasion  by  overturning  his  bee¬ 
hives  among  them.  It  is  also  told  of  him  that  having  to  appear  on 
Sundays  at  his  parish  church,  in  order  to  avoid  the  legal  penalties,  he 
used  to  call  to  the  clergyman  on  going  out  before  the  sermon,  “  When 
“  thou  hast  said  what  thou  hast  to  say,  come  and  diue  with  me.”  ’ 

The  justices  of  Cornwall  ‘  presented  ’  him  to  King  Charles 
I.,*  in  1628,  as  a  very  terrible  personage.  ‘  The  presumptions,’ 

*  It  is  rather  strangely  said  of  him  (part  ii.  p.  13)  that  he  is  ‘pro- 
“  bably  the  same  that  is  mentioned  in  Whitlock’s  “  Memorials,”  as  having 
VOL.  CXXXVIII.  NO.  CCLXXXr.  c 
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say  their  worships,  ‘  threaten  so  much  danger  to  your  sacred 

*  person,  the  Church,  and  Commonwealth  of  England,  that  in 

*  our  weak  judgments  we  hold  them  fit  for  no  eye  but  your 

*  own.  For  the  person,  he  is  a  recusant  convict,  and  the 

*  greatest  of  that  faction  in  the  W est.  He  is  a  close  reserved 
‘  person,  and  weighs  his  words  before  they  fall,  so  as  we  con- 
‘jecture  that  there  is  more  in  his  heart  than  on  his  tongue. 

‘  He  is  of  a  bold  and  active  spirit,  and  the  witness,  being  the 
‘  lord  bishop’s  chaplain,  seems  to  be  of  worth.  Upon  these 
‘  grounds  we  are  emboldened  to  commend  these  passages  to 

*  your  royal  eye ;  holding  it  the  better  part  of  our  duty  in 

*  being  over-fearful  in  this ,  kind,  than  in  any  way  remiss.’ 
The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Hall,  backs  the  representation  of  the 
justices  in  very  solemn  language  of  his  own  :  ‘  Certain  danger- 
‘  ous  speeches,’  he  says,  ‘  have  been  uttered  by  no  mean  recusant 
‘  in  the  presence  of  very  able  witnesses,  importing  no  less  than 

*  the  utter  ruin  of  this  whole  State  and  Church !  ’  ‘  The 

*  gentleman,’  his  lordship  adds,  ‘  is  known  to  be  such  as  that,  if 
‘  there  were  not  some  great  confidence  in  him  of  the  issue,  he 
‘  neither  would  nor  durst  let  fall  such  speeches.’  Then  follow 
the  depositions.  Ann,  wife  of  John  Prideau-x  of  Trevorder, 
heard  Mr.  Trevelyan  say,  ‘  being  talking  of  matters  of  religion,’ 
that  ‘  after  the  reading  of  a  chapter  they  of  the  Church  of 
‘  England  did  sing  a  Geneva  gygg,  meaning  one  of  the 
‘  Psalms ;  and  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  said  unto  her  that  Queen 
‘  Tibb  (interpreting  himself  and  meaning  Queen  Elizabeth) 
‘  was  as  arrant  a  whore  as  ever  breathed,  and  that  she  was  kept 

*  by  Essex  and  Leicester  and  others,  or  words  to  that  effect ; 
‘  and  she  further  saith  she  heard  the  said  Trevelyan  say  there 
‘  was  knavery  in  our  Bible ;  and  she  further  saith,’  (here  the 
good  lady  wanders  off,  after  the  manner  imputed  to  her  sex, 
into  very  extraneous  matter)  ‘  she  heard  by  one  Marsh  of  Pad- 
‘  stow,  that  one  Mr.  Burlace  (Borlace)  of  Newlyn,  took  the 
‘  Bible  out  of  the  vicar  of  Merryan’s  hand,  one  Smalrudge, 
‘  and  spumed  it  with  his  foote ;  and  she  further  saith  that  Mr. 
‘  Trevelyan  told  her  that  if  it  were  not  for  images  we  should 
‘  be  all  atheists.  And  Mr.  Trevelyan  told  her  that  if  she  were 
‘  a  Papist  she  would  be  a  good  woman,  and  he  did  hope  she 

*  would  turn  before  she  died,  and  if  she  would  not  be  a  Papist 
‘  she  would  die  before  she  was  willing,  and  have  but  a  month’s 


‘  nised  a  regiment  to  join  the  Parliament  forces.’  If  bo,  he  was  probably 
the  only  Papist  in  the  three  kingdoms  who  distinguished  himself  in  so 
eccentric  a  manner.  But  the  whole  note,  in  which  this  pas-sage  occurs, 
is  a  little  confused. 
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*  warning,  or  words  to  that  effect.’  Martin  Vansog,  chaplain 
to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  has  nothing  to  say — though  termed  a 
very  able  witness — except  to  repeat,  the  stories  told  him  by 
Mrs.  Prideaux;  which  so  stirred  his  Cornish  blood,  that  he 
declared,  chaplain  as  he  was,  ‘  that  if  he  had  heard  more  words 
‘  he  would  have  cut  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  throat.’  And,  finally, 
Ann  Prideaux  adds  to  her  former  deposition  the  dreadful  state¬ 
ment  that  ‘  some  Papists — but  who  they  were  this  examinant 
‘  remembereth  not — said  we  should  expect  worse  days  than 
‘  they  suffered  in  Queen  Mary’s  reign,  and  that  faggots  should 
‘  be  dear !  ’  This  is  the  whole  of  the  evidence  as  far  as 
appears.  And  as  nothing  is  added  respecting  the  result,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  King  Charles  was  not  sufficiently  troubled 
in  mind  by  these  revelations  to  direct  any  further  proceedings 
against  the  ‘  recusant  convict  ’  in  question.  But  it  remains  on 
record  that  the  justices  of  a  county  and  the  bishop  of  a  diocese 
were  moved  to  vehement  condemnation  and  angry  menace  by 
the  loose  disjointed  talk  of  one  gossiping  woman. 

John  Trevelyan  of  Basil,  as  we  see,  by  some  happy  accident, 
came  off  easily.  He  was,  we  are  told,  a  ‘  character,’  and  a 
favourite  with  the  public,  as  such  men  generally  are.  In 
England,  at  least,  we  are  apt  to  accord  to  a  ‘  character  ’  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  indulgent  protection  which  in  the  East  shelters 
lunatics.  He  was  apparently  the  same  ‘  old  Mr.  Trevelyan  of 
‘  Basil,’  who,  according  to  Tonkin’s  notes  on  ‘  Carew’s  Survey,’ 
possessed  a  ‘  breed  of  very  good  horses,’  always  a  popular  qua¬ 
lification  ;  others  of  his  faith  were  less  fortunate.  They  were 
not,  indeed,  numerous  at  any  time  in  Cornwall.  ‘  There  are,’ 
say  the  deputy  lieutenants  to  Lord  Pembroke,  ‘  in  our  county, 

‘  we  conceive,  near  two  hundred  persons  Avhose  names  we  shall 
‘  be  ready  to  certify  to  your  honour  on  the  least  notice  from 
‘  you.’  But  the  sufferings  of  one  family  among  them,  that  of 
Tregian,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  are  well  remembered  to 
the  present  day  in  Romanist  legends.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  and  without  reference  to  the  case  of  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  in  particular,  the  small  and  provoking  tyranny  which 
was  exercised  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  the  Star  Cham¬ 
ber,  and  the  bishops  of  Elizabeth,  James,  aiwl  Charles,  is 
really  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  minor  history 
of  that  age,  and  accounts  for  the  general  insurrection  against 
royal  government  more  closely  than  illegal  taxation,  which 
touched  only  the  few,  or  stretches  of  prerogative,  which  were 
scarcely  appreciated  save  by  lawyers.  The  sacerdotal  party 
seem  throughout  to  have  been  determined  on  bringing  royalty 
into  unseemly  collision  with  every  high-minded  feeling,  as  well 
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as  with  every  religious  sentiment,  except  their  own.  In  our 
last  number  we  gave  the  account,  hitherto  overlooked  by  his¬ 
torians,  of  the  latest  abortive  effort  to  extirpate  Dissent  by 
fire,  in  the  person  of  one  Trendall,  a  stonemason,  in  1639, 
under  Charles  I.,  initiated  by  the  Privy  Council,  approved 
of  by  Bishop  Neal,  to  whom  the  case  had  been  referred ;  the 
same  prelate  who  had  himself  managed  the  burning  of  W eight- 
man,  the  Unitarian  ;  the  same  who  was  notorious  as  the  patron 
of  Laud,  and  as  having  himself,  in  Dean  Stanley’s  language, 
‘  ascended  the  longest  ladder  of  preferment  known  in  our 
‘  annals.’  This  intended  execution  was  prevented  only  by 
downright  fear  of  popular  disapproval,  on  the  eve  of  rebellion. 
But  such  horrible  events  or  designs  were  rare :  the  domestic 
inquisition,  with  its  apparatus  of  spies  and  informers,  and 
prying  into  cabinets  and  extorting  suspicious  meanings  from 
letters  and  diaries,  was  in  permanence.  We  may  remember 
how  Bishop  Williams,  for  ‘  concealing  ’  a  letter  reflecting  on 
Laud  from  one  Osbaldiston,  a  schoolmaster,  was  fined  8,000/. 
and  imprisoned ;  Osbaldiston  also  *  fined,  and  to  stand  on  the 
pillory  before  his  school  in  Dean’s  Yard,  with  his  ears  nailed 
to  it,’  as  appears  by  the  Star  Chamber  documents,  just 
printed  by  the  Historical  Record  Commission.  It  is  scarcely 
possible,  with  modern  notions,  to  conceive  existence  in  England 
under  such  terms.  No  wonder  the  rough  shores  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  were  looked  on  as  a  refuge.  ‘  Vexations,  temporal  and 

*  spiritual,’  says  Carlyle,  ‘  beyond  what  we  can  well  fancy  now, 

*  afflicted  the  souls  of  men.’  ‘  We  have  often  wondered,’  say 
the  editors  of  Lord  Clarendon’s  ‘  History,’  doubtless  revohdng 
in  their  minds  the  perversity  with  which  this  kind  of  discipline 
was  sought  to  be  enforced  on  the  realm  in  the  two  generations 
before  the  Civil  War,  ‘  that  any  Prince  should  care  to  govern 
‘  a  people  against  their  natures,  their  laws,  and  their  inclina- 

*  tions.’ 

As  it  is  said  that  the  discharges  of  artillery  in  a  great  battle 
disperse  the  clouds  overhead,  so  history  shows  that  the  first 
collision  of  men  in  earnest  in  civil  strife  is  apt  to  silence  and 
to  dissipate  the  long-drawn  controversies,  the  small  persecu¬ 
tions,  the  mutual  misunderstandings  and  irritations  which  have 
contributed  their  utmost  to  bring  the  disaster  about.  The 
clash  of  swords  at  Edghill  cleared  the  air  of  the  lurid  vapours 
of  politico-religious  oppression.  Civil  war  brought  with  it 
its  own  attendant  evils ;  nor  was  sectarian  zeal  less  active  or 
less  virulent  after  than  before  the  explosion ;  but  it  wrought  its 
work  in  a  different  spirit.  We  hear  no  more  of  the  petty 
inquisitorial  vexations  which  had  almost  driven  the  country  to 
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madness  before  the  outbreak.  Controversy  might  be  as  fierce 
as  ever,  but  at  all  events  it  Avaxed  manlier — south  of  the 
Tweed  at  all  events.  Men  may  hate,  and  oppress,  those  Avbom 
they  have  met  at  the  sAvord’s  point;  but  they  can  hardly 
maintain  towards  them  the  relation  of  pedantic  schoolmasters 
towards  petulant  children. 

The  Trevelyans  took  different  sides  in  the  great  quarrel  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Richard,  of  Midelney,  Roundhead, 
was  a  member  of  the  Somerset  Committee,  and  signed  certain 
reports  in  consequence  of  Avhich  his  kinsmen  of  the  opposite 
faction  were  brought  into  trouble.  John,  of  Kingsbury,  had 
the  imprudence,  at  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  to  announce 
that  ‘  Ave  Avill  hang  the  Roundheads  at  twopence  a  dozen.’ 

‘  Nevertheless,  his  proud  spirit  was  tamed  by  tAventy  years’ 

*  imprisonment,  Avhich  Avas  brought  to  a  close  by  his  taking  the 

*  National  League  and  Covenant  and  the  Negation  Oath.’ 

It  must,  we  fear,  be  confessed  that  the  head  of  the  house, 
George  Trevelyan,  of  Nettlecombe,  Royalist  colonel,  did  not 
show  the  courage  of  his  convictions  Avhen  the  affairs  of  his  cause 
began  to  decline  in  the  West  of  England.  lie  surrendered 
himself  to  his  neighbour  Antony  Ruller,  governor  of  Scilly 
and  son  of  the  member  for  CoriiAvall,  very  peacefully,  in  No¬ 
vember  1644,  having  been  *  for  the  space  of  six  months  before 

*  the  time  of  such  his  render  constantly  abiding  Avithin  the  Par- 

*  liament  quarters.’  His  Avife  Margaret  (by  birth  a  Strode),  in 
her  petition  on  his  behalf,  says,  that  he  Avas  ‘  made  a  colonel 
‘  for  the  raising  of  horse  and  foot  by  his  Majesty  since  his 
‘  departure  from  the  Parliament  of  England,  and  did  by  colour 

*  thereof  raise  some  forces  of  horse ;  but  Avithin  short  time 

*  thereafter,  being  informed  of  his  error  and  duly  considering  the 
‘  same,  did,  Avithout  any  actual  service  by  him  done,  Avith  much 

*  sorrow  and  grief  for  such  his  error,  lay  doAvn  his  arms,  desert 

*  his  poAver,  and  submit  himself  to  the  power  arid  mercy  of  the 
‘  Parliament;  and  though  his  estate  be  but  small,  his  children 
‘  many,  and  debts  great,  hath  advanced  200/.  in  money  to  the 

*  Parliament,  besides  horses  and  arms ;  and  rendered  himself 

*  according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  4th  of  October  last,  and 
‘  taken  the  National  League  and  Covenant  and  Oath  of  Non- 
‘  adherence.’  This  letter  is  accompanied  with  a  ‘  true  par- 
‘  ticular  ’  of  all  George  Trevelyan’s  estate,  real  and  personal, 
(for  the  purpose  of  composition),  by  Avhich  Ave  are  enabled  to 
judge  Avith  Avhat  means  a  gentleman  and  colonel  of  those  days 
thought  himself  justified  in  claiming  to  be  of  ‘  small  estate.’ 
His  realty  was  estimated  at  628/.  per  annum ;  the  ‘  demesne 
‘  lands  ’  in  his  two  manors  of  Nettlecombe  and  Whalesborough 
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amounting  to  550/.  rack  rent,  the  remainder  being  com¬ 
pounded  of  ‘  rents  of  assize.’  Personalty,  600/. ;  debts,  per 
contra,  510/.  The  personalty  comprised  a  great  variety  of 
stock  and  articles  of  furniture,  including  ‘  a  pair  of  virginals 
‘  and  two  books.’  He  was  ultimately  assessed  at  1,000/.  on 
‘  the  twentieth  part  of  his  estates.’  It  may  be  presumed,  with 
proper  allowance  made  for  the  diminished  value  of  money,  that 
the  ex-royalist  colonel  was  about  the  equivalent  of  a  squire  of 
3,000/.  or  4,000/.  a  year  of  the  present  day. 

Margaret  Trevelyan,  n/e  Strode,  seems  to  have  been  the 
heroine  of  the  family  in  these  days,  and  her  memory  lives  in 
family  tradition  accordingly.  She  is  believed  to  have 

‘  concealed  the  family  plate  under  the  floor  of  the  old  nursery,  where  it 
was  found  in  our  great-grandfather’s  time.  The  great  point  was  to 
obtain  a  pardon  for  George  Trevelyan’s  delinquency,  and  the  discharge 
of  the  sequestration  on  his  estate ;  and  for  this  work  of  practical  skill 
and  conciliation,  Margaret  Trevelyan  seems  to  have  been  considered 
better  qualifled  than  her  husband.  She,  therefore,  exerted  herself  a 
second  time  to  raise  funds,  not,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  in  aid  of  the 
Eoyal  cause,  but  to  save  her  husband  and  children  from  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  his  devotion  to  it.  Our  present  experience  gives  no 
idea  of  the  difficulty  there  then  was  in  raising  what  we  should  now 
consider  a  moderate  sum  of  money.  Even  considerable  country  fami¬ 
lies  lived  chiefly  upon  the  produce  of  their  home  farms ;  money  rents 
were  smalt  and  uncertain ;  capital  was  scarce  and  dear ;  many  facilities 
we  now  possess  for  obtaining  loans  had  not  been  thought  of ;  and,  in 
this  case,  the  exhausting  effects  of  previous  war  expenditure  weighed 
heavily  upon  the  estate.  To  such  straits  was  Mrs.  Trevelyan  reduced, 
that  the  stock  of  com  in  the  barton  (“  the  great  barley  mow  ”  of  the 
family  tradition)  had  to  be  threshed  out  and  sold ;  and,  as  the  carriage 
horses  had  been  carried  off,  the  farm  oxen  were  yoked  to  the  family 
coach  to  convey  her  to  London.’ 

One  is  sorry  to  hear  that  having  accomplished  her  object  and 
effected  the  release  of  her  husband,  she  ‘  died  of  the  smallpox 
‘  at  Hounslow,  on  the  first  stage  of  her  journey  home.’  The 
Royalist  sacrifices  of  George  Trevelyan,  such  as  they  were, 
obtained  for  the  family,  after  the  Restoration,  their  still  existing 
baronetcy.  ^ 

A  more  remarkable  personage,  at  this  period,  than  any  of 
the  name  of  Trevelyan,  seems  to  have  been  their  cousin  John 
Willoughby,  of  Gittisham  and  Payhembury  in  Devonshire, 
whom  the  editors  call  ‘  the  central  figure  of  the  long  corre- 
‘  spondence  which  fills  their  third  volume.’  The  letters 
addressed  to  and  by  him  extend  over  a  period  of  fifty-six 
years.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  very  type  of  the  venerable, 
wealthy  squire,  the  adviser  and  head  man  of  a  large  kindred. 
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of  whom  we  have  all  known  specimens — friendly,  busy,  closely 
attentive  to  the  proceedings  and  interests  of  his  race,  much 
addicted  to  giving  counsel,  one  to  whom  every  one  looked  up 
and  of  whom  every  one  was  afraid,  yet  who,  when  in  diflS- 
culties  of  his  own,  exhibited  the  very  reverse  of  practical  sense, 
and  came  to  grief  even  from  excess  of  self-opinion  and  caution. 

‘  What  he  was  remarkable  for,  was  his  prudent  management  of  his 
affairs,  and  his  invariable  good  nature  and  consistent  liberality,  to  the 
extent  of  his  means,  towards  all  who  had  any  claim  upon  him.  This 
made  him  the  influential,  respected,  centre  of  a  large  family  circle. 
For  more  than  half  a  century,  brothers,  brothers-in-law,  son,  sons-in- 
law,  nephews,  grandsons,  applied  to  him  for  help  in  their  difficulties, 
and  sought  to  please  him  by  keeping  him  acquainted  with  the  news  of 
the  day,  for  Avhich  he  evidently  had  a  keen  relish.  There  are  one 
hundred  and  ten  letters  addressed  to  him,  most  of  which  are  as  inte¬ 
resting  to  us  now  as  they  were  to  him  in  his  day. 

‘  The  approach  of  the  troubled  times  of  the  Civil  War  sadly  perplexed 
this  good  man.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  letter  addressed  to  him  in 
1634  by  Francis  Courtney,  that  the  position  of  militia  captain  had  been 
forced  upon  him.  In  October  1642  he  received  a  stirring  circular, 
from  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  inviting  him  to  attend  a 
meeting  at  Exeter  to  concert  measures  for  their  common  defence  against 
the  King’s  troops,  in  consequence  of  Sir  Ilalph  Hopton  having  passed 
through  into  Cornwall  “  Avith  five  hundred  horse.”  He,  however,  gave 
them  so  little  sjitisfaction,  that  in  the  following  January,  Sir  Samuel 
Rolle  exclaimed  against  him  for  “  backwardness  to  the  service,”  in  aid  of 
which  he  seems  only  to  have  contributed  a  buff  coat  and  carbine,  Avhich 
were  transferred  by  their  order  to  a  man  who  could  be  depended  upon. 
After  that  it  appears,  from  a  letter,  signed  by  him  and  others,  to  Sir 
John  Berkeley,  that  he  was  encouraged  by  the  temporary  success  of 
the  KoyAl  forces  in  the  West  of  England,  to  give  open  support  to  that 
cause ;  and  in  June  1644  he  received  a  requisition  from  the  Committee 
of  the  four  Western  counties,  for  a  loan  of  one  hundred  pounds,  to  be 
paid  within  six  days,  “  for  support  of  his  Majesty’s  affaires  to  Avith- 
“  stand  the  present  invasion  and  rebellion.”  In  November  1645  he 
received  a  “  protection  ”  from  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  against  plunder,  and 
he  afterwards  petitioned  the  “  Committee  of  Compositions  sitting  at 
“  Goldsmiths’  Hall,”  expressing  his  readiness  to  take  the  National 
Covenant  and  the  Oath  of  the  5th  April,  but  saying  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  attend  the  Standing  Committee  of  Parliament  for 
Devon  at  Plymouth,  “  by  reason  of  the  enemy’s  quarters  in  those  parts,” 
or  “  to  travel  this  winter  season  so  far  as  London,  for  the  taking  of  the 
“  same,  having  a  weak  body  at  this  present,  and  not  thoroughly  re- 
“  covered  of  his  late  sickness,”  and  that  he  was  “  aged  seventy-six 
“  years  or  thereabouts.”  He  therefore  prays  that  “  if  he  be  accused  of 
“  any  crime  committed  against  the  State  (which  to  his  knowledge  he  is 
“  no  way  guilty  of),  he  may  have  a  reasonable  composition,  having 
“  already  lent  to  the  Parliament  140/.,  besides  horses  and  arms,  utterly 
“  refusing  to  have  any  hand  in  the  Commission  of  Array,  or  at  any  time 
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“  to  meddle  in  the  Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer.”  William 
Davie  undertook  to  obtain  for  him  a  pardon  under  the  great  seal,  which 
seems  to  have  been  granted  on  easy  terms,  his  former  payments  being 
allowed  as  part  of  the  assessment.’ 

The  records  of  the  doings  of  this  John  Willoughby,  the  patri¬ 
arch  for  half  a  century  of  the  Trevelyan  connexion,  are  full  of 
memorials  of  one  characteristic  custom  of  the  manor-house  of  old 
time — that  of  transmitting  and  receiving  public  intelligence  by 
letters,  in  the  default  of  newspapers,  which  as  yet  had  no  sul> 
stantial  existence.  Students  of  the  ‘  Paston  Papers  ’will  remenr- 
ber  abundant  instances  of  this  usage.  Great  personages  seem 
either  to  have  insisted  on  their  dependents  paying  them  as  it 
were  a  kind  of  toll  of  jwlitical  and  social  gossip,  or  to  have 
maintained  a  kind  of  ‘  special  correspondents  ’  of  their  own. 
The  Trevelyan  archives  contain  plenty  of  evidence  of  the  same 
character.  John  Willoughby  was  just  the  man  to  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  exacting  of  this  kind  of  tribute.  His  correspondents, 
when  urging  him  for  some  favour  to  themselves,  seldom  fail  to 
sweeten  the  request  by  adding  a  special  paragraph  of  news. 
Others  addres.sed  him  in  ‘  news  letters  ’  as  they  were  called, 
appropriated  to  furnishing  this  kind  of  information.  ‘  You 
‘  desired  me,’  says  his  son-in-law  John  Turbervill,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  ‘  if  there  were  any  novelty  stirring;  to  acquaint  you 
‘  with  it.’  And  he  obeys  the  direction  in  the  most  dutiful 
manner  in  a  whole  series  of  epistles,  some  of  which  contain 
really  curious  items  of  gossip  of  the  Long  Parliament  day. 
One  or  two  of  John  Willoughby’s  correspondents  of  this  class 
were  ‘  anonymous  ’ — others  pseudonymous,  signing  by  imagin¬ 
ary  names.  Sometimes  important  suggestions,  such  as  might 
please  a  busy  officious  man,  are  conveyed  to  him  along  with 
the  new's.  ‘  If,’  says  his  cousin  William  Davie,  in  1641, 

*  you  know’  any  desirous  of  knighthood,  or  of  being  baronets, 
‘  I  have  divers  friends  that  offer  to  procure  as  many  as  can  be 
‘  desired;  for  knights  the  rate  is  150/.,  and  59/.  for  the  fees; 
‘  and  for  baronets  400/.,  and  134/.  for  the  fees,  1  believe  the 
‘  reason  why  these  offers  swarm  thus,  is  to  put  the  King’s  ser- 

*  vants  in  stock  for  the  voyage  into  Scotland  !  ’  ‘  This  is  all 
‘  truth,’  says  one  of  the  news-letter  correspondents  with  much 
simplicity,  after  detailing  a  number  of  very  apocryphal  occur¬ 
rences,  ‘  or  else  my  author  lieth.’ 

We  take  leave  of  the  house  of  Trevelyan  with  regret,  after 
keeping  close  company  with  them  for  about  two  hundred  years ; 
but  after  the  Restoration,  although  they  continued  to  thrive, 
and  to  extend  their  connexion  even  as  far  as  Northumberland, 
their  papers,  so  far  as  published,  fall  off  in  matter  and  in  inter- 
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est.  But  we  have  hopes  that  the  editors  possess  further  stores 
of  information  as  yet  uncommunicated. 

Another  accession  to  the  private  history  of  English  families 
may  be  noticed  before  we  close  the  subject.  The  ‘  Life  and 
‘  Letters  of  John  Winthrop,  Governor  of  the  Massachusett’s 

*  Bay  Company  at  their  emigration  to  New  England,’  have 
been  published  at  Boston  by  his  descendant  Robert  C.  Win¬ 
throp,  and  dedicated  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
The  main  interest  of  these  two  remarkable  volumes  relates  to  a 
chapter  of  history  with  which  we  are  not  now  concerned  :  the 
first  establishment  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  America,  and, 
especially,  the  share  taken  therein  by  one  of  the  most  zealous 
and  disinterested  men  who  ever  embarked  in  a  great  and  bene¬ 
ficent  enterprise.  But  the  first  volume  contains  in  addition 
some  curious  records  from  the  earlier  annals  of  the  Winthrops. 
They  were  a  Suffolk  family,  whose  fortune  was  made  in  trade 
in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  although  they 
claimed,  by  heraldic  aid,  a  much  longer  descent.  Groton  in 
Suffolk,  formerly  the  lordship  of  the  Abbot  of  Bury,  was 
granted  at  the  Dissolution  to  Adam  Winthrop,  ‘  Esquire,’  the 
first  Suffolk  magnate  of  the  name.  Adam  Winthrop  the  third 
— his  grandson — seems  to  have  been  a  singular  character, 
judging  from  the  odd  records  which  he  has  left  behind  him  in 
scattered  fragments  of  diary,  mostly  inscribed  in  almanacs  of 
each  year.  He  noted  down  with  equal  diligence  scraps  of 
public  news,  and  the  most  trivial  events  which  occurred  to  his 
own  person,  in  his  family,  and  in  his  neighbourhood.  He  was, 
moreover,  exceedingly  addicted  to  composing  Latin  verses — 
hexameter  and  pentameter — generally  of  the  most  canine  cha¬ 
racter;  and  commonly  honoured  the  memory  of  a  deceased 
acquaintance  with  a  specimen  of  this  kind  of  versification. 

*  Aug.  26,  Sir  W.  Waldegrave  died.  Vir  patriae  charus,  sed 

*  pietatis  inops.’  Oct.  21).  ‘  The  Lady  Mountaguc  died:  Vul- 
‘  nere  quam  subito  mors  inopina  tulit.’  ‘  The  xiiith  day  of 
‘July,  1597,  my  cosen  Alibaster  fatebatur  se  esse  papistam.’ 
The  return  of  the  same  scapegrace  to  the  fold  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Church  (after  having  just  undergone  the  salutary  process 
of  imprisonment)  is  noticed  in  the  two  very  worst  Latin  verses 
we  ever  remember  to  have  read:  ‘  Dum  iuerit  Komae,  Roma- 
‘  num  colluit  Papam ;  sed  patrias  rediens,  renuit  ille  papam.’ 
Another  of  the  family  seems  to  have  displayed  equally  poetical 
propensities;  for  Adam  notes,  under  the  21st  December,  1602, 
‘  My  brother  Alibaster  came  to  my  house,  and  toulde  me  he 
‘  made  certain  inglishe  verses  in  his  sleepe,  which  he  recited 
‘  to  me ;  and  I  lent  him  40  shillings  !  ’  The  misdeeds  of  his 
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servants  and  neighbours  are  briefly  chronicled,  sometimes  with 
a  satirical  comment:  ‘The  17  th  of  May  Adam  Seely  went 
‘  privily  from  my  house  and  carried  away  15  s.  which  he  did 
‘  steale  from  Kichard  Edwardes ;  pro  quo  facto  dignus  est  ca- 
‘  pistro.’  ‘The  18  th  September,  being  Saint  Luke’s  day,  John 
‘  Hawes  rent  Mary  Pierce’s  peticote,  and  did  beate  her  sister 
‘  Katherine  with  a  staff!  ’ 

Such  ludicrous  details,  however,  seem  scarcely  suited  to  the 
pages  which  contain  the  solemn  records  of  such  men  as  the 
founders  of  New  England.  It  is  singular  enough  that  such  a 
man  as  John  Winthrop,  the  first  Governor,  so  serious,  so 
resolute,  his  mind  so  strongly  fixed  on  one  great  undertaking 
abroad  and  on  his  own  tender  domestic  aflections  at  home, 
should  have  been  the  son  of  the  quaint  old  trifler  from  whose 
diaries  these  miscellaneous  extracts  are  given.  John  Win- 
throp  belonged  to  a  day,  and  displayed  a  tone  of  mind,  of 
which  but  slight  memories  survive  among  us  now  in  any  class, 
and  none,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  class  of  gentry  to  which  he 
belonged.  Certainly,  ‘  Companies  with  limited  liability’  have 
altered  their  outward  demeanour  since  the  time  when  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Company,  on  the  eve  of  their  Governor’s  embarka¬ 
tion  for  America,  ‘  spent  a  day  in  prayer  and  fasting,  and  the 
‘  Lord  hath  been  pleased  to  assist  us  graciously.’  In  him  the 
most  straitlaced  Puritanism  was  united  not  only  with  the 
practised  abilities  of  a  man  of  the  world,  but  with  the  tenderest 
home  affections  and  sympathies — no  uncommon  union,  as  the 
biographies  of  those  days  sufficiently  show,  but  rarely  so  per¬ 
fect  as  that  exhibited  in  these  pages.  We  cannot  forbear  con¬ 
cluding  with  one  or  two  extracts  from  his  impassioned  letters 
to  his  wife  Margaret — ‘  mine  own,  mine  only,  my  best-beloved  ’ 
— when,  in  middle  age,  in  flourishing  circumstances,  and  with 
an  affectionate  family  surrounding,  he  was  about  to  leave  her 
in  performance  of  his  self-devoted  pilgrimage  across  the  ocean : 

‘  The  Lord  our  God  has  often  brought  us  together  with  comfort, 
when  we  have  been  long  absent ;  and  if  it  is  good  for  us,  He  will  do  so 
still.  When  I  was  in  Ireland,  He  brought  us  together  again.  When 
I  was  sick  here  at  London,  He  restored  us  together  again.  How  many 
dangers,  near  death,  hast  thou  been  in  thyself!  and  yet  the  Lord  hath 
granted  me  to  enjoy  thee  still.  If  He  did  not  watch  over  us,  we  need 
not  go  over  sea  to  seek  death  or  misery  ;  we  should  meet  it  at  every 
step,  in  every  journey.  And  is  He  not  a  God  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home  ?  Is  not  His  power  and  providence  the  same  in  New  England 
that  it  hath  been  in  Old  England  7  If  oiu:  ways  please  Him,  He  can 
command  deliverance  and  safety  in  all  places,  and  can  make  the  stones 
of  the  field  and  the  beasts,  yea,  the  raging  seas,  and  our  very  enemies, 
to  be  in  league  with  us.  But,  if  we  sin  against  Him,  He  can  raise  up 
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evil  against  us  out  of  our  own  bowels,  houses,  estates,  &c.  My  good 
wife,  trust  in  the  Lord,  whom  thou  hast  found  faithful.  He  will  be 
better  to  thee  than  thy  husband,  and  restore  thee  thy  husband  with 
advantage.’ 

‘  Being  now  ready  to  send  away  my  letters,’  he  says  in  another 
place,  ‘  I  received  thine.  The  reading  of  it  has  dissolved  my  head 
into  tears.  I  can  write  no  more.  If  I  live,  I  will  see  thee  ere  I  go. 
I  shall  part  from  thee  with  sorrow  enough.  Be  comfortable,  my  most 
sweet  wife,  our  God  will  be  with  thee.  Farewell.’ 

‘  The  words  in  italics,’  say  the  editors,  ‘  are  almost  illegible. 
‘  The  paper  having  evidently  been  wet — it  may  be,  with  the 
‘  very  tears  of  which  he  writes.’  It  is  satisfactory  to  remember 
that  Margaret  Winthrop  lived  to  rejoin  her  husband  at  Boston, 
and  was  his  helpmate  there  for  many  years ;  until,  as  he  notes 
in  his  own  journal,  she  ‘  left  this  world  for  a  better :  a  woman  of 
‘  singular  virtue,  prudence,  modesty,  and  piety,  and  specially 

*  beloved  and  honoured  of  all  the  country.’ 

Before  we  take  leave  of  this  inviting  subject  of  family  history, 
there  is  yet  one  other  recent  publication  of  a  rare  and  curious 
document  to  which  we  must  be  permitted  to  allude.  In  the 
last  volume  of  the  ‘  Miscellany  of  the  Philobiblon  Society  ’ — 
a  volume  guarded  from  the  eyes  of  the  profane  by  the  je Jous 
care  of  that  distinguished  body,  who  limit  their  impressions 
to  100  copies — will  be  found  a  ‘  Narrative  by  Mr.  Edward 

*  Grimston  of  his  captivity  in  the  Bastille,  and  his  escape 
‘  therefrom,’  now  first  printed  by  the  kind  permission  of  the 
Earl  of  Verulam.  Edward  Grimston  was  comptroller  of  Calais 
when  that  place  was  attacked  and  taken  by  the  Due  de  Guise 
in  1558,  and  being  made  prisoner  on  the  surrender  of  the 
town  he  was  sent  to  the  Bastille,  where  he  remained  nineteen 
months,  and  at  length  effected  his  escape  with  extraordinary  skill 
and  courage,  until  he  reached  England.  The  narrative  is  a 
most  curious  specimen  of  the  composition  of  the  time,  and 
shows  out  of  how  rude  a  mould  was  shaped  the  language  of 
Shakspeare  and  Bacon.  On  his  return  to  England  Edward 
Grimston  was  tried  for  the  part  he  had  in  the  surrender  of 
Calais,  acquitted,  and  discharged  of  all  further  liability  on 
that  score  by  a  warrant  of  Queen  Elizabeth — one  of  the  first 
acts  of  her  reign.  Grimston  lived  to  do  her  good  service,  and 
died  at  last  in  1600,  aged  ninety-two,  having  lived  through 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  is  as  genuine 
and  characteristic  a  fragment  of  autobiography  as  we  remember 
to  have  met  with. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  Le  Talmud  de  Bnbylone,  traduit  en  langue 
Franqaise  et  complete  par  celui  de  Jerusalem,  et  par  (Tautres 
monumens  de  Vantiquite  juda'ique.  Par  1’Abbe  L.  Chia- 
RiNi.  Vols.  I.  et  II.  Leipzic  :  1831. 

2.  Eighteen  treatises  from  the  Mishnu.  Translated 
by  the  Rev.  I).  A.  De  Sola  and  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Rabiiall. 
London:  1845. 

3.  Novum  Testamentum  ex  Talmude  et  Antiquitatibus  Hebrceorum 
illustratum.  J.  Gerhard  Meusciien.  Lipsiw:  1736. 

4.  Tractatus  de  Vacca  Rubra.  Ex  auct.  MosES  Ben  Maimon. 
AmstelodamI :  1711. 

5.  Yoma.  Additamenta  ad  Codicem  de  Die  Expiationis.  R. 
Chij.£.  Vienna:  1744.  Trad.  B.  Ugolinus. 

6.  Tractatus  Talmudicus  Avoda  Sara.  Trad.  G.  El  EdzardO. 
Hamb. :  1705. 

^HE  profound,  although  tacit,  distinction  which  the  literature 
of  the  West  has  established  between  the  principal  and 
the  complemental  branches  of  the  Jewish  Law  is  an  anomaly 
without  historic  parallel.  There  exists,  indeed,  a  line  of  demar¬ 
cation  which  is  neither  false  nor  shadowy ;  but  its  value  has 
been  exaggerated  to  a  degree  that  is  altogether  disproportionate. 
Three  great  classes  of  Hebrew  literature  have  been  so  vene¬ 
rated,  though  still  imperfectly  studied,  as  to  yield  a  vital  element 
of  the  Law,  the  Ethics,  and  even  of  what  was  formerly  called 
the  Science,  of  modem  Europe.  The  main  body  of  general 
opinion,  down  to  our  own  time,  has  been  guided  and  informed 
by  three  foreign  elements,  of  nearly  equal  weight.  These  are 
the  devout  spirit  of  Judea,  the  discursive  intellect  of  Greece, 
and  the  Law  of  Rome.  The  chivalry  and  feudality  of  the 
Teuton  and  the  Celt  were  their  own ;  the  other  elements  of 
their  civilisation  are  traceable  to  the  three  sources  we  have 
indicated. 

But  while  not  only  the  Law,  but  the  earlier  history,  and  the 
prophetical,  poetical,  and  allegorical  writings  of  the  Hebrew 
seers  and  princes,  before  the  time  of  the  return  from  the  Cap¬ 
tivity  of  Babylon,  occupy  a  foremost  place  in  our  veneration, 
that  great  body  of  judicial  decisions,  which  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  Pentateuch  that  the  decisions  of  our  English 
judges  hold  to  the  Statute  Book,  has  met  with  a  neglect  that  is 
almost  absolute.  This  neglect  is  the  more  marked  from  the 
fact  that,  on  the  one  hand,  some  explanation  is  manifestly 
necessary  for  the  intelligent  comprehension  of  much  of  the 
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Pentateuch;  while  on  the  other  hand  those  Jewish  writings 
which  are  posterior  to  the  final  arrangement  of  the  Sacred 
Books  by  Ezra,  many  of  which  are  of  inferior  authority  to  those 
of  the  Mishna,  are  accepted  by  the  Churches  of  the  West 
under  the  quaint  title  of  Deutero-Canonical.  Linguistic  igno¬ 
rance  alone  can  have  led  men  to  study  the  Apocrypha  while 
they  neglected  the  Talmud ;  but  the  latter  is  entombed  in  most 
crabbed  Hebrew,  the  former  books  are  accessible  in  Greek. 

It  is  now  six  years  since  one  of  the  most  important  of  our 
contemporaries  awakened  an  unusual  degree  of  public  attention 
by  giving  some  account  of  the  Talmud.  An  erudite  familiarity 
with  Oriental  tongues  illuminated  this  essay,  which  sparkled 
with  the  play  of  the  imagination  of  the  writer  no  less  than  with 
the  gems  which  he  produced  from  the  obscurity  of  twelve  folio 
Hebrew  volumes.  We  learn  with  much  regret,  as  these  sheets 
are  passing  through  the  press,  that  a  painful  disease  has  car¬ 
ried  off  Mr.  Deutsch,  the  accomplished  author  of  that  paper, 
and  blighted  the  hope  that  he  would  apply  his  great  powers 
and  acquirements  to  a  more  thorough  examination  of  the  Tal¬ 
mudic  writings.  But  brilliant  as  that  essay  was,  it  was  super¬ 
ficial.  It  gave,  we  think,  a  very  partial  view  of  what  the 
Talmud  really  is,  and  it  did  scant  justice  to  many  considerable 
labourers  in  the  same  field  of  inquiry.  Mr.  Deutsch  spoke  as 
if  nobody,  before  himself,  had  written  anything  intelligible  on 
the  subject ;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  chapter  devoted  to  it  by 
Dean  Milman  in  his  *  History  of  the  Jews,’  the  entire  Mishna 
exists  in  a  Latin  version,  the  work  of  Surenhuse,  which  includes 
the  partial  translations  of  his  predecessors.  A  German  version 
was  published  by  Rabe  in  1760.  Nineteen  of  the  treatises  are 
accessible  in  an  English  form.  With  regard  to  the  Gbemara, 
twenty  tracts  of  that  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  have  been  tran¬ 
slated  by  Ugolin,  and  two  by  Rabe ;  and  three  tracts  of  that  of 
the  Babylon  Talmud  have  been  translated  by  Ugolin,  two  by 
Rabe,  and  two  by  Edzard.  Twenty-three  more,  from  the  pen 
of  Ugolin,  exist  in  MSS.  In  the  British  Museum*  are  to  be 
found  translations  by  Ulmann  of  six  tracts,  by  Schneidius  of 
two,  and  both  text  and  comment  of  the  very  important  trea- 
tisesf  Avoda  Sara  and  Yoma — the  first  on  ‘  Idolatry,’  and  the 

*  The  old  catalogue,  not  the  iiew,  except  the  last-named  tract. 

f  A  critical  question  of  much  interest  arises  from  the  very  first  pages 
of  the  Avoda  Sua.  A  comparison  of  the  Attic  Calendar  with  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  (xvii.  33)  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  St.  Paul  was 
present  at  the  festival  of  the  GEOJKENIA  at  Athens,  on  the  20th  of  the 
month  Hecatombeon,  in  the  first  year  of  the  207th  Olympiad;  (the 
Court  of  Areopagus  sat  three  days  after — v.  19).  This  was  in  direct 
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second  on  the  ‘  Day  of  Atonement.’  "While  these  works  are 
far  from  having  exhausted  this  enormous  field  of  literary 
treasure,  they  are  yet  enough  to  enable  a  very  modest  scholar¬ 
ship  to  gain  a  coi’rect  idea  of  much  that  it  contains. 

We  may  thus  well  put  the  question.  Is  it  rational  to  assume 
that  we  can  fully  comprehend  either  the  ancient  Law  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  or  the  references  to,  and  comments  on,  that  Law 
which  we  ascribe  to  the  founders  of  Christianity,  while  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  great  mass  of  comment  and  judicial  decision 
which  was,  to  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  what  the  sentential  of 
our  judges  are  to  the  statute  book  ?  Or  are  we  in  a  position  to 
understand  the  most  momentous  reformation  attempted  within 
the  province  of  history,  without  being  aware  of  the  thoughts 
and  habits,  the  ethics  and  the  creed,  of  the  people  among  whom 
it  originated?  We  shall  be  met,  no  doubt,  by  the  familiar 
remark  that  the  ancient  law  was  divided  into  the  moral  and 
the  ceremonial  enactments ;  that  the  former  ‘  are  summarily 
‘  comprehended  in  the  ten  Commandments ;  ’  and  that  the  sub¬ 
tleties  of  the  rabbins  are  exhausted  on  the  second,  with  which 
Christendom  has  little  concern.  The  reply  is  characterised  by 
that  simplicity  which  may  often  be  observed  when  people  speak 
confidently  on  matters  with  which  they  are  but  superficially 
acquainted.  The  division  is  so  easy,  that  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  it  is  neither  exhaustive  nor  accurate.  Nor  is  it  consistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Gos])els. 

For  Christ  Himself  divided  the  Law  into  the  two  branches 
of  duty  to  God  and  duty  to  man ;  or  what  we  now  term  Keligion 
and  Ethics.  He  did  so  in  language  which  was  the  faithful 
echo  of  the  Oral  Law.  Under  the  former  head  ranked  that  long 
order  of  liturgic  observances,  centering  on  the  existence  of 
the  Altar,  the  Temple,  and  the  Holy  City,  which  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  guardianship  of  an  hereditary  priesthood.  The 
greater  part  of  these  ordinances,  by  the  full  consent  of  the 
doctors  of  the  Law,  are  in  abeyance  during  the  exile  of  Israel 
from  Palestine.  So  fully  is  this  the  case,  that  the  portions  of  the 
Talmud  which  relate  to  sacrifice,  purifications,  and  the  cere- 

violation  of  the  Law,  according  to  the  Avoda  Sara.  So  minute  are 
the  provisions  against  even  apparent  idolatry,  that  no  Jew  was  to  enter 
an  idolatrous  city  within  three  days  of  a  festival.  He  was  not  even  to 
remove  a  thorn  from  his  foot  in  the  presence  of  a  statue,  le.st  he  should 
seem  to  bow  before  it.  Unless  such  provisions  can  be  limited  to  a  date 
posterior  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  polity,  it  follows  that  St.  Paul 
had,  at  this  part  of  his  career,  emancipated  himself  much  more  thoroughly 
from  the  authority  of  the  Law  than  his  plea  recorded  in  chap,  xxviii. 
17  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 
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monial  portions  of  the  Law,  have  been  neglected  and  left  un¬ 
translated  by  many  who  have  approached  the  subject  of  Hebrew 
Ethics.  But  such  questions  as  the  obligation  of  prayer,  of  alms, 
and  of  fasting  ;  as  the  prohibitions  of  malediction  against  one’s 
fellow,  and  of  oppressing  the  hired  servant  or  the  stranger ;  as 
the  duty  of  support  and  instruction  which  a  parent  owes  to  his 
children;  afford  instances  of  numerous  ethical  injunctions  of  the 
Oral  LaAv  which  are  not  even  referred  to  in  the  Decalogue,  and 
which  are  little  more  than  intimated  in  the  Pentateuch.  As 
matters  of  daily  practice,  and  of  constant  scholastic  dispute 
among  the  twelve  great  sects  into’which  the  Jews,  under  the 
reign  of  the  Idumean  dynasty,  were  divided,  they  Avere  brought 
repeatedly  to  the  notice  of  Christ.  Much  of  His  recorded  teach¬ 
ing  specially  relates  to  the  contemporary  controversies  on  these 
and  similar  points.  He  refers,  Avith  the  utmost  respect,  to  the 
Oral  Law.  The  very  language  of  the  Mishna  is  employed  ver¬ 
batim  by  the  Avriters  of  the  New  Testament.  Can  we  imagine 
that  we  rightly  understand  the  language  Avhich  we  so  freely 
quote,  while  that  great  storehouse  of  doctrine,  of  which  the  new 
faith  was  the  complement  and  the  corrective,  remains  to  us  an 
utterly  sealed  book  ? 

We  may  readily  understand,  as  matter  of  literary  history, 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  doctors  of  the  fourth  century,'  aijid 
their  followers  and  commentators,  contented  themselves  Avith  a 
very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  on  which  they 
undertook  to  dogmatise.  But  to  acquiesce  in  a  theory  founded 
on  so  lame  and  crippled  a  basis  is,  at  the  present  day,  plainly 
indefensible.  W e  are  not  forgetful  of  the  labours  of  the  Geiv 
man  scholars,  the  pioneers  in  this  ns  in  so  many  other  fields 
of  study.  Germany  has  been,  as  we  shall  show,  in  possession 
of  a  version  of  the  Mishna  for  more  than  a  century ;  and  in 
the  translation  of  such  works  as  Ebrard’s  ‘  Introduction  to  the 
‘  New  Testament,’  some  knowledge  of  the  Talmud  filters  into 
English  thought.  To  Dr.  Lightfoot’s  labours  we  have  referred 
as  exceptional.  One  of  the  most  elegant  and  thoughtful  scho-- 
lars  of  the  present  day  quotes  the  Mishna  in  his  charming 
‘  Sinai  and  Palestine ;  ’  but  specks  of  light  like  these  only 
make  the  general  darkness  more  visible — the  systematic  neg*^ 
lect  more  inexcusable. 

The  HebreAV  of  the  Talmud  is,  it  is  true,  excessively  cramped 
and  obscure.  Divines  who  find  but  little  difficulty  in  read¬ 
ing  the  original  of  books  with  which  they  are  familiar  in  an 
English  version,  confess  themselves  entirely  unable  to  master 
the  dialect  of  the  Mishna.  The  names  of  Talmudic  scholars 
— Ugolin,  Surenhuse,  the  BuxtorfFs,  Lightfoot,  and  one  or 
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two  more — may  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  The  last-named 
author,  the  chief  English  student  of  Hebrew  literature,  candidly 
admits  his  inability  even  to  conjecture  the  meaning  of  some  of 
the  passages  which  he  sought  to  interpret.  Research  into  this 
province  of  thought  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  an  age  of  more 
leisure  than  the  present.  But  while  such  men  as  the  elder 
BuxtorflF  grudged  no  time  to  set  in  order  their  views  of  the 

*  Synagoga  Judaica,’  and  brought  extraordinary  erudition  as 
well  as  heroic  patience  to  the  task,  iheir  labours  are  often 
vitiated  and  rendered  useless  by  the  strong  prejudice  under 
which  they  wrote.  Thus,  of  one  Jewish  work  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  Nizachon,  or  Victoria,  of  Rabbi  Lipman  (a 
work  not  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum),  John  Buxtorff 
uses  the  mild  and  philosophic  expression,  quod  ex  ore  ipsius 
Diaboli  dictantis  excepit.  It  is  clear  that  a  certain  amount  of 
wariness  is  needful  in  following  such  guides  as  these. 

A  very  brilliant  and  noble  exception,  however,  is  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  person  of  the  Abbe  L.  Chiarini,  Professor  of 
Oriental  Languages  at  the  Royal  University  of  Warsaw,  and 
member  of  various  learned  societies.  This  author  published 
at  Leipzig,  in  the  year  1831,  a  translation  of  the  first  treatise 
of  the  ‘  Talmud,’  including  both  Mishna  and  Ghemara,  that  is  to 
say,  both  the  text  of,  and  the  ancient  comment  on,  that  portion 
of  the  Oral  Law  which  relates  to  what  we  may  familiarly  term 
the  saying  one’s  prayers.  It  is  necessary  to  use  this  rather 
puerile  phrase,  as  if  we  were  to  say  a  treatise  on  prayer,  we 
might  altogether  mislead  our  readers.  In  the  language  of  the 
mc^eru  English  rabbins  this  treatise,  Beracotii,  contains 
laws  for  regulating  the  daily  prayers,  and  the  ritual  of  divine 
worship.  But,  although  the  work  is  marked  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  British  Museum  with  the  words  ‘  no  more  volumes  pub- 

*  lished,’  it  was,  in  the  intention  of  the  author,  only  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  great  task  of  the  translation  into  French  of 
the  entire  Talmud,  involving  the  collation  of  the  two  distinct 
versions  or  codices,  known  os  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  and  that 
of  Babylon.  The  labour  of  the  translator  has  completed 
only  one  out  of  the  sixty-eight  treatises  of  which  the  Talmud 
is  composed ;  but  he  has,  in  a  preface  of  230  octavo  pages,  given 
an  analytical  view  of  the  entire  work,  which  is  of  high  critical 
value.  While  apparently  hampered,  in  one  or  two  places,  by 
the  fear  lest  his  orthodoxy  should  be  called  in  question,  and 
while  taking  occasion  to  declare,  in  unequivocal  terms,  his  sub¬ 
mission  to  a  guide  who  had  not  at  the  time  of  that  publication 
claimed  infallibility,  a  general  candour  and  impartiality  per¬ 
vade  the  prolegomena  of  the  Abbe  which  are  extremely  rare  in 
any  writing  connected  in  any  way  with  Judaism. 
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The  Talmud  may  be  said  to  be  reproduced  in  the  pages  of 
the  famous  Moses  Ben  Maimon,  among  whose  voluminous 
works  are  fourteen  books  containing  eighty-nine  treatises 
of  the  Mishna  Hathora,  or  Lex  Sectinda ;  a  work  that  has  led 
to  the  application  to  its  author  of  the  title  of  the  Second 
Moses.  The  literary  style  of  Maimonides  is  such  as  to 
render  the  study  of  his  works  far  less  repulsive  than  that  of 
the  earlier  rabbins.  But  the  authoritative  tone  in  which  he 
speaks,  his  contempt  of  the  usual  deference  paid  to  authority, 
and  the  unmistakeable  errors  that  may  be  detected  in  some 
of  his  most  positive  assertions,  tend  to  deter  serious  scholars 
from  implicitly  following  so  self-asserting  a  guide.  Maimonides 
M’as  a  native  of  Cordova.  He  travelled  into  Burgundy  in 
search  of  a  copy  of  the  Law.  Among  his  works  the  More 
Nevochim,  or  Doctor  Perplexoruin,  the  Yad  Chazekah,  or 
Strong  Hand,  and  the  treatise  on  the  Resurrection,  may  be 
cited  as  the  most  noted.  He  travelled  into  Egypt  in  1177,  and 
wrote  his  tract  on  the  Resurrection  in  1186.  His  nobly  worded 
creed  is  yet  canonical  among  the  people  of  his  faith.  He  died, 
at  the  age  of  73,  in  a.d.  1204. 

The  title  of  the  Testamentum  ex  Talmude  illustratum, 

by  Meuschen,  is  such  as  to  warrant  an  eager  search  for  this 
rare  book.  But  the  student  will  be  disappointed  in  its  perusal. 
It  is  devoid  of  literary  merit  or  ])hilosophic  grasp,  although 
not  deficient  in  erudition.  The  original  plan  appears  to  have 
been  soon  abandoned  by  the  author ;  as  the  illustrations  of  the 
genealogy  contained  in  the  first  Gospel,  from  the  idlest  and 
least  readable  portions  of  the  Ghemara,  occupy  nearly  half  the 
work.  The  details  involved  in  this  illustration  may  be  well 
described  by  the  text  which  speaks  of  the  ‘  filthy  dreamers  ’ 
who  ‘  defile  the  flesh,  despise  dominion,  and  speak  evil  of  dig- 
*  nities.’  Any  attempt  to  illustrate  the  infancy  of  Christianity 
from  the  ethics  and  opinions  of  the  people  who  were  the  first 
Christians  will  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  Meuschen. 

It  has  proved  a  grateful  and  not  unrewarded  task  to  wander 
through  the  mazes  of  the  Talmud,  and  to  cull  flowers  yet  spark¬ 
ling  with  the  very  dew  of  Eden.  Figures  in  shining  garments 
haunt  its  recesses.  Prayers  of  deep  devotion,  sublime  confi¬ 
dence,  and  noble  benediction,  echo  in  its  ancient  tongue. 
Sentiments  of  lofty  courage,  of  high  resolve,  of  infantile  ten¬ 
derness,  of  far-seeing  prudence,  fall  from  the  lips  of  venerable 
sages.  Fairy  tales,  for  Sunday  evenings’ recital,  go  back  to 
early  days  when  there  were  giants  in  the  land ;  or  those,  yet 
earlier,  when,  as  Josephus  tells  us,  man  had  a  common  language 
with  the  animals.  Mr.  Darwin  might  write  a  new  book  illus- 
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trative  of  a  prehistoric  common  ancestry,  from  the  fables  of 
Syria,  India,  and  Greece,  that  tell  of  animal  wisdom.  From 
the  glorious  liturgy  of  the  Temple,  Kome  and  her  daughters 
have  stolen  almost  all  that  is  sublime  in  their  own,  with  the  one 
exception  of  the  Hymn  of  St.  Ambrose,  itself  formed  on  a 
Jewish  model.  Page  after  page  might  be  filled  with  such 
language  and  such  thought  as  does  not  fiow  from  modern  pens. 
Yet  the  possessor  of  these  inviting  spoils  would  know  but  little 
of  the  real  character  of  the  Talmud. 

Xo  less  practicable  would  it  be  to  stray  with  an  opjwsite 
intention,  and  to  extract  venom,  instead  of  honey,  from  the 
fiowers  that  seem  to  spring  up  in  self-sown  profusion.  Fierce, 
intolerant,  vindictive  hatred  for  mankind,  with  small  exception 
— confined  in  some  cases  to  the  singular  number ;  idle  subtlety, 
frittering  away  at  once  the  energy  of  the  human  intellect  and 
the  dignity  of  the  divine  law  ;  pride  and  self-conceit  amounting 
to  insanity ;  adulation  that  hails  a  man  covered  with  the  rags 
of  a  beggar  as  Saint,  and  Prince,  and  King ;  indelicacy  pushed 
to  a  grossness  that  renders  what  it  calls  virtue  more  hateful 
than  the  vice  of  more  modest  people ;  all  these  might  be  strung 
together  in  one  black  Paternoster,  and  yet  they  would  give  no 
more  just  an  idea  of  the  Talmud  than  would  the  chaplets  of 
its  lovelier  flowers.  For  both  are  there,  and  more.  These 
folio  volumes  comprise  the  intellectual  life  of  a  gifted  people 
for  the  period  of  800  years— a  self-tormenting,  mournful, 
misdirected  life.  But  it  is  a  life  needful  to  be  understood 
by  all  those  who  would  really  know  what  Christianity  was  in 
her  cradle,  and  would  thus  discern  both  what .  that  Faith 
historically  is,  and  how  it  has  gradually  assumed  its  present 
form — ‘  If  form,’  indeed,  *  that  might  be  called  which  form 
‘  has  none.’  Little  cause  have  we  to  wonder  that  the  Jew,  as 
he  glances  from  the  triple  tiara  that  claims  to  crown  and  do¬ 
minate  Christendom,  to  the  rags  of  conventional  and  only  no¬ 
minal  Christianity  still  retained  by  the  disciples  of  masters  whom* 
we  need  not  name  (in  Germany,  in  France,  and  in  England), 
should  yet  cling  to  the  linen,  pure  and  white,  of  the  priesthood 
consecrated  at  the  Exode  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

The  Talmud  may  compete  with  the  ‘  Constitutions  ’  of 
Loyola  for  the  right  to  be  considered  the  most  irreoistible  organ 
ever  forged  for  the  subjugation  of  the  human  will.  It  stands 
quite  alone,  its  age  and  origin  considered,  as  a  means  of  per¬ 
petuating  a  definite  system  of  religious  bondage.  By  the 
‘  Constitutions,’  while  the  education  of  the  young  is  committed 
as  far  as  |K)ssible  to  the  subtle  manijmlation  of  the  Order  of 
Jesus,  the  decisive  appeal  to  the  obetlience  of  the  neophyte  is 
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made,  once  and  for  all,  at  a  fixed  opportunity.  When  made  as 
directed  by  the  founder,  it  is  said  never  to  have  been  known  to 
fail.  But  the  Talmud  not  only  awaits  the  infant  at  birth,  and 
regulates  every  incident  of  that  event  (even  to  the  names  of 
the  angels  that  are  to  be  inscribed  on  the  door,  and  the  words 
on  the  four  comers  of  the  apartment),  but  anticipates  each 
circumstance  from  the  earliest  moment  of  probability.  In 
every  relation  of  life,  in  every  action,  in  every  conceivable 
circumstance — for  food,  dress,  habit,  language,  devotion,  relax¬ 
ation — it  prescribes  almost  every  word  to  be  uttered,  and 
almost  every  thought  to  be  conceived.  Its  rule  is  minute, 
omnipresent,  indexible.  Its  severity  is  never  relaxed.  To 
borrow  an  illustration  from  the  foundry ;  the  Jewish  mind, 
subjected  while  in  a  fusible  state  to  this  iron  mould,  has  been 
at  once  chilled  and  case-hardened  by  its  pressure. 

The  Talmud,  or  ‘  Doctrine,’  contains,  according  to  the 
Jewsh  creed,  in  the  first  place,  the  actual  words  of  the  oral 
law,  delivered  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  with,  and  in  explana¬ 
tion  of,  the  Mikra,  or  written  law,  contained  in  the  Pentateuch. 
The  ‘  Constitutions  of  Mount  Sinai,’  handed  down  by  an 
unbroken  succession  of  high  priests  and  elders,  were  only  fully 
committed  to  writing  when  the  persecution  of  the  people  had 
become  such  as  to  raise  a  fear  of  their  being  otherwise  for¬ 
gotten.  To  this,*  ‘  all  whatsoever,’  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
who  ‘  sit  in  Moses’  seat,  bid  you  observe,’  which  Christ 
enjoined  His  hearers  to  ‘  observe  and  do,’  is  added  an  enor¬ 
mous  mass  of  comment,  illustration,  explanation,  discussion, 
and  argument,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  Idea.  The 
text  is  called  the  Mishna,  Deuterosis,  or  Second  Law.  -Tlie 
comment,  under  the  general  name  of  Ghemara,  or  comple¬ 
ment,  comprises  Halaca,  or  rabbinical  logic ;  the  Agada, 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  rhetoric  or  poetical  and  imagi¬ 
native  part  of  the.  Hebrew  philosophy  and  the'Cabbsdar 
which  contains  that  transcendental  spiritual  philosophy,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  highest  form  of  human  thought,  together  * 
with  a  species  of  magic.  The  Cabbala  makes  use  of  four 
different  alphabets.  The  figurative  Cabbala  attaches  a.hiero- 
glyphical  value  to  the  forms  of  letters,  and  is  derived  from  an 
Egyptian' source.  The  sjieculative^Cabbala  considers  the  nu¬ 
meric  value  of  the  letters  which  compose  the  words  of  the 
sacred  text,  the  words  of  which  each  word  contains  the  initials, 
and  the  anagrams  of  each  w’ord.  The  practical  Cabbala  teaches 
the  construction  of  talismans ;  and  the  dogmatic  Cabbala  tells 
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of  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  orders  of  the  heavenly  hier¬ 
archy,  the  power  of  evil  spirits,  the  thirty-two  ways  of  wisdom, 
the  fifty  gates  of  prudence,  the  sacred  and  ineffable  Name. 

It  is  stated  by  the  rabbins  that  it  takes  a  study  of  from  five 
to  ten  hours  per  day  for  seven  years  to  attain  a  preliminary 
knowledge  of  the  Talmud.  The  difficulty  is  not  diminished 
by  the  existence  of  two  distinct  codes,  or  versions,  known  as 
the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem  and  that  of  Babylon,  in  which  the 
Mishna  is  the  same  (althongh  some  of  the  treatises  are  now  to 
be  found  only  in  the  one  version) ;  but  the  Ghemara  is  entirely 
different.  There  are  also  supplementary  works  of  authority 
equal  to  the  Mishna. 

The  Talmnd  is  divided  into  six  orders;  which  relate  to 
agriculture,  festivals,  women,  damages,  holy  things,  and 
purifications.  In  these  six  orders,  the  Talmud  of  Babylon 
includes  68  tracts,  divided  into  617  sections;  26  of  these 
tracts  are  without  Ghemara.  The  present  Hebrew  editions 
of  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem  contain  only  the  first  four  orders, 
and  the  tract  ‘  Nidda  ’  of  the  sixth ;  although,  according  to 
Maimonides,  they  contained  in  his  time  five  entire  orders. 

The  first  order  of  the  Talmud  is  the  Seder  Zeraim,  con¬ 
taining  laws  relating  to  seeds.  It  opens,  however,  with  the  im¬ 
portant  treatise  Beracoth,  or  Benedictions.  This  tract  has  been 
translated  into  French,  including  the  Ghemara,  by  the  Abbe 
Chiarini,  as  before  mentioned.  It  has  also  been  translated, 
as  regai-ds  the  Mishna  alone,  into  English,  together  with 
seventeen  other  treatises,  by  the  Rev.  O.  A.  Da  Sola  and 
Rev.  M.  J.  Raphall,  and  published,  in  a  second  edition,  in 
London  in  1845.  We  may  remark  in  passing  that  the  literary 
workmanship  of  this  translation  is  slovenly.  No  index,  or 
even  table  of  contents,  is  to  be  found  in  the  volume.  There 
are  blunders  in  most  of  the  numbers  prefixed  to  the  tracts. 
The  text  is  full  of  interpolations.  They  are,  indeed,  placed 
between  brackets,  but  of  their  value  it  is  impossible  to  judge 
in  the  absence  of  the  Ghemara.  The  translation  is,  in  places, 
more  than  questionable,  and  the  evident  aim  of  the  entire  work 
is  to  present  Judaism  in  a, light  as  consistent  with  modem 
opinion  as  possible. 

The  second  treatise  of  the  Seder  Zeraim  is  entitled  Peak, 
and  relates  to  the  rights  of  the  poor  with  reference  to  the  soil 
of  the  Holy  Land  and  its  produce,  and  to  the  comer  of  the 
field  to  be  left  for  them  according  to  the  injunctions  in  the 
Pentateuch. 

The  third  treatise,  Demai,  contains  laws  relating  to  the  tithe 
of  agricultural  produce,  and  to  the  heave  offering.  The  fourth. 
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Kilaim,  has  been  translated  by  Messrs.  Da  Sola  and  Rapball. 
It  relates  to  the  mixtures  of  different  species  forbidden  by  the 
Law :  whether  in  the  breeding  and  the  harnessing  of  cattle, 
the  weaving  of  textile  fabrics,  or  the  sowing  of  the  ground. 
Shehiith,  the  fifth  treatise,  treats  of  the  Sabbatic  year,  the  un¬ 
broken  revolution  of  which,  from  the  very  date  of  the  Exodus, 
forms  the  master  key  to  the  chronology  of  the  historic  and 
prophetic  books  of  Scripture.  Tract  VI.,  Teroomotli,  relates 
to  the  heave  offering.  Tracts  VII.  and  VIII.,  entitled 
Maaseroth  and  Alaasa  Sheni,  contain  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  first  and  the  second  tithes.  Shalah,  No.  IX.,  contains 
laws  relating  to  the  offering  of  a  cake  of  the  first  dough,  as 
enjoined  in  Numbers  xv.  20.  Orlali,  No.  X.,  relates  to  the 
fruit  of  newly-planted  trees,  which  must  not  be  eaten  during 
the  first  three  years,  and  which  is  consecrated  on  the  fourth. 
Lastly,  Biktirim,  No.  XL,  contains  laws  relating  to  the  first 
fruits.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  fact  that  these  laws  are 
considered  as  in  abeyance  while  the  Jews  are  out  of  Palestine, 
has  been  allowed  to  cause  the  neglect  of  their  translation. 

Seder  Moed,  or  the  Order  of  Festivals,  is  the  second 
division  of  the  Talmud,  and  consists  of  twelve  tracts  or 
treatises.  Of  these  the  first,  Sahboth,  relates  to  the  due  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Sabbath  Day.  It  contains  twenty  chapters, 
and  is  one  of  those  translated  into  English.  Eruhin,  or  Com¬ 
mixtures,  is  the  second  tract  of  the  order,  and  defines  those 
various  combinations  of  ‘  reshuth,’  domiciles,  or  limits,  by  means 
of  which  the  extreme  severity  of  the  law  of  Sabbatic  rest  were 
to  some  extent  conventionally  alleviated.  Pesachim,  or  Pasque, 
is  No.  III.,  and  is  a  treatise  of  extreme  importance  and  interest, 
containing  the  laws  for  the  observance  of  the  Paschal  festival, 
some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  Palestine,  while  others  are  of 
general  obligation.  The  value  of  this  treatise  to  the  critical 
student  of  the  New  Testament  is  extreme.  It  contains  ten 
chapters,  divided  into  eighty-eight  Mischnaioth  or  sections. 
The  fourth  treatise  is  entitled  Yomah,  and  treats  of  the  rites 
proper  to  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Ethanim,  or  Tisri,  the 
day  of  Reconciliation,  the  most  solemn  festival  of  the  Jewish 
jrear.  Of  this  highly  valuable  tract  only  the  eighth  chapter 
IS  to  be  found  in  the  English  translation,  for  the  alleged  reason 
that  the  first  seven  relate  exclusively  to  the  service  of  the 
Temple.  A  Latin  translation  of  this  treatise,  by  Ugolin,  with 
the  Tosaphta,  or  comment  of  Rabbi  Chija,  a  work  held  to  be  of 
equal  authority  with  the  Mishna  itself,  forms  the  portion  of  the 
General  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  Library  devoted  to 
the  Latin  versions  of  the  Talmud.  The  eight  chapters  contain 
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sixty-one  Mischnaioth.  Tract  No.  V.,  Hhekalim,  relates  to  the 
capitation  tax  of  half  a  shekel,  and  contains  important  in¬ 
formation  as  to  weights  and  measures.  It  is  not  translated 
into  English.  No.  VI.,  Succah,  contains  the  regulations  for 
the  observance  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  This  treatise  is 
one  of  those  to  which  Maimonides  refers,  as  showing  the  neces¬ 
sarily  coeval  antiquity  of  the  Mikra  and  the  Mishna,  or  the 
written  and  oral  law.  Thus  it  is  the  latter  only  which  excepts 
women,  sick  persons,  and  travellers  from  the  full  obligation  of 
eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping  for  seven  entire  days  and  nights 
in  booths  which  must  be  composed  of  vegetable  substance,  and 
neither  of  wool,  hair,  nor  silk  ;  and  which  orders  that  no  such 
tabernacle  shall  be  less  than  ten  palms  in  height,  or  than  seven 
by  seven  in  area.*  The  seventh,  or,  according  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  the  eighth,  tract  of  this  order, 
which  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  English  translation,  is  entitled 
Vom  Tab,  or  Festivals.  It  is  often  called  the  Egg,  from  the 
word  with  which  it  commences.  It  explains  those  acts  which 
are  prohibited  on  the  Sabbath,  but  allowed  on  other  festivals. 
No.  VIII.  (or  VII.)  is  Rosh  Ilashana,  or  the  New  Year. 
It  enumerates  the  four  periods  at  which,  for  different  purjwses, 
the  year  commences ;  the  mode  of  observing  the  new  moon, 
and  thus  determining  the  Festivals,  in  Palestine;  and  the 
solemnities  proper  to  the  occasion. 

The  ninth  treatise  of  the  second  order  is  entitled  Tuanith, 
or  Fasts.  It  treats  of  the  mode  of  observance  of  public  Fasts; 
whether  annual  and  permanent,  or  occasional,  such  as  that  of 
three  days  which  the  Bethdin  of  Jerusalem  was  bound  to 
institute  if  the  new  moon  of  the  month  Cisleu  (the  lunation 
corresponding  as  nearly  as  possible  with  our  November) 
arrived  without  rain  having  fallen.  The  remarkable  series  of 
historic  calamities  which  occurred  on  the  two  fatal  days  of  the 
Jewish  Calendar,  the  17th  Tamuz  and  the  9th  of  Ab,  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  tract.  No.  X.  is  Tract  Meguilah,  or  the  Roll 
of  the  Book  of  Esther,  which  primarily  treats  of  the  mode  of 
observing  the  Feast  of  Lots,  or  Purini,  but  contains  man^ 

*  Many  details  of  the  Temple  service  are  preserved  in  this  tract ; 
such  as  the  number  of  times  and  the  mode  in  which  the  trumpets  were 
to  be  blown  daily,  and  on  the  festivals.  The  ordinary  number  of  these 
signals  was  twenty-one ;  on  the  Sabbath  twenty-seven ;  on  the  eve 
of  the  Sabbath,  during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  forty-eight.  The 
great  rejoicing  with  which  the  solemnity  of  water-drawing  during  the 
festivals  referred  to  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Isaiah  was  accompanied, 
is  also  described  in  the  treatise  Succah.  It  forms  one  of  the  eighteen 
translated  into  English  by  Messrs.  Da  Sola  and  Raphall. 
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regulations  as  to  the  service  of  the  Synagogues  and  other 
matters.  The  treatise  Moed  Katon,  or  the  middle  days  of 
festivals,  is  No.  XII.  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  and  No.  XL 
in  the  arrangement  of  Messrs.  Da  Sola  and  Raphall,  who  have 
translated  this  as  well  as  the  five  last-named  tracts.  The 
three  untranslated  chapters  of  the  treatise  Haghiya,  relating 
to  the  sacrifices  on  festivals,  close  this  order  of  the  Talmud. 

,  Seder  Neshim,  the  third  order,  contains  seven  treatises 
relating  to  women.  Of  these  the  first,  Yehammoth,  contains 
16  chapters  and  130  Mischnaioth,  which  enter  into  the 
minutest  details  as  to  the  peculiar  Jewish  precept  of  Yehoom, 
or  the  obligation  of  marrying  the  childless  widow  of  a  brotlier ; 
with  the  alternative  disgrace  of  the  performance  of  the  Chu~ 
litzah,  or  removal  of  the  shoe  of  the  recalcitrant,  referred  to  in 
the  Book  of  Ruth.  Several  portions  of  this  Book  are  so  offen¬ 
sive  to  all  feelings  of  delicacy  that  they  have  been  left  un¬ 
translated  by  Messrs.  Da  Sola  and  Raphall,  and  either  printed 
in  Hebrew,  or  represented  by  asterisks  alone.  Treatise  Sotak, 
No.  II.,  containing  9  chapters  and  67  Mischnaioth,  relative  to 
the  administration  of  the  water  of  separation  to  the  wife  sus¬ 
pected  of  infidelity  to  her  husband,  has  also  failed  to  find  an 
English  dress.  No.  III.,  Ketuboth,  contains  the  laws  relative 
to  marriage-contracts,  dowries,  and  the  mutual  rights,  duties, 
and  relations  of  husband  and  wife.  It  may  be  remarked  here 
that  no  limit  is  prescribed  to  the  number  of  wives  allowed ;  but 
that  the  provisions  as  to  priority  of  the  claim  of  widows  on  the 
property  of  the  deceased  husband  extend  to  four,  which  is  also 
the  legal  number  under  the  law  of  Islam.  We  have  this  tract 
in  English.  No.  IV.,  Nedarim,  relating  to  the  vows  made  by 
females,  which  the  father  or  the  husband  has  power  to  annul, 
is  untranslated,  as  well  as  Tract  VI.,  Nazir,  containing  nine 
chapters  relating  to  vows  of  abstinence,  whence  w,e  have  retainetl 
the  word  Nazarite.  No.  V.,  treatise  dittin,  contains  9  chapters 
and  75  ‘Mischnaioth,  relating  to  the  Get,  or  bill  of  divorce,  to 
which  we  have  referred  on  another  i>age.  The  order  is  closed 
by  the  treatise  Kedushin,  or  Betrothing,  which  would  seem 
properly  to  precede,  or  form  part  of,  the  tract  Ketuboth.  It 
speaks  of  the  acquisition  of  a  wife  by  purchase  as  well  as  by 
marriage-contract,  and  by  the  vote  de  fait',  also  of  the  purchase 
of  male  and  female  slaves.  Both  Gittin  and  Kedushin  are 
translated  by  Messrs.  Da  Sola  and  Raphall. 

Seder  Nezikin,  called  also  Seder  Jeshuoth,  the  fourth 
order,  contains  eight  tracts  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  all  of 
which,  except  the  last  chapter  of  the  tract  Maccoth  (which 
treats  of  corporal  punishments)  are  aceompanied,  together  with 
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those  of  the  preceding  orders,  by  the  Ghemara  of  Rabbi  Jo- 
hanan,  whose  date — he  was  born  a.d.  184 — indicates  that  of  the 
close  of  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem.  These  treatises  are  first, 
second,  and  third,  the  Baba  Kama,  Baba  Meziak,  and  Baba 
Bathra,  or  first,  middle,  and  last  ‘  Gate,’  which  originally  con¬ 
stituted  one  tract,  and  which  contained  civil  laws.  They 
derive  their  name  from  the  Oriental  custom  of  administering 
justice  at  the  gate  of  the  city.  Fourthly,  the  Tract  i>'anhedrin, 
consisting  of  1 1  chapters  and  7 1  Mischnaioth,  contains  cere¬ 
monial  laws,  and  treats  of  the  municipal  and  provincial  coun¬ 
cils  and  of  the  Great  Bethdln,  or  Sanhedrin,  at  Jerusalem. 
Macooth,  No.  V.,  treats  of  corporal  punishments,  of  false  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  of  the  cities  of  refuge  for  the  involuntary  homicide. 
Shebuoth,  No.  VI.,  contains  ])recepts  for  the  administration  of 
oaths.  Avoda  Zara,  in  5  chapters  and  50  sections,  treats 
of  idolatry,  heresy,  and  the  inciters  to  either.  This  treatise 
is  one  that  has  suffered  much  from  the  censure  imposed  by 
Rome,  so  soon  as  her  theologians  became  able  to  read  the 
Hebrew  pages,  or  from  the  omissions  made  by  the  Jews  them¬ 
selves  in  fear  of  the  same  censure.  No.  VIII.,  Horuiuth,  treats  of 
such  errors  in  judgment  committed  by  the  Great  Sanhedrin  as 
required  a  sin-offering.  To  the  above-named  tracts  the  Talmud 
of  Babylon  adds,  in  this  order,  IX.,  Edioth,  or  testimonies, 
which  consists  of  laws,  which  trustworthy  testimony  declares  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Great  Sanhedrin ;  and  Aboth,  No. 
X.,  which  contains  the  ethical  maxims  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Mishna.  None  of  these  tracts  are  included  in  the  English 
translation. 

Seder  Kedeshim,  the  fifth  order,  which  is  now  only 
found  in  the  Talmud  of  Babylon,  contains  eleven  treatises,  only 
one  of  which  is  translated  by  the  authors  so  often  cited.  This 
is  No.  III.,  Cholin,  or  profane  things,  containing  minute 
regulations  for  the  slaughtering  of  cattle  and  fowl  for  non- 
sacrificial  or  domestic  purposes.  In  its  12th  and  last  chapter 
it  declares  the  precept  of  letting  the  parent  bird  taken  in  a 
nest  fly  away  to  be  obligatory  both  in  and  out  of  the  Holy  Land. 
The  other  tracts  are  I.,  Zebachim,  which  gives  laws  relating  to 
sacrifices  in  general ;  II.,  Minhoth,  or  meat  offerings,  relating 
to  the  sacrifices  of  flour ;  IV.,  Bechoroth,  or  the  law  of  the 
first-born ;  V.,  Erachin,  valuation,  relating  to  objects  con¬ 
secrated  to  divine  worship,  and  to  vows;  VI.,  Tamurah, 
substitution,  containing  laws  as  to  the  exchange  of  consecrated 
animals ;  VII.,  Keritoth,  or  excisions,  relating  to  offences 
which,  if  wantonly  committed,  are  to  be  punished  by  excision 
from  the  people  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  death  ;  and  which,  if  inad- 
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vertently  committed,  entail  the  obligation  to  bring  sin-offerings. 
In  this  marked  division  of  the  Mishna  (referring  also  to  the 
tract  Mncooth'),  is  to  be  traced  the  origin  of  the  Romish  dis¬ 
tinction  between  mortal  and  venial  sins.  The  explanation  of 
the  difficult  passage  in  the  first  Gospel,*  which  speaks  of  the 
degree  or  term  of  malediction  Avhich  was  punishable,  by  the 
Bethdin,  wnth  stripes;  and  of  the  more  aggravated  one, 
which  was  punishable  with  excision,  if  unatoned  for  by  a  sin- 
offering,  is  here  to  be  found.  No.  VIII.,  Mehilah,  trespass, 
contains  laws  relating  to  objects  that  have  been  consecrated, 
and  converted  to  profane  use.  No.  IX.,  Tamid,  ‘the  continual,’ 
treats  of  the  daily  sacrifices  in  the  Temple.  No.  X.,  Middoth, 
or  measurements,  refers  to  the  size  of  the  temple  of  Herod,  and 
contains  a  single  detail  as  to  the  difference  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  altar  built  by  the  children  of  the  Captivity  from  those  of 
its  predecessor.  This  tract  has  been  translated,  with  less  than 
absolute  accuracy ,t  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barclay,  of  Jerusalem; 
and  published  in  the  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  for  January,  1872.  Finally,  XL,  Tract 
Kanim,  nests,  which  closes  Seder  Kedesiiim,  relates  to  the 
birds  proper  for  sacrifice. 

The  sixth  and  last  order  of  the  Talmud,  now  found  only  in 
that  of  Babylon,  contains  12  tracts,  but  one  of  which  has  been 
translated  by  Messrs.  Da  Sola  and  Raphall.  The  order  is 
entitled  Seder  Taiiarotii,  and  consists  of  laws  relative  to 
legal  purifications.  The  treatises  are  I.,  Kelim,  defining  things 
liable  to  contract  and  communicate  uncleanness;  II.,  Oholoth, 
relating  to  pollution  from  the  dead  ;  III.,  Neyaim,  concerning 
leprosy  ;  IV.,  Parah,  the  law  of  the  red  heifer;  the  perusal  of 
which  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  argument  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  especially  on  the  13th  verse  of  the  9th 
chapter.  J  Tract  V.,  Taharoth,  relates  to  minor  impurities,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  various  degrees.  No.  YI.,  Mikvaoth,  contains 
the  laws  relative  to  the  total  or  plunging  bath  necessary  for 
certain  legal  purifications;  and  has  the  special  characteristic 
that,  had  it  been  known  to  the  theologians  of  this  country,  it 
would  have  prevented,  or  at  all  events  narrowed  within  a 
rational  limit,  the  most  venomous  of  Protestant  quarrels.  No. 

*  Matt.  V.  22. 

f  The  translator  lias  provided  the  guards  of  the  Temple  with 
cudiions;  a  somewhat  tantalising  Iu.\ury,  as  they  were  punished  if 
they  slept. 

I  The  De  vacca  rnbrd  of  Muimonidcs,  and  the  De  die  expiationis  of 
Rabbi  Chija,  should  be  studied  by  anyone  who  wishes  to  arrive  at  the 
point  of  view  from  which  this  Epistle  was  written. 
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.VII.,  Niddah,  should  be  read  only  by  ])ersons  bound  to  study 
medicine,  being  devoted  to  certain  rules  not  ordinarily  dis- 
-  cussed;  although  they  appear  to  have  occupied  a  dispropor¬ 
tionate  part  of  the  attention  of  the  rabbins.  The  objections 
that  our  modern  sense  of  propriety  raises  to  the  practice  of  the 
Confessional  apply  with  no  less  force  to  the  subject  of  this 
tract,  considered  as  a  matter  to  be  regulated  by  the  priesthood. 
Rabbi  Johanan  has  supplied  the  Ghemara  to  the  first  four 
chapters  of  ,the  ten  contained  in  this  treatise.  Tract  VIII., 
Muhsheerin,  relates  to  the  laws  of  purification  from  contact 
with  unclean  reptiles.  Xo.  IX.,  Zabim,  is  again  a  medical 
treatise  ;  and  No.  X.,  Tebul  Yom,  relates  to  purification  on  the 
day  on  which  legal  uncleanness  is  contracted. 

Tract  XI.,  Yadaim,  contains  rules  for  the  purification  of 
the  hands  by  ablution.  This  is  the  last  treatise  translated  by 
Messrs.  Da  Sola  and  Kaphall.  Its  regulations  rest  on  the 
uncorroborated  authority  of  the  Oral  Law.  The  fact  that  the 
Mishna  of  this  treatise  contains  repeated  reference  to  the 
disputes  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  on  questions  as  to 
ablution,  coupled  wdth  the  mention  of  the  subject  in  the 
Gospels,  renders  it  extremely  important  that  the  corresponding 
Ghemara  should  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  English 
reader.  The  treatise  Oozekin,  or  Stalks,  closes  the  list  of  those 
enumerated  by  the  English  rabbins  as  composing  this  order. 

Four  small  additional  treatises  are,  however,  contained  in 
the  Talmud  of  Babylon ;  namely,  the  Aooth  of  R.  Nathan,  or 
Sentences  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Synagogue,  in  41  sections. 
Sopherim,  or  the  Mode  of  transcribing  the  Roll  of  the  Law,  in 
21  sections;  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  ‘Unexplored 
Syria;’  Semahoth,  or  Ebel  Rabbete,  or  the  Ceremonial  of 
Mourning,  in  14  sections;  Calla,  or  the  Wife,  1  section;  and 
Derek  Eretz,  a  treatise  on  Manners,  in  16  sections. 

Thus  the  Talmud  of  Babylon  contains  6  Sederim,  or  orders, 
68  Mesecoth,  or  tracts,  and  6 1 7  Perehim  or  sections,  which  we 
have  called  chapters. 

Hillel  the  Elder,  one  of  the  most  famous  doctors  of  the 
Mishna,  who  was  bom  at  Babylon,  of  the  royal  family  of 
.  David,  and  came  to  Jerusalem  at  the  age  of  forty,  is  said  to  have 
reduced  to  6  the  orders  of  the  Mishna,  which,  from  the  time  of 
Moses  to  his  own,  had  been  600.  This  tradition  appears  to 
^commemorate  the  first  arrangement  of  the  independent  Perehim 
in  chapters  and  orders.  The  facts  of  the  long  existence  of  the 
numerous  oral  traditions ;  of  their  notation  by  rabbi  after 
rabbi  for  private  recollection,  while  each  gave  them  to  his 
disciples  viva  voce ;  of  their  orderly  arrangement  at  a  sub- 
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-  sequent  period ;  of  their  committal  to  writing,  when  persecution 
'  involved  the  oral  traditions  in  peril ;  and,  finally,  of  their 
completion  by  the  addition  of  the  Ghemara,  are  of  no  small 
value  in  enabling  us  to  understand  the  literary  history  of 
Oriental  records.  The  separate  Suras  of  the  Koran  are  as  yet 
'  unarranged.  The  mode  in  which  ttoXAoi  dvard^a- 

adai  rk  irpayfiara  a  the  writer  of  the  third  Gospel  undertook 
Kade^s  ypd-^ai’,  and  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  arrangement, 
and  to  some  extent  the  contents,  of  this  narrative  diner  from 
.  those  of  the  two  partially  corresponding  Gospels,  may  thus  be 
readily  understood.  Hillel  was,  with  his  great  rival  and  oppo¬ 
nent  Shamai,  under  the  instruction  of  Shemaia,  about  32  B.C. 
To  the  contests  of  these  two  great  schools  very  frequent  im¬ 
plicit  reference  is  made  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  first  great  Doctor  who  undertook  to  commit  to  writing, 
for  public  use,  the  Oral  Law,  was  Juda  the  Saint,  who  flou¬ 
rished  from  190  to  220  a.d.  He  impressed  on  the  Talmud 
the  permanent  form  of  which  Hillel  appears  to  have  been  the 
.  author.  The  work  became  the  classic  authority  of  the  schools 
both  of  Palestine  and  of  Assyria;  and  all  the  disciples  and 
followers  of  R.  Juda  occupied  themselves  with  comments, 
glosses,  and  explanations  of  the  Mishna,  now  reduced  to  the 
state  of  text.  The  chief  and  most  authenticative  of  these  early 
comments  are  known  under  the  name  of  the  Mehiltoth,  the 
Tosaphtoth,  and  the  Baraitoth.  A  century  after  the  date  of 
Juda  the  Saint,  Rabbi  Johanan,  then  head  of  the  school  in 
Palestine,  compiled  from  these  sources  the  Ghemara  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.  His  death  left  his  work  incomplete,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  number  of  tracts  contained  in  the  present 
editions  of  this  code  of  the  Talmud  that  are  without  Ghemara. 

The  completion  of  the  Ghemara,  and  the  collection  of  that 
great  body  of  comments  and  precepts  which  relates  to  the 
study  of  the  Law  out  of  the  Holy  Land,  were  the  objects  that 
led  R.  Ache,  and  his  fellow-labourer  R.-  Avina,  to  commence 
the  compilation  of  the  Ghemara  of  Babylon.  The  death  of  R. 
Ache  is  said  to  have  taken  place  about  427  a.d.,  and  his  work 
was  completed  by  R.  Jose,  seventy-three  years  after  that 
event.  The  Talmud  is  referred  to  in  the  Koran  (Sura 
11,  53)  in  the  words,  ‘  I  delivered  to  Moses  the  book,  and  the 
*  Alfarcan  to  be  unto  you  for  a  guide.’  The  arrangement  of  the 
Talmud  of  Babylon  differs  in  many  details  from  that  of  the 
.  Talmud  of  Jerusalem.  In  twenty-six  tracts,  the  former  has 
;  no  Ghemara,  and  in  the  tract  Shecalim  the  Ghemara  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  is  applied  in  the  Babylon  Talmud. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  several  tracts  of  the  Mishna, 
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and  their  accompanying  Ghemara,  as  constituting  the  Tal¬ 
mud.  That  word,  however,  is  often  applied  to  designate  the 
whole  teaching  of  the  Jewish  Law — including  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa,  together  with  the  books  of 
which  we  have  given  a  brief  precis. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  three  obscure  and  mystic 
glosses  on  the  Pentateuch,  which  exist  under  the  names  of 
Mekilta,  Siphra,  and  Siphri.  The  first  is  a  commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Exodus.  Tlie  second,  attributed  to  Rav,  or  Abba 
Aribba,  who  was  rector  of  the  University  of  Sora  until  a.t>. 
243,  is  also  called  the  Torath  Coltenim,  or  law  of  the  priests, 
and  is  founded  on  Leviticus.  The  third  book,  Siphri.  is  a 
comment  on  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Talmud,  remarks  the  Abbe  Chiarini,  like 
the  Tabernacle  of  Moses,  has  three  veils.  Raise  the  first,  and 
you  enter  the  ])orch.  Lift  the  second,  and  the  Holy  Place 
is  before  you.  Beyond  the  third,  is  the  Holy  of  Holies.  With 
these  three  stages  of  devout  intelligence  correspond  the  Halaca, 
the  Agada,  and  the  Cabbala.  The  third  of  these  studies, 
which  is  the  parent  of  the  alchemy  and  the  magic  of  the  Middle 
Ages,forms  the  subject  of  the  extremely  obscure  books  entitled 
Jetsira  and  Zohar.  We  have  only  space  to  refer  to  the  master 
idea  of  the  Cabbalistic  philosophy,  to  which  may  be  traced  the 
origin  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Sei)hur,  or  Logos,  which  has  been 
erroneously  attributed  to  a  Platonic  source. 

God,  according  to  the  Jetsira,  created  the  world  by  three 
Sephirim ;  His  conception  (or  idea).  His  word,  and  His  writ¬ 
ing.  The  archetype  of  the  world  was  conceived  by  the  Divine 
Being  with  number,  weight,  and  measure ;  it  was  called  from 
nothing  into  existence  by  His  word,  and  it  was  peopled  with 
creatures,  who  are  His  writing;  and  conception,  word,  and 
■ivriting  are  the  same  thing  in  God.  The  Hebrew  language  is 
Divine,  because  God  has  made  use  of  it  to  communicate  with 
man.  Its  writing  is  perfect,  and  the  form  of  every  letter  involves 
a  mystery.  (This  points  back  to  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt.) 
The  hidden  ways  of  wisdom  are  the  ten  Sephiroth,  or  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  Divinity,  and  the  twenty-two  letters,  which  are 
types  of  matter.  (In  the  former  it  is  impossible  not  to  recog¬ 
nise,  ipso  nomine,  the  ten  cyphers,  which  Europe  owes  to  the 
Arabic  writers.)  The  letters  are,  three  mother  letters,  seven 
double,  and  twelve  single ;  and  in  the  microcosm  and  macro¬ 
cosm — the  world,  the  soul,  and  the  year — ‘all  things  are  ordered 


‘  by  one  on  three,  three  on  seven,  and  seven  on  twelve.’  We  spare 
our  readers  any  discussion  of  the  four  alphabets,  and  the  four 
species  of  the  ('abbala. 
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We  may  perhaps  most  clearly  grasp  the  tenets  of  the  chief 
Jewish  sects  during  the  early  Christian  centuries  by  contrast¬ 
ing  the  several  directions  in  Avhich  they  diverged  from  the 
common  centre  of  the  Written  Law. 

Most  conservative  in  their  views,  although  historically 
uncertain  in  their  origin,  were  the  Karaites,  who  seem  to  be 
the  vofiiKoi  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Talmud  classes  them 
as  a  branch  of  the  Sadducees.  They  regarded  the  Written  Law 
alone  as  divinely  inspired,  and  rarely  availed  themselves  of 
traditional  interpretation.  Critical  remarks  on  the  mode  of 
reading  and  interpreting  the  Bible,  which  are  attributed  in  the 
Talmud  to  the  Scribes,  are  of  the  Karaite  school. 

In  opposition  to  these  literalists,  the  great  sect  of  the  Phari¬ 
sees,  which  sprang  up  during  the  early  days  of  the  Maccabees, 
esteemed  the  letter  of  the  Law  above  its  spirit ;  the  Oral  above 
the  Written  Law,  and  ceremonies  above  morality.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  of  various  branches  of  the  Pharisees,  v/hich  is  to  be 
collected  from  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  explains  the  frequent 
coupling  of  the  name  of  that  sect  with  the  reproach  of  hypocrisy. 
Seven  classes  of  their  professors  of  the  Law  are  nam^,  out  of 
which  there  is  but  one  w’ho  were  confessedly  actuated  in  their 
conduct  by  the  noblest  principle,  namely  the  love  of  God. 
Among  the  other  six  were  the  Shekamites,  who  displayed  their 
good  deeds  to  all  the  ■world,  as  if  they  bore  them  on  their 
shoulders  (d3K');  the  Niephes,  or  borrowers,  -who  constantly 
asked  for  loans  in  order  to  give  alms  or  perform  other  good 
deeds ;  the  Kizeen,  or  counters,  who  reckoned  a  commandment 
against  every  transgression ;  those  who  feigned  to  renounce 
their  property  in  order  to  bestow  it  in  pious  Avorks  (repre¬ 
sented,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by  Ananias  and  Sapphira) ; 
those  Avho  asked  of  all  men  to  tell  them  of  any  transgression 
that  they  had  committed,  that  they  might  make  expiation ;  and 
those  who  performed  their  prescribed  duties  simply  through  the 
influence  of  fear. 

The  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  the  followers  of  Sadok  and 
Baithos,  originated  about  300  B.C.,  and  disputed  the  great 
authority  of  the  Pharisees.  The  doubts  entertained  by  this 
sect  as  to  the  future  life  and  the  spiritual  existence  are 
reflected  in  the  Talmud  by  a  frequent  indifference  as  to  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

The  opposite  pole  to  the  Sadducees  was  occupied  by  the 
Mehestanites,  a  sect  as  old  as  the  Captivity,  which  had  drawn 
from  Persian  sources  a  detailed  belief  in  the  influence  of  good 
and  evil  spirits,  as  well  as  in  astrology.  Much  of  the  ghost 
lore  of  the  Talmud  has  been  contributed  by  this  sect,  which  to 
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some  extent  influenced  the  main  body  of  Jewish  belief.  Nor 
are  the  doctrines  in  question  by  any  means  confined  to  the  pale 
of  Judaism. 

The  ^lisraimites  originated  soon  after  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  (jreat.  They  are  to  be  recognised  in  all  those  passages  in 
the  Talmud  which  relate  to  the  Numeric  or  Graphic  Cabbala — 
which  was  derived  from  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  They 
ascribed  a  divine  origin,  and  hidden  teaching,  to  the  very  form 
of  the  square  Chaldaic  characters ;  a  doctrine  that  points  back 
to  a  period  when  the  phonetic  value  of  the  hieroglyjihics  had 
not  superseded  all  earlier  idiographic  significance.  Thus  the 
opening  left  between  the  stem  of  the  Koph  and  its  curved  part 
is  said  to  intimate  that  the  door  of  Divitoe  mercy  was  never 
closed  to  the  penitent. 

The  Essenes,  or  OracuHsts,  professed  to  find  in  the  Law  a 
species  of  allegory.  To  them  is  to  be  attributed  a  great 
portion  of  what  is  called  the  Agada  and  Midrasha  of  the  Talmud, 
and  we  trace  the  influence  of  their  doctrines  in  such  expressions 
as  ‘  the  law,  having  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come ;  ’  and 
‘  this  Agar  is  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia.’  But  the  Essenes  of 
the  Talmud  can  hardly  be  identified  with  the  sect  described, 
at  unusual  length,  by  Josephus  under  that  name,  in  whom  it  is 
diflScult  to  recognise  any  other  body  than  the  early  Jewish 
Christians.* 

*  It  seems  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  under  the  name  of 
the  Eseenians,  Josephus  actually  describes  the  early  Christians,  to 
whom,  if  the  portions  of  the  works  attributed  to  him  as  to  Christ 
and  as  to  Hades  are  genuine,  he  may  be  considered  to  have  belonged.  - 
His  abandonment  of  the  national  cause,  when  actually  hopeless,  oan  - 
thus  be  explained  without  injury  to  his  (diaracter.  -  The  points  in  com-  . 
mon  between  the  sects  in  question  may  thus  be  cited. 

The  Essenes  _  The  Christi.\ns  ‘  -  • 

do  not  oCer  sacrifices,  because  they  were  baptised  in  the  name  of  tlie  : 
have  more  pure  lustrations  of  their  Lord  Jesus.  Acts  xix.  5. 
own.  Ant.  xvili.  i.  ' 

We  have  an  altar,  of  which  they 
have  no  right  to  eat  who  serve  the 
Tabernacle.  Heb.  xiii.  10. 

Having  all  things  in  common.  They  had  all  -things  common. 

Acts  iv.  32. 

They  appoint  certain  stewards  Look  ye  out  among  you  seven 
to  take  care  of  their  common  men  of  honest  report  .  .  .  over 
offices.  Bell.  u.  viii.  this  business.  Acts  vi.  3. 

They  minister  to  one  another.  Ye  ought  also  to  wash  one 

another’s  feet.  John  xiii.'  14. 

Here  we  have  no  continuing 
city.  Heb.  13,  14. 


They  have  no  certain  city. 
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The  Hellenists  took  their  rise  in  the  time  of  the  Greek  I 
kings ;  and  introduced  much  from  the  philosophy  of  Greece 
into  both  the  doctrine  and  the  customs  of  the  Jews.  They 
gave  a  High  Priest  to  Jerusalem  in  the  person  of  Jason. 
They  were  the  first  sect  encountered  by  Paul  after  his  con¬ 
version  ;  and  their  influence  must  have  been  considerable  to  > 
have  induced  or  enabled  a  scholar  of  the  Pharisee  Gamaliel  to 
quote  the  Greek  poet  Aratus. 

The  Therapeutists  may  be  considered  as  the  natural  counter- 
jx)ise  of  any  philosophical  tendency  among  the  Jews ;  their 
doctrine  that  supreme  happiness  consisted  in  meditation  being 
one  to  be  met  with  among  the  Indian  Fakeers. 

The  name  of  the  Herodians,  who  allowed  political  constraint 
to  regulate  religious  worship,  and  of  the  opposing  sect  of  the 
Gaulonites,  or  Zealots,  who  were  intolerant  of  even  . the  pay¬ 
ment  of  tribute  to  any  but  the  Eternal  King,  wiU  be  recognised 


They  neglect  wedlock. 

They  have  a  greater  affection 
for  one  another  than  other  sects 
have. 

Still  they  take  their  weapons. 

They  go  into  the  dining-room 
as  into  a  certain  holy  temple. 

Swearing  is  avoided  by  them. 

There  are  also,  tho.se  among 
them  who  undertake  to  foretell 
things  to  come.  Bell.  ii.  viii.  12. 

They  will  equally  preserve  the 
books  belonging  to  their  sect. 

And  the  names  of  the  angels. 

Those  that  are  caught  in  any 
heinous  sin  they  cast  out  of  their 
society,  and  he  who  is  thus  sepa¬ 
rated  from  them  does  often  die  in  a 
miserable  manner. 

There  are  about  4,000  men  that 
live  in  this  way. 

(Verbatim  extracts  from  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Essenians  in  Ant. 
xviii.  i.  and  Bell.  n.  viii.) 


It  is  good  for  a  man  not  to . 
touch  a  woman.  1  Cor.  vi^ 

We  know  that  we  have  passed 
from  death  to  life  because  we 
love  the  brethren.  1  John  iii.  14. 

He  that  hath  no  sword,  let  him 
sell  his  garment  and  buy  one. 
Luke  xxii.  36. 

When  ye  come  together  into 
one  place,  this  is  not  to. eat  the 
Lord's  Supper.  1  Cor.  xi.  20. 
Swear  not  at  all.  IVlatt.  v.  34. , 
Desire  spiritiial  gifts,  but  rather , 
that  ye  may  prophesy.  1  Cor.’ 
xiv.  1.  '  '  ‘i  ‘ 

Hold  'fast  the  form  of  sound, 
words.  2  Tim.  i.  13.  .•  Holding 
fast  the  faithful  word.  -  Tit.  i.  9.‘  '• 
The  seven  stars  are  the  angels  of 
the  seven  churches.  Apoc.  i..20.. 

If  we  sin  wilfully  there  remain- 
eth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin,  but. 
a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of 
judgment.  Heb.  x.  27.  ' 

about  3,000  soula  ^  Acts  il. 
41.  The  number  of  the  men  was 
about  5,000.  Acts  iv.  4.  •  •' 
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by  the  students  of  the  Evangelists  and  of  Josephus.  But  it 
passes  the  limits  of  ordinary  intelligence  to  assign  any  principle, 
but  that  of  mutual  contradiction,  to  the  unresting  schism 
between  the  schools  of  Shamai  and  of  Hillel. 

Such  were  the  sects  and  schools,  and  such  the  main  topics  of 
constant  dispute,  that  Avere  rife  at  Jerusalem  during  the  child¬ 
hood  and  the  manhood  of  Christ.  There  is  scarce  a  page  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  on  which  a.  clear  and  instructive  light  may 
not  be  thrown  by  the  study  of  the  topics  Avhich  are  introduced 
by  the  writers  as  too  familiar  to  need  explanation.  We  may 
even  say,  that  the  most  obscure  passages  thus  become  plain, 
and  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  of  Christ,  the  meaning 
Avhich  they  bore  to  His  hearers,  comes  out  Avith  unexpected 
force  and  often  with  unsuspected  beauty.  No  one  Avho  reads 
the  Gospels  Avith  a  competent  knoAvledge  of  the  Talmud,  Avill 
admit  that  they  can  otherwise  be  fully  understood.  On  the  entire 
history  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  from  the  days  of  Moses  to  our 
OAvn,  a  comment  is  here  affoi’ded  Avithout  Avhich  the  text 
remains  an  enigma. 

The  diffusion  of  a  competent  knoAvledge  of  the  Talmud  Avould 
have  a  result  Avhich  might  be  ungrateful  to  certain  tempers,  but 
which  Avould  be  most  beneficial  to  the  interest  of  literature,  both 
religious  and  ethical.  It  AV'ould  tend  to  extinguish  controversy. 
It  might,  alas !  prove  too  true  that  the  flames,  Avhen  stamped 
out  in  one  place,  Avould  break  forth  Avith  renewed  fury  in 
another.  But  the  plain  man,  avIio  seeks  truth  for  its  own  sake, 
would  not  fail  to  derive  a  benefit.  As  it  is,  Avhile  the  clashing 
A'iews  of  rival  schools  •are  based,  in  their  common  ignorance,  on 
imaginary  foundations,  the  unlearned  obserA’er  may  Avell  feel 
perplexed.  But  when  he  finds  where  the  real  bone  of  conten¬ 
tion  lies,  and  sees  Iioav  far  the  ground  can  be  levelled  and  SAvept 
before  the  fight  fairly  begins,  it  may  so  chance  that  he  Avill 
take  but  little  interest  in  the  contest,  and  rather  leave  it  to 
those  who  are  by  temperament  polemics  and  disputants  quand 
mkme. 

No  subject,  for  example,  has  more  bitterly  divided  certain 
sects  of  Protestants  than  Avhat  is  called  the  Baptismal  Con¬ 
troversy.  This  is  a  dispute  that  has  been  carried  on  almost 
entirely  on  false  assumptions.  The  two  main  questions  raised 
are,  the  age  at  which  the  rite  of  baptism  should  be  adminis¬ 
tered,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  effected.  This  is 
altogether  a  distinct  question  from  that  of  the  sacramental 
efficacy  of  the  institution.  It  may  be  named  the  ritual,  or 
ceremonial,  dispute,  as  distinguished  from  that  which  is 
doctrinal  or  theological.  The  Romish  Church,  more  suo, 
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cuts  the  question  very  short.  It  relies  on  its  own  tradi¬ 
tion  ;  and  asperses,  signs,  and  anoints  every  infant,  in  the 
name  of  the  Church,  within  the  shortest  possible  period  after 
birth ;  thus  expediting  the  passage  from  this  world  of  many 
a  weakly  suckling.  It  deserves  remark,  that  the  one  point 
connected  with  this  rite  w'hich  is  accepted  by  the  whole  of 
Christendom  as  incontrovertible,  is  the  essential  necessity  of 
the  material  employed.  The  pure  element  of  Avater  is  indis¬ 
pensable.  The  two  Eastern  monotheistic  rituals  admit  of  the 
substitution  of  clean  sand,  for  ceremonial  ablutions,  where  Avater 
cannot  be  obtained.  In  the  greater  strictness  of  the  Occidental 
rubric  may  be  traced  a  mark  of  the  direct  filiation  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  rite  Avith  the  administration  of  the  total  plunging  bath, 
which  the  proselyte,  and  the  Jcav  and  tJcAvess,  subject  to  certain 
legal  pollution,  Avere  compelled  to  undergo.  lYi  extending  the 
application  of  the  rite  to  children,  the  Avater-dreading  Italians 
have  alloAved  the  symbol  of  aspersion  to  replace  the  original 
practice ;  although  the  use  of  the  element  necessary  for  the 
total  bath,  but  not  necessary  for  a  partial  ablution,  is  retained. 
In  the  Greek  Church,  the  original  total  immersion  is  still 
applied  to  infants,  to  the  great  fnrthei'ance  of  the  survivorship 
of  the  strongest. 

Had  the  controversialists  Avho  have  vexed  our  language  Avith 
the  A'ehement  dispute  knoAvn  as  the  Baptismal  Controversy, 
taken  the  trouble  to  acquaint  themselves  Avith  the  facts  Avhich 
they  Avere  content  to  infer  from  one  or  tAvo  indistinct  passages 
of  the  NeAv  Testament,  the  quarrel,  if  not  absolutely  pre¬ 
vented,  AA’ould  at  all  eA’ents  have  been  confined  Avithin  the 
limits  of  rational  discussion.  All  parties  must  have  recognised 
the  universal  practice,  in  the  Catholic  Church,  of  an  initiatory 
rite ;  the  legislation  affecting  Avhich,  if  it  ever  had  a  definite 
existence,  is  entirely  lost  beneath  the  darkness  of  the  first  three 
centuries  of  persecution.  Further,  they  Avould  have  traced  an 
historic  affiliation  Avith  an  ordinary  JcAvish  rite,  and  especially 
with  the  performance  of  that  rite  by  .John  the  son  of  Zacharias. 
Thirdly,  they  must  have  seen  the  absolute  contrast  existing 
betAveen  the  actual  Christian,  and  the  ancient  Jewish,  rites,  as 
to  person,  occasion,  and  method.  With  the  ground  thus  cleared, 
it  is  of  course  possible  to  enter  on  a  long  and  perplexed  inquiry 
as  to  the  character  and  effect  of  the  institution.  But,  for  the 
Baptismal  Controversy,  as  it  actually  encumbers  our  shelves, 
there  would  have  been  no  room. 

While  disputes  that  are  rather  ecclesiastical  than  religious 
must  thus  be  narroAved,  if  not  obviated,  by  a  competent  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  mother  facts,  quarrels  of  an  altogether  different 
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order  would  have  been  entirely  avoided,  if  the  rulers  of  Catholic 
Christendom  had  been  enlightened  by  some  of  the  most  rudi¬ 
mentary  principles  of  the  interpretation  of  the  ancient  Law. 

The  men  who  attributed  to  every  word,  and  to  every  letter, 
of- the  Pentateuch  a  direct  divine  origin  and  ordination,  yet 
admitted  a  maxim,  inspired  by  the  profoundest  common  sense, 
the  application  of  which  Avould  have  prevented  the  shameful 
struggle  of  the  Holy  See  with  the  immortal  Galileo.  Loquitur 
lex,  is  the  rule,  phrasihus  Jiliorum  homiuum.  The  highest 
human  study,  the  Rabbins  taught,  was  that  of  the  Law.  But 
if  positive  science,  in  other  hands,  made  definite  discoveries, 
there  was  an  elasticity  in  the  unchangeable  Word  that  could 
never  permit  of  any  contradiction  arising  between  Faith  and 
Science.  Cultivated  Europe  should  blush  to  the  very  finger-nails 
at  her  ignorance  of  such  au  ircuical  and  philosophical  maxim, 
hidden  in  the  neglected  lore  of  the  Jewish  sages.  It  is  true 
that  a  legislation  like  that  of  Closes  might  admit  of  a  provision 
for  the  organic  growth  of  human  intelligence  which  would  be 
fatal  to  a  legislation  like  that  of  the  Papacy.  But  the  fact  is 
hardly  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 

We  may  take  a  step  further  in  the  same  luminous  direc¬ 
tion.  Men  are  not  yet  very  old  who  can  remember  the  alacrity 
with  which  theologians  of  different  schools  hastened  to  extin¬ 
guish,  first  the  glimmer  and  then  the  glow,  which  w'as  thrown 
upon  the  unwritten  history  of  mankind  by  the  discoveries  of 
Cuvier  and  his  school.  The  excitement  in  men’s  minds  in 
England  on  the  subject  was  hardly  less  keen  than  that  which  was 
previously  aroused,  in  cultivated  Italy,  by  the  announcements  of 
Galileo.  The  Latin  literature  of  the  time  of  the  ‘  Tuscan  Artist  ’ 
shoAvs  that  a  terror,  like  that  caused  by  an  actual  earthquake, 
shook  the  most  intelligent  men.  They  felt  as  if  the  solid  earth 
w'as  falling  from  under  them.  In  our  time  the  fear  w'as,  perhaps, 
more  narrow,  but  it  was  nevertheless  intense.  It  was  the  con¬ 
scientious  opinion  of  many  good  men  that  the  hypotheses  of 
the  immense  antiquity  of  our  planet;  of  the  existence  on  its 
surface  of  successive  forms  of  life,  and  of  death ;  and  of  the 
long -descended  and  hoary  age  of  the  human  species ;  Avere  in 
contradiction  to  the  plain  A\ords  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  But 
the  educated  tlcAv  Avould  not  be  content,  in  this  respect,  with 
the  enlargement  of  vision  insured  by  the  knoAvledge  that  the 
Divine  Law  spoke  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  its  hearers.  His 
light  Avas  yet  brighter.  He  knew  that  the  Mikra  had  its 
Agada  no  less  than  the  Mishna.  He  knew  that  all  the 
teachers  of  his  people,  in  long  line  of  associated  Sanhedrin 
ascending  to  the  great  Master,  Moses,  himself,  had  shoAA-n 
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that  the  Holy  Writings  contained  allegory  as  well  as  precept 
and  history.  He  could  have  used  the  words  of  the  writer  of 
the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were 
composed — that  no  prophetic,  or  allegoric,  part  of  Scripture 
was  for  the  interpretation  of  idiotai — {ihias  iniXuaitos') — men 
unlearned  in  the  Law.  He  would  have  been  told  in  plain 
terms  by  his  liabbins  that  the  man  who  attached  a  literal 
meaning  to  an  allegoric  part  of  Scripture  was  a  fool.  He  M’ould 
soon  have  been  made  aAvare  that  the  study  of  the  ‘  work  of  the 
‘  Creation,’  *  as  well  as  of  the  ‘  work  of  the  Chariot,’  f  was 
specially  prohibited  to  the  unlearned.  Without  going  to  the 
full  extent  to  which  this  view  is  carried  by  the  Rabbins, 
critical  discrimination,  and  due  knowledge  of  the  Sacred  Books, 
are  enough  to  show  the  purely  absurd  character  of  a  gi’oup  of 
English  publications  of  which  we  may  not  even  yet  have  seen 
the  last. 

If  we  pass  from  the  regions,  which  are  yet  far  from  being 
absolutely  deserted,  of  ecclesiological  controversy;  if  we  shun 
any  outburst  of  that  guerilla  warfare  which  is  yet  active  on 
the  confines  where  science  and  religious  opinion  march,  we 
shall  find  that  one  special  study  of  our  own  day,  the  pursuit 
of  an  exhaustive  and  determinative  criticism,  has  yet  very 
much  to  gain  from  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  Talmud. 
The  very  Avords  of  the  Mishna  are  often  quoted  verbatim  by 
the  New  Testament  writers,  as  when  Paul  uses  the  phrase, 
‘  The  cup  of  blessing  Avhich  Ave  bless.’  {  In  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  Christ  three  times  §  distinctly  quotes  the  Oral  Law,  by 
the  appropriate  phrase,  ‘  It  has  been  said  by  the  elders,’  He 
proceeds,  on  that  and  on  other  occasions,  to  give  His  judgment 
on  points  AA'hich  Ave  knoAv  to  have  been  main  topics  of  dispute 
betAveen  the  doctors  of  the  great  schools  of  His  day.  Such  was 
the  controversy  betAveen  the  Beth  Shamai  and  the  Beth 
Hillel  as  to  the  causes  Avhich  Avould  justify  a  man  in  giving  a 
Get,  or  bill  of  divorce.  Such  Avere  A’arious  points  at  issue 
betAveen  the  Pharisees,  Avho  exalted  ceremonial  observance 

•  Gen.  i.  f  Ezek.  i.  J  1  Cor.  x.  16. 

§  Matt.  V.  21,  27,  33.  The  injunctions  thus  cited  are  taken  from 
the  Mislina,  Avhere  it  is  explanatory  of  the  Written  Law.  In  a*.  31 — 
38,  and  43,  are  references  to  oral  precepts  Avhich  are  not  founded  on 
the  letter  of  the  Pentateuch.  A  distinction  is  made  betAveen  the  tAvo, 
both  in  the  mode  of  quoting  them,  and  in  the  character  of  the 
comment.  In  the  first  case  the  injunctions  are  fortified  by  the  enun¬ 
ciation  of  their  purport ;  in  the  second  they  are  contradicted.  This  dis¬ 
tinction  pervades  the  Avhole  teaching  of  Christ  recorded  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels. 
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above  doctrine,  and  the  oral  above  the  written  Law,  and  the 
Karaites  and  Sadducees,  who  were  the  strict  literalists  of  the 
day ;  the  latter  of  whom  questioned  the  certitude  of  the  preva¬ 
lent  doctrine  as  to  spirits  and  a  future  life,  because  it  was  not 
to  be  arrived  at  from  the  direct  words  of  the  Mikra.  Such 
were  those  between  the  Herodians,  who  held  that  it  is  lawful 
to  change  forms  of  observance  for  purely  worldly  reasons, 
when  constrained  to  do  so  by  force,  and  the  Gaulonites  or 
Zealots,  an  offshoot  of  the  Pharisees,  who  teach,  in  the  Talmud, 
that  the  Jews  can  be  subjects  or  tributaries  of  no  king  but  the 
Eternal.  Such,  again,  were  the  questions  as  to  the  observance 
of  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Seder  Tahoroth,  as  to  ablutions 
and  purifications,  and  the  prohibition  of  eating  grains  from  the 
ear  on  the  Sabbath.  Such  were  the  legal  objections  raised  by 
the  Pharisees,  not  to  a  miracle  of  healing,  but  to  the  breach  of 
the  Law  of  Sabbath  by  commanding  a  man  to  carry  his  bed  on 
that  day.  In  fact,  the  whole  text  of  the  Xew  Testament  is 
so  full  of  references  to  the  points  around  Avhich  the  contro¬ 
versies  of  the  great  religious  sects  of  the  day  revolved,  that 
no  distinct  and  intelligent  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  writers 
can  be  arrived  at  by  persons  who  are  altogether  ignorant  of 
the  literary  history  of  the  period. 

We  may,  indeed,  well  think  it  inexplicable  that  the  doctors 
of  the  Christian  Church  should  not  have  been  induced  by  the 
plain  language  of  Christ  Himself  to  undertake  that  study  of 
the  Hebrew  literature  which  was  necessary  to  a  clear  grasp 
of  the  meaning  of  His  words.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Christ  gave  the  full  weight  of  His  authority  to  the  support  of 
the  Oral  Law.  When  He  says  of  those  who  sit  in  Moses’  seat, 
‘  Whatsoever  they  bid  you  observe,  observe  and  do,’  *  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  written  precepts,  as  to  which  no 
such  enforcement  could  for  a  moment  be  thought  necessary. 
The  forms  in  which  the  Mikra  and  the  Mishna  are  severally 
quoted  are  so  distinct  as  to  leave  no  pretext  for  confusion. 
The  line  which  is  drawn  by  Christ  lies  between  the  ancient 
constitutions,  orally  handed  down,  in  elucidation  of  the  brief 
injunctions  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  those  later  regulations  of 
the  Sanhedrin,  which  had  no  such  origin.  In  s])eaking  of  the 
unchangeable  authority  of  the  law  of  Moses,  the  whole  body 
of  written  and  ancient  traditional  legislation  is  distinctly  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Christ. 

A  striking  instance  may  be  adduced  of  the  manner  in  which 
imitortant  questions  of  historical  criticism  may  be  solved  by 

*  Matt,  xxiii.  3. 
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the  aid  of  the  Talmud.  One  of  the  most  urgent  critical 
questions  of  the  day  is  that  of  the  collation  of  the  first  three 
Gospels  (in  our  present  arrangement  of  the  New  Testament) 
with  the  fourth.  The  subject  has  been  recently  discussed,  in 
a  contemporary  journal,  in  a  temper  that  is  creditable  to  the 
polemics  of  the  day.  The  writer,  at  the  same  time,  expresses 
a  calm  reliance  on  the  impregnable  character  of  his  own  view, 
which  some  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  Talmud 
would  tend  considerably  to  modify. 

The  four  Gospels  all  agree  in  describing  the  Crucifixion  as 
occurring  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
sixth  day  of  the  week.  The  fourth  Gospel  is  singular  in 
including  a  distinct  chronological  indication  of  the  year.  This 
is  afforded  by  the  reckoning  of  46  years  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  third  Temple  (which  took  place  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Herod),  and  by  the  mention  of  two  subsequent  pass- 
overs.  In  the  year  thus  determined,  the  30th  of  the  vulgar 
era,  the  Paschal  Sabbath  fell  on  the  16th  of  Nisan.  The  three 
first  Gospels  speak  distinctly  of  the  eating  of  the  Passover  by 
Christ  and  His  disciples  on  the  night  before  the  Crucifixion, 
that  is  to  say,  the  14th  Nisan.  So  far  all  is  accordant.  But 
the  fourth  Gospel  states  that  the  Crucifixion  took  place  on 
the  eve  of  the  Passover,*  'trapaaKsvi)  tov  Trdaj^a,  that  ‘  great 
*  was  the  day  of  that  Sabbath,’  f  that  they  (avrol)  ‘  went  not 
‘  into  the  Praetorium  ’  (on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day),  *  lest 
‘  they  should  be  defiled,’  so  as  to  be  unable  to  eat  the  Pass- 
over,!  and  that  the  last  supper  took  place  ‘  before  the  feast  of 
‘  the  Passover,’  Trpo  t^s  iopTrjs  tov  Trua^a.  It  is  argued  that 
all  these  expressions  may  be  so  explained  as  to  allow  of  an 
identification  of  meaning  with  the  other  Gospels.  This  is 
where  the  conflict  now  halts. 

The  light  which  the  Talmud  sheds  upon  the  subject  is  such 
as  to  render  doubt  impossible.  Throughout  Palestine,  after 
sunset  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  and  in  Jerusalem  after  noon  on 
that  day,  it  was  criminal  either  to  buy  or  to  sell ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  it  was  forbidden  to  carry  a  scrip  or  loose  purse,  to 
remove  an  object  from  one  domicile  to  another,  or  to  carry  even 
the  smallest  coin  in  a  pui’se,  if  one  were  permanently  attached 
to  the  girdle.  The  full  rigidity  of  the  Law  of  Sabbath  applied 
to  the  Passover.  When  we  find  it  stated,  therefore,  that  ‘  Some 
‘  thought, because  Judas  had  the  bag,  that  Jesus  had  said  unto 
‘  him,  •*  Buy  that  we  have  need  of  against  the  feast,”  ’  we  are 
certain  that  the  writer  (if  aware  of  the  customs  of  Palestine, 
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which  differed  in  many  respects  from  those  of  the  J ews  residing 
out  of  Syria)  could  not  have  intended  to  identify  the  Last 
Supper  with  the  Passover.  The  nearest  occasion  on  which 
the  15th  of  Nisan  fell  on  the  Sabbath  was  three  years  after 
the  true  date  of  the  Crucifixion.*  Ebrard,  in  commenting  on 
this  question  in  his  *  Gospel  History  ’  (pp.  399-401),  has  cited 
several  of  the  most  important  passages  in  the  Talmud  that 
throw  light  on  the  observance  of  the  Passover.  With  a  can¬ 
dour  as  honourable  as  it  is  rare  he  has  retracted  the  opinion 
that  he  formerly  maintained  as  to  the  determination  of  date 
derivable  from  the  fourth  gospel.  But  when  he  goes  on  to 
argue  that  in  the  year  a.d.  33  the  Passover  might  have  been 
kept  on  the  third  day  of  the  astronomical  lunation,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  supposed  obscuration  of  the  new  moon  by  clouds 
on  the  first  and  second  days,  he  takes  a  position  which  a  little 
wider  study  of  Hebrew  literature  would  have  shown  him  to 
be  utterly  untenable.  In  the  Holy  Land  no  artificial  calendar 
was  kept,  but  the  feasts  of  trumpets  which  celebrated  the  new 
moons  were  regulated  by  actual  observation  of  the  crescent. 
From  the  time  of  the  preceding  full  moon  it  was  easy  to  tell 
when  the  new  moon  was  due.  On  that  evening  it  was  watched 
for  throughout  Palestine,  and  those  who  first  observed  it 
hastened  to  give  evidence  of  the  fact  before  the  Sanhedrin ; 
the  law  of  the  Sabbath  day  being  relaxed  to  allow  of  their 
journey  for  that  purpose.  It  is  recorded  that  as  many  as  forty 
pairs  of  witnesses  once  passed  through  Lydda  on  the  Sabbath. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  witnesses  should  be  persons  of  good 
character.  They  were  questioned  by  the  Bethdin  as  to  the 
form  and  position  of  the  new  moon ;  and  if  they  had  seen  it 
only  through  clouds,  through  glass,  or  reflected  in  water,  the 
evidence  was  not  accepted.  Evidence  was  receivable  during 
the  thirtieth  day  of  the  expiring  month,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
evening  prayer.  If  it  was  accepted,  a  beacon  was  lighted  on 
Mount  Olivet,  and  the  light  sped  fi-om  mountain  to  mountain, 
‘  until  t  the  whole  country  appeared  like  a  blazing  fire.’  If 
the  moon  was  not  seen  on  the  proper  day,  the  next  day  was 
taken  to  be  the  first  of  the  month.  A  delay  of  two  days, 
assumed  by  Ebrard  to  have  occurred,  was  impossible. 

No  phenomenon  within  the  range  of  written  history  is  of 
higher  interest,  as  shedding  light  on  the  great  j)roblem  of  the 
secular  education  of  mankind,  than  the  mutual  relation 


•  Pesachim  iv.  1.,  vi.  1.  Sabbath,  x.  8.,  xxiv.  1.  Meguilah,  i.  4. 
Moed  Katton,  ii.  4.  Beracoth,  ix.  5. 

t  Rosh  Hashana,  ii.  4.  Novilunii  Initiatio,  ii.  5,  iv.  2. 
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between  the  Jewish  Law  and  the  character  of  the  Jewish 
people.  The  •  length  of  time  over  which  our  more  or  less 
minute  knowledge  of  the  case  extends  is,  in  Itself,  a  feature  of 
signal  importance.  The  line  by  which  the  duration  of  the 
Chinese  monarchy,  from  its  first  assuming  the  hereditary  form 
under  Yu,  to  its  present  existence  under  the  22nd  dynasty, 
is  to  be  measured,  is  indeed  longer  by  one  fifth  than  that 
which  limits  the  history  of  any  Semitic  people ;  and  yet  the 
language  of  the  Golden  Empire  has  not  passed,  during  that 
long  era,  beyond  its  original  monosyllabic  form.  But  the 
laws  and  literature  of  China  have  exerted  no  sensible  influence 
on  those  of  Europe,  which  trace  their  afiSliation  on  the  one 
side  to  Moses  and  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  philosophers  of  Greece,  and  to  the  laws  of  Rome.  The 
duration  of  the  thirty-three  dynasties  of  Egypt,  down  to  the 
termination  of  the  independent  existence  of  the  monarchy  at 
the  battle  of  Actium,  Is  again  nearly  eight  centuries  longer  than 
that  of  the  Chinese  Empire;  and  the  influence' of  Egyptian 
art  and  science,  indirectly  transmitted  to  us,  has  been  very 
considerable.  But  our  nearest  point  of  contact  with  this 
lengthened  chain,  under  the  corrupt  decadence  of  the  Ptole¬ 
mies,  is  so  distant  from  our  own  days,  and  we  possess,  as  yet, 
so  little  of  the  real  history  of  Egypt,  that  the  interest  which 
it  excites  is  not  in  any  way  comparable  to  that  which  attaches 
to  the  investigation  of  the  influence  of  Semitic  traditions  upon 
European  thought. 

Synchronisms  between  the  history  of  Persia,  of  Assyria,  and 
of  Egypt,  and  a  carefully  restored  sacred  chronology,  checked 
by  the  regular  revolution  of  the  Sabbatic  years  and  years  of 
Jubilee,  enable  us  to  speak  with  something  approaching  to 
absolute  certitude  as  to  the  date  of  the  origin  of  the  Law  of  the 
Jewish  people.  The  Pentateuch,  Prophets,  and  Hagiographa 
can  only  be  identified,  as  existing  in  their  present  form,  as  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Ezra;  the  close  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah 
being  contemporaneous  with  the  reading,  by  Herodotus,  of  his 
history  at  the  Olympic  Games.  The  Latin  version  of  Jerome 
takes  us  back,  at  a  single  stride,  to  the  fourth  century,  before 
which  date  the  Talmud  was  committed  to  writing.  The  Greek 
Septuagint  version  carries  back  the  verification  of  the  text,  at 
least  of  the  Law,  for  640  years  further ;  although  in  some  parts, 
especially  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  the  variations  of  reading  (or 
rather  of  editions)  are  remarkable,  and  by  no  means  understood. 
(We  have  another  example  of  the  existence  of  parallel  editions 
in  the  case  of  the  Books  of  Ezra,  as  contained  in  the  Vulgate, 
and  of  Esdras,  as  given  in  the  Apocrypha.)  But  there  are 
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marks,  in  our  present  text,  of  that  recension,  at  the  time  of  the 
return  from  Babylon,  which  the  Talmud  states  to  have  been 
made  by  Ezra.  The  very  smell  of  fire  lingers  on  the  scraps 
and  fragments  of  genealogies  which  are  preserved  in  the  Books 
of  Chronicles.  The  pedigrees  of  certain  families  of  the  priests 
were  lost  in  the  great  catastrophe  of  the  capture  and  burning 
of  the  city;  and  the  verification,  by  oracle,  of  the  purity  of 
their  descent,  w’hich  was  awaited  in  the  time  of  Zerubabel,  has 
never  since  occurred.  The  study  of  the  Talmud  shows  how 
trenchant  a  line  has  been  drawn  across  the  course  of  Jewish 
history  by  the  conquest  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  One  remarkable 
and  unfortunate  characteristic  of  the  labours  of  the  doctors  of 
the  Law,  the  Tanaites  and  Amoraim,  for  these  eight  centuries 
of  discussion,  is,  that  they  have  never  occupied  themselves  for 
a  single  moment  with  any  research  of  an  historic  character. 
They  have  grossly  confused  the  dates ;  they  have  not  even 
taken  the  pains  to  draw  out  those  comparative  tables  of  genea- 
logy  for  which  materials  actually  exist,  and  the  value  of  which, 
in  checking  the  chronological  reckoning,  is  so  great.  Instead 
of  consulting  history  for  the  known  dates  of  events  intimately 
connected  with  the  fortunes  of  Judea,  they  have  fixed  their 
periods  by  cabalistic  inference  from  individual  verses  of  the 
Prophets  or  the  Hagiographa,  and  are  thus  in  error  by  more 
than  180  years  as  to  the  well-known  era  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Maimonides,  the  greatest  author  since  the  completion 
of  the  Talmud,  is  perfectly  contemptuous  of  any  learning  but 
his  own.  He  makes  a  leap  of  at  least  200  years  in  his  account 
of  the  tradition  of  the  Oral  Law  directly  from  Phineas  to  Eli ; 
and  he  not  unfrcquently  opposes  his  own  ipse  dixit,  both  to  the 
Bible  and  to  the  Talmud,  ns  in  his  comment  on  the  passage, 
‘  An  altar  of  earth  shalt  thou  make  unto  Me.’ 

But  while  we  thus  are  far  from  being  able  to  verify  a  full 
history  of  Jewish  law  and  Jewish  morals  uf»  to  its  very  source, 
the  portion  as  to  wliich  no  doubt  can  arise  is  both  venerable 
for  its  antiquity  and  prodigious  in  its  extent.  The  Talmud, 
however  some  portions  of  the  Ghemara  may  have  been  modified 
by  hatred  to  Christianity,  represents  the  contemporary  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  life  of  the  tlewish  people  for  a  period  of  800 
years.  Its  connexion  with  the  Written  Law  is  so  close  and  so 
minute  that,  whatever  modifications  may  have  been  gradually 
introduced  during  2,000  yeare  of  oral  tradition,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  question  the  originally  contemporary  character  of  the 
Mikra  and  the  Mishna — that  is  to  say,  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
its  traditional  complement.  And  there  is  a  consideration  of 
primary  importance  with  reference  to  the  limits  within  which 
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modifications,  either  of  the  Law  or  of  the  Comment,  must  have 
been  confined.  Not  to  speak  of  the  painful  care  with  which 
every  letter  of  the  former  is  enumerated  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Koran),  and  the  strict  precautions  which  hedge  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  every  legal  copy,*  the  very  central  spirit  of  the  entire 
Semitic  life  is  abhorrence  of  change.  The  present  formula  of 
the  Jewish  creed  (in  the  9th  article),  that  the  Divine  Law  was 
given  to  Moses,  and  was  never  to  be  changed,  finds  an  echo  in 
every  broken  scene  of  Jewish  history  that  stands  out  from  the 
mist  of  the  past.  Obedience  to  precedent,  respect  for  the  age, 
whether  of  contemporary  elders  or  of  the  ancient  rulers  of  the 
nation,  and  belief  that  innovation  is  a  crime  bringing  with  it 
its  own  punishment,  are  characteristics  of  Oriental  thought ; 
and  justify  the  opinion  that  a  care  of  the  sacred  books,  similar 
to  that  which  has  marked  the  last  2,000  years,  must  have 
watched  over  them  from  their  very  first  dictation.  Only  one 
great  break  in  their  literary  tradition  is  known  to  have  oc¬ 
curred  ;  and  even  that  was  bridged  over  by  the  memory  of  the- 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  who  wept  over  the  foundation  of 
the  second  Temple,  in  fresh  remembrance  of  the  glory  of  the 
first. 

Before  the  advent  of  Christ  three  great  periods  of  intellec 
tual  activity  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine. 
The  unexampled  impulse  given  by  Moses,  and  sustained  by 
Joshua,  appears  to  have  died  out  with  Phineas,  the  grandson 
of  Aaron.  With  the  possession  of  ample 'room,  and  all  the 
requisites  of  h]astern  life,  the  political  condition  of  the  Jews 
seems  to  have  sunk  towards  the  limit  of  national  extinction, 
when  the  next  great  impulse  was  given  by  Samuel,  and  sus¬ 
tained  by  David  and  by  Solomon.  While  some  of  the 
descendants  of  that  great  monarch  made  their  rule  and  their 
arms  respected,  the  religious  utterances,  which  mark  the  central 
life  of  the  people,  seem  then  to  have  slumbered,  until  they 
burst  out,  for  a  period  of  little  more  than  half  a  century,  about 
the  time  when  the  attempt  of  Ahaz  to  assimilate  the  habits  of 
his  people  to  those  of  surrounding  nations  was  followed  by  the 
vigorous  reaction  under  Hezekiah.  Eight  of  the  prophets 
whose  writings  are  extant  belong  to  this  epoch.  Sixty  years 
after  the  death  of  Hezekiah,  a  fresh  period  of  royal  enthusiasm, 
and  prophetic  encouragement  and  warning,  commenced  with 
the  reign  of  Josiah.  This  continued,  at  intervals,  through  the 
fall  of  the  monarchy,  the  captivity  of  the  people,  and  the  return 
of  the  captives  from  Babylon,  to  close  about  the  time  of  the 


*  See  tlie  entire  contents  of  tract  Sopherim. 
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death  of  Ezra.  If  we  call,  with  the  doctors  of  the  Talmud, 
this  great  restorer  a  prophet,  this  third  period  was  illustrated 
by  ten  prophetic  writers,  including  the  author  of  the  second 
part  of  the  book  now  placed  under  the  title  of  Isaiah.  From 
Nehemiah  to  Simon  the  Just,  the  contemporary  of  the  first 
doctors  of  the  Talmud,  or  Tanaites,  the  period  that  elapsed  was 
less  than  a  century  and  a  half 

We  do  not  deny  that  a  perfectly  competent  criticism  may 
trace  some  change,  not  only  in  literary  style,  but  even  in  dog¬ 
matic  belief,  by  carefully  investigating  the  works  of  this  long 
series  of  writers.  But  when  we  remark  the  very  close  ad¬ 
herence  of  the  latest  great  Jewish  doctors  to  the  precise 
language  of  Moses  and  of  the  early  prophets,  it  seems  impos¬ 
sible  to  doubt  that  the  signs  of  the  unity  of  faith,  opinion,  and 
practice  that  has  prevailed  for  the  long  period  of  3,400  years 
are  far  more  discernible  than  those  of  change,  of  innovation,  or 
of  what  we  call  development.  And  yet,  when  w'e  regard  the 
active  life  of  the  Jewish  people  during  the  first  eentury  of 
our  era,  as  the  pages  of  the  Evangelists  and  those  of  the 
Talmud,  mutually  illuminating  one  another,  present  it  to  our 
view,  we  must  admit  that  the  ancient  Law  was  not  absolutely 
independent  of  the  change  which  attends  on  time.  That 
change  must,  indeed,  have  been  as  gradual  and  imperceptible 
as  in  the  case  of  a  slow-growing  tree.  Or,  rather,  it  may  be 
compared  to  the  gradual  crystallisation  of  stalactites  over  the 
surface  of  a  rock.  lu  speaking  of  these  secular  transforma¬ 
tions,  we  must  lay  aside  the  language,  not  only  of  theology, 
but  of  ordinary  ethical  writing.  For  we  find  good  and  evil  to 
change  places,  as  regarded  on  the  one  hand  by  the  legislators 
of  the  Jewish  and  of  the  Arabian  faiths,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  teachers  of  modern  Euro|)e.  What  w'e  call  progress, 
Moses,  or  those  who  sat  in  the  seat  of  Moses,  called  erime ; 
what  we  call  toleration,  they  ealled  idolatry.  Where  we  speak 
of  the  comity  of  nations,  of  mutual  forbearance,  of  philanthropy 
as  distinguished  from  patriotism,  and  of  the  increasing  civilisa¬ 
tion  of  the  human  race,  the  doctors  of  the  Law  could  only  see 
the  breach  of  the  Divine  ordinances,  the  denial  of  the  special 
privileges  of  the  chosen  people,  and  the  provocation  of  God’s 
wrath. 

It  is  probable  that  any  effectual  opposition  to  the  idolatry 
into  which  symbolism  had  degenerated  by  the  date  of  the 
18th  Egyptian  dynasty,  would  have  been  hopeless  under  a 
less  Draconic  law'  than  that  of  Moses.  Even  as  it  was,  with 
every  transgression  plainly  and  distinctly  defined,  and  incurring, 
if  voluntary,  the  punishment  of  death ;  with  the  ‘permanent 
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machinery  of  a  priesthood,  dependent  for  their  livelihood  upon 
the  religious  faith  of  the  people,  and  of  the  central,  provincial, 
and  local  councils,  bound  to  take  cognisance  of  the  smallest 
breach  of  the  law;  idolatry  was  never  kept  at  arm’s  length 
until  the  brand  of  the  Captivity  of  Babylon  had  sunk  deep  into 
the  flesh.  The  state  of  mind  that  led  to  this  idolatry  was  by 
no  means  so  harshly  opposed  to  the  early  form  of  the  Jewish 
religion  as  we  are  wont  to  imagine.  To  the  kings  of  Moab 
and  of  Babylon  there  was  as  much  vital  energy  in  their  national 
worship  as  most  of  the  Jewish  ruleia  acknowledged  in  their 
own.  To  all  these  nations  many  of  the  externals  of  religion 
were  in  common.  Each  had  a  holy  place,  a  local  temple,  a 
hereditary  priesthood,  a  liturgic  service,  constant  sacrificial 
offering,  and  the  answer  of  an  invoked  oracle.  The  absence  of 
any  fictile  symbol  of  the  Divinity,  which  characterised  alike  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  and  the  groves  of  our  Teutonic  ancestors, 
was  not  such  a  convincing  sign  of  a  more  spiritual  worship  as 
to  lead  other  nations  to  admit  the  great  superiority  of  the 
Divinity  of  the  Jews.  The  reality  of  that  Presence  was  recog¬ 
nised,  beyond  doubt,  by  neighbouring  tribes.  Pharaoh  and 
Abimelech,  the  priests  of  Egypt,  the  lords  of  the  Canaanites, 
the  king  of  Syria,  and  the  king  of  Babylon,  all  admitted  the 
power  of  the  God  of  the  J ews,  though  they  held  it  to  be  limited 
by,  and  coexistent  with,  that  of  their  own  tutelary  divinities. 
The  temptation  to  the  Jew,  when  in  trouble,  to  seek  the  aid  of  a 
neighbouring  and  visibly-symbolised  Divinity,  which  others  told 
him  had  been  efficacious  in  their  own  experience,  was  great  and 
constant.  If  properly  named  infidelity,  it  was  the  very  reverse 
of  Atheism.  It  was  what  we  call  the  spirit  of  toleration  and  of 
free  inquiry.  The  extinction  of  this  spirit  was  a  primary  aim 
of  the  Jewish  legislation.  The  fierce,  proud,  intolerant  temper 
of  the  people  was  methodically  developed  for  this  very  purpose. 
It  was  not  until  they  had  passed  through  the  penance  of  the 
Captivity  that  their  readiness  to  blend  with  other  Semitic  tribes 
was  destroyed.  But  with  this  establishment  of  the  purity  of 
their  own  exclusive  faith,  a  hatred  of  all  who  were  not  Jews 
was  ineffaceably  implanted. 

If  we  regard  the  true  religious  progress  of  mankind  to  be 
that  from  a  reign  of  terror  to  a  reign  of  love ;  from  the  fear  and 
dread  of  an  invisible  Avenger  to  the  faith  claimed  by  the  All- 
Father,  we  must  attribute  but  a  small  advance  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  polity.  We  are  hardly  in 
a  condition  to  judge  at  what  cost  it  might  be  desirable  to 
make  a  permanent  protest  against  that  idolatry  into  which  the 
use  of  symbols  seems  unavoidably  to  degenerate ;  or  against  the 
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grosser  practices  of  a  Polytheism,  of  which  the  spirit  yet  dic¬ 
tates  the  invocation  of  celestial  mediators,  and  spreads  the 
dread  of  evil  spirits.  But  the  protest,  as  offered  by  Judaism, 
involved  the  intimate  belief  of  the  Jew  in  the  especial  dignity 
of  his  own  nation.  For  the  Jew,  among  all  nations,  and, 
among  the  Jews  themselves,  for  the  Rabbi,  was  created  not 
only  this  world,  but  the  world  to  come — not  only  earth  but 
the  attendant  planetary  fires.  This  portion  of  the  Jewish  doc¬ 
trine,  mutato  nomine,  finds  a  daily  echo  in  places  not  altogether 
remote  from  our  own  Northern  metropolis. 

Here,  then,  lay  the  crucial  point  of  the  difficulty  raised  by 
the  teaching  of  Christ.  If  the  Jew  w’as  not  to  hate  the 
Gentile,  where  were  his  long-cherished  privileges  ?  If  he  was 
to  commune  Avith  the  uncircumcised,  where  was  the  fence  of 
the  Law  ?  where  the  long  traditions  of  the  Elders  ?  where 
the  unchangeable  character  of  the  Divine  Law?  We  doubt 
whether  the  real  nature  of  this  enormous  difficulty  has  been 
ever  candidly  placed  before  the  world.  We  half  doubt 
whether  any  modern  writers  have  presented  to  the  Jcavs  of 
our  day  any  case  which  the  latter  would  have  been  justified 
not  only  in  admitting,  but  even  in  taking  into  serious  consider¬ 
ation.  There  is  enough  in  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  double 
advent  of  the  King  Messiah  to  render  it  easy  for  the  rabbins 
to  reconsider  the  question  of  the  claim  of  Christ  to  be  regarded 
as  the  subject  of  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah  and  earlier  pro¬ 
phets.  But  the  attempt  of  Paul  to  convince  his  fellow-coun¬ 
trymen  that  he  Avas  ‘  saying  none  other  things  than  those 
‘  which  the  prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should  come  ’  has 
not  been  repeated  by  the  doctors  of  Roman  Christendom. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  anything  like  an  aperqu 
of  the  ethics  of  Judaism.  In  fact,  the  main  subject  of  our 
complaint  is  the  fact  that  the  scholarship  of  the  West  has  been 
content  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  authorities  from  which 
such  an  aperqu  might  be  draAvn  up.  But  Ave  must  give  some 
example  of  Avhat  Ave  mean  by  saying  that  the  LaAV,  which  the 
Jews  hold  to  be  unalterable,  has,  in  point  of  fact,  followed  the 
invariable  fate  of  all  human  institutions — or  let  us  rather  say 
of  all  institutions  that  deal  Avith  the  Avants  and  habits  of 
humanity. 

On  no  subject  are  the  doctors  of  the  Talmud  so  prone  to 
dilate  as  on  that  of  the  relation  betAveen  the  sexes.  The  laAV 
of  betrothal,  the  rights  and  rites  of  marriage,  the  law  of  divorce, 
and  the  peculiar  Jewish  institution  of  Yeboom,  or  the  marriage 
of  the  childless  Avidow  of  a  brother,  are  the  subjects  of  distinct 
and  voluminous  treatises.  The  third  of  the  six  orders  of  the 
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Talmud,  consisting  of  seven  tracts,  is  entirely  occupied  with 
the  subject  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  women,  and  of  men  in 
relation  to  women.  But  in  addition  to  this,  questions  of  the 
same  nature  are  continually  springing  forth  from  ambush  in 
the  Ghemara. 

It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to  convey  to  the  English  reader 
in  appropriate  language  the  mode  in  which  that  subject  is  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  Jewish  doctors  of  the  Law.  Delicacy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  ideas,  is  to  them  a  thing  utterly  unknown.  For 
modesty  they  have  neither  name  nor  place.  Chastity,  as  exalted 
into  a  virtue  by  the  Roman  Church,  is  esteemed  by  the  Halaca 
to  be  a  violation  of  a  distinct  command  of  the  written  Law. 
Virginity,  after  mature  years,  is  a  stigma,  if  not  a  sin.  With 
the  exception  of  the  prohibition  of  marriage  within  certain  close 
limits  of  consanguinity,  which  do  not  forbid  a  man  to  take  to 
wife  the  daughter  of  his  brother  or  sister,  almost  the  sole  duty 
as  to  marital  relations  enforced  by  the  Talmud  is  the  fidelity 
of  a  wife  to  her  husband  during  the  existence  of  the  technical 
marriage-tie.  The  number  of  wives  legal  seems  to  have  been 
limited  only  by  the  wealth  of  the  husband ;  the  rights  of  con¬ 
temporary  wives  up  to  the  number  of  four  (the  Mohammedan 
legal  numbet)  being  severally  discussed  in  the  tract  Kedushin. 
Some  question  has  been  raised  by  modern  Jewish  writers  as 
to  that  unlimited  freedom  of  divorce  which  seems  to  be  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  tract  Gittin.  On  this  point  a  dispute  existed 
at  the  time  of  Christ  between  the  Beth  Hillel  and  the  Beth 
Shamai;  the  two  great  schools  which  seem  to  have  been 
principally  based  on  the  principle  of  mutual  contradiction. 
The  question  was  submitted  to  the  decision  of  Christ  by 
the  Pharisees,*  and  replied  to  by  Him  almost  in  the  exact 
words  used  by  the  doctors  of  the  Beth  Shamai.  The  Beth 
Hillel,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  a  man  was  at  liberty  to 
divorce  his  wife  for  the  most  trifling  cause,  such  as  spoiling  a 
dish.  Rabbi  Akhiba,  a  contemporary  of  Christ,  allowed  it  in 
the  case  of  a  man  finding  a  woman  fairer  in  his  eyes  than  his 
wife!  The  modern  Jews  urge  that  no  society  could  exist  in 
which  such  an  excuse  for  divorce  was  allowable,  and  insist 
that  the  Halaca,  or  doctrinal  decision  of  the  Talmud,  rejects 
the  interpretation  of  R.  Akhiba,  and  discourages  divorces  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  legal  object.  But  a  special  form  of  bill  of  divorce, 
called  a  bald  Get,  is  mentioned  in  the  treatise  Gittin,  for  an 
explanation  of  which  the  treatise  Baba  Kama  is  cited.  This 
w’as  a  folded  and  stitched  document,  on  every  fold  of  which 
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it  was  necessary  that  the  name  of  a  witness  should  be  signed. 
It  was  instituted  for  the  express  purpose  of  complicating,  and 
thus  delaying,  in  the  case  of  a  priest,  the  summary  proceed¬ 
ing  which  constituted  a  divorce,  namely,  the  mere  delivery  to 
the  wife  of  a  written  and  witnessed  permission  to  marry  any¬ 
one  she  chose.  And  the  reason  assigned  is,  that  the  priests 
were  often  in  the  habit  of  divorcing  their  wives  in  a  sudden 
fit  of  passion,  of  which  they  repented  soon  after,  when,  as 
priests,  it  was  unlawful  for  them  to  take  them  back,  after 
having  gone  through  the  brief  fonnality  of  delivering  the  Get. 
When  a  special  provision  against  the  hasty  passion  of  the 
priests  assumed  so  determinate  a  form,  -we  may  judge  what 
was  likely  to  be  the  practice  among  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
In  fact  the  limitation  proposed  by  the  school  of  Shamai 
appears  to  involve  a  self-contradiction,  not  as  far  as  morality 
is  concerned,  but  as  regards  the  actual  imjMirt  of  the  law.  For 
the  provisions  as  regarded  a  wife  suspected  of  infidelity  were 
sharp  and  stern.  The  treatise  Sootah  prescribes  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  ordeal  of  the  water  of  sejmration  in  any  case 
of  suspicion.  And  the  Ghemara  shows  that  the  mere  fact 
of  being  alone  with  a  man  constituted  a  case  of  legal  suspicion, 
in  which  it  was  incumbent  on  the  husband  to  demand  the 
ordeal.  The  punishment,  in  case  of  conviction,  was  death. 
The  fact  that  no  room  was  left  for  the  application  of  the  law 
of  divorce  in  the  sole  case  to  which  Beth  Shamai  would  restrict 
its  application,  is  enough  to  prove  that,  however  oppo.sed  the 
opposite  view  might  be  to  sound  morality,  it  was  quite  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  legislation  on  the  subject. 

Another  point  in  which  the  Oral  Law  of  the  Jews  appears 
to  have  passed,  by  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  Talmud, 
through  phases  similar  to  those  familiar  to  English  lawyers 
under  the  name  of  legal  fictions,  regards  the  law  of  the  Sabbath. 
The  precept  to  rest  from  work  on  that  day  obtained  such  a 
comprehensive  application,  that  the  question  arose  whether  the 
wearing  of  a  false  tooth  on  leaving  the  house  on  the  Sabbath 
(as  being  something  borne  as  a  burden  by  the  wearer)  was  not 
a  breach  of  the  law.  After  sunset  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath 
it  was  forbidden  to  go  forth  with  a  weapon,  with  a  needle, 
with  a  chain,  a  finger-ring,  a  girdle,  or  a  purse.  Thirty-nine 
principal  occupations  are  named  as  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath. 
Among  these  are  :  to  tie,  to  untie,  to  sew  two  or  more  stitches, 
to  kindle  or  to  extinguish  fire,  to  Avrite  two  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  or  to  carry  anything  from  one  domicile  to  another. 
The  excessive  severity  into  which  the  oidginal  command  of 
re[)osing  from  work  on  the  Sabbath  had  thus  become  exagge- 
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rated,  was  met  by  certain  legal  fictions  respecting  what  is 
called  ‘  reshuth,’  for  which  the  nearest  equivalent  is  the  term 
domicile. 

In  the  Seder  Moed,  or  second  order  of  the  Talmud,  which 
treats  of  Festivals,  the  first  treatise  regards  the  due  observance 
of  the  Sabbath-day.  But  this  is  followed  by  the  tract  Erubin, 
or  the  combination  of  places  and  limits,  by  means  of  which  the 
extreme  rigour  of  the  rabbinical  ordinances  may  be  considerably 
lightened.  This  legislation  is  so  entirely  conventional  as  to 
show  that  its  growth  and  development  must  have  been  tardy. 
Thus,  according  to  the  Mishna,  no  man  is  allowed  to  go 
beyond  2,000  paces  from  the  bounds  of  his  domicile  on  the  day 
of  rest — the  Sabbath-day’s  journeys  of  the  Gospels.  But  if 
he  has  deposited  food  for  two  meals  in  any  j)articular  place, 
before  the  Sabbath,  he  has  established  a  legal  domicile  there, 
beyond  which  he  may  go  for  2,000  paces.  Again,  the  houses 
in  a  court  or  street  may  be  combined  into  one  ‘  reshuth,’  so  as 
to  allow  things  to  be  conveyed  from  one  house  to  another  on 
the  Sabbath.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  extremely 
artificial  and  conventional  nature  of  this  elaborate  legislation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  decision,  that  a  man  is  guilty  who  plucks 
a  flower,  leaf,  or  fruit  from  a  plant  growing  in  a  perforated 
flower-pot,  but  guiltless  if  the  pot  be  not  perforated.* 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
nation  as  controlled  by  the  iron  rule  of  tradition,  and  fettered 
by  the  subtleties  of  the  Halaca,  without  a  certain  feeling  of 
melancholy.  There  is  so  much  in  the  heroic  endurance  of  this 
ancient  race ;  in  the  sublime  contempt  of  their  paternal  faith 
for  chance  and  change  in  human  affairs  ;  in  their  unshaken  ex¬ 
pectation,  with  that  which  is  the  evidence  of  things  unseen,  of 
the  King  Messiah  ;  in  the  noble  confession,  ‘  and  though  He 
‘  retard  his  coming,  yet  will  I  wait  for  Him  till  He  appears ;  ’ 
to  command  sympathy  and  respect,  that  we  may  at  first  feel 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  strict  exclusion  of  the  Jews  from 
the  comity  of  nations.  The  folk  lore  of  the  world  is  instinct 
with  anticipation  of  good  to  come.  Rex  quondam,  Rexque 
futurus,  was  the  epitaph  of  a  legendary  king,  of  our  own  blood, 
that  attested  this  common  expectation.  Don  Sebastian  is  even 
yet  expected  in  Portugal  to  return  from  his  protracted  exile.  The 
sleep  of  Ragner  Lodbrok  is  to  be  broken  Avhen  the  old  Norse 
king’s  time  has  come.  The  advent  of  the  twelfth  Imaum  is 
expected  by  the  disciples  of  the  Arabian  Prophet.  No  less 
local,  personal,  and  certain  is  the  reign  of  Christ  which  some 
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Christians  hold  to  be  foretold  on  earth,  and  designate  as  the 
Millennium.  So  closely  do  these  expectations,  notably  the 
last,  join  with  the  one  great  conservative  element  of  the  Jewish 
creed,  that  we  might  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  the  differences 
which  separate  that  nation  from  Islam  or  from  Christendom 
are  little  other  than  those  idle  dogmatic  subtleties,  which  have 
but  little  philosophical  weight,  although  they  often  raise 
polemical  controversy  to  its  whitest  glow. 

But  when  we  sound  the  sombre,  exclusive,  pitiless  depths  of 
the  inner  doctrine  of  the  Talmud,  Ave  see  that  a  reason  exists 
for  that  marked  and  secular  demarcation  between  the  Jew  and 
the  Gentile,  for  which  Ave  were  about  to  blame  our  OAvn  intol¬ 
erance.  Purposely  and  rigidly,  in  exile  no  less  than  in  the 
splendour  of  the  theocratic  polity,  has  the  hand  of  the  Jew  been 
directed  by  the  depositaries  of  his  traditions  against  every  man. 
It  is  the  law  of  self-defence  that  has  raised  the  hand  of  every 
man  against  him.  Our  ancestors  Avere  not,  after  all,  so  blindly 
cruel  as  some  Avriters  are  too  ready  to  admit.  Offers  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  of  brotherhood  are  as  jAowerless  as  are  the  fires  of  the 
Inquisition  to  break  doAvn  that  moral  Avail,  substantial  as  the 
very  fortress  Avail  of  the  Temple,  that  resisted  the  voice  of 
Christ,  and  that  has  been  strengthened  by  the  constant  efforts 
of  the  doctors  of  the  Talmud  for  five  centuries  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem.  The  power  of  resistance  is  the  same  at  this 
moment  that  it  Avas  tAvo  thousand  years  ago.  The  point  of 
attack  is  still  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  Herod.  To  the  ques¬ 
tion,  ‘  Who  is  my  neighbour  ?  ’  the  Talmud  returns  one  reply, 
and  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  another.  The  mercy 
to  be  shoAvn,  as  Moses  taught,  to  the  stranger,  is  qualified 
by  the  Halaca  by  the  assumption  that  he  must  also  be  a  prose¬ 
lyte.  All  questions  as  to  which  accortl  would  be  otherwise 
possible,  whether  in  the  historic  past,  or  the  dimly  predicted 
future,  are  insoluble,  while  the  justice,  mercy,  and  truth — the 
weightier  matters  of  the  Law — are,  by  the  guardians  of  the 
Law  of  Moses,  confined  to  those  of  their  own  faith  and  blood. 
The  vitality  of  Judaism  was  contained  in  the  doctrine,  that  the 
Jews  had  one  father,  even  God.  The  hope  of  the  future  of 
humanity  lies  in  the  good  tidings  that  God  is  the  common 
Father  of  mankind. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  Promenade  autour  du  Monde,  1871.  Par  M. 
le  Baron  de  Hubneu,  Ancien  Ambassadeur.  2  Tomes. 
Paris:  1873. 

2.  Voyage  autour  du  Monde.  Par  le  Marquis  de  Beauv'OIR. 
3  Tomes.  Paris  :  1870. 

Qince  the  tour  of  the  globe  has  become  a  trip  or  excursion 
^  for  the  instruction  of  youth  or  the  recreation  of  manhood, 
no  one  has  described  this  diorama  of  mankind  with  more  grace, 
vivacity,  and  intelligence  than  the  two  writers  whose  works 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  young  Marquis 
de  Beauvoir  starts  just  after  his  twentieth  birthday,  completes 
a  voyage  of  16,900  leagues,  and  having  visited  the  British 
Australian  Colonies,  encountered  the  Amazons  of  the  King  of 
Siam,  and  breakfasted  with  the  First  Minister  of  the  Court 
of  Pekin,  returns  to  Paris  before  he  is  two  and  twenty  to 
publish  a  narrative  which  would  do  credit  to  a  much  more 
experienced  author.  It  is  impossible  to  write  with  more  fresh¬ 
ness  and  truth,  or  in  a  more  enlarged  and  liberal  spirit,  than 
M.  de  Beauvoir ;  and  if  we  do  not  propose  to  dwell  upon  his 
travels  on  the  present  occasion,  it  is  because  they  have  already 
received  the  honours  of  translation,  and  have  obtained  a  very 
wide  circulation  in  this  country. 

The  publication  of  Baron  Hiibner  is  more  recent  and,  as 
yet,  in  England  less  known ;  but  we  must  say  he  is  a  formid¬ 
able  rival  to  the  young  French  Marquis.  The  Baron  will  be 
remembered  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  our  time  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Austria  in  Paris,  to  whom  the  late  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  addressed,  on  January  1,  1859,  the  ominous 
words  which  announced,  to  the  consternation  of  Europe,  the 
campaign  of  that  year  and  the  loss  of  Lombardy  to  Austria :  a 
speech  as  memorable  in  its  consequences  as  the  first  Napoleon’s 
celebrated  sally  to  Lord  Whitworth.  He  is  not  less  favour¬ 
ably  known  in  the  literary  world  as  the  author  of  the  ‘  Life  of 
‘  Pope  Sixtus  V.,’  which  was  first  introduced  to  the  English 

Sublic  in  this  Journal,  and  which  has  since  been  translated  by 
Ir.  Jemingham,  being  in  fact  a  contribution  of  singular  merit 
to  the  monographs  of  papal  history.  He  brings  therefore  to 
the  observation  of  new  countries  and  old  civilisations  a  mind 
trained  by  a  long  experience  of  public  affairs  and  a  careful 
study  of  past  history.  To  these  qualities  he  adds  a  facility 
and  elegance  in  writing  by  preference  in  the  French  language, 
extremely  uncommon  in  anyone  not  bred  within  the  banlieue 
of  Paris.  We  can  hardly  recall  an  instance  of  French  written 
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by  a  German,  so  playful,  idiomatic,  and  free  from  effort.  Good 
r rench  prose  has  this  incalculable  advantage  over  all  other  lan¬ 
guages,  that  it  addresses  itself  alike  to  the  cultivated  classes 
of  society  in  every  part  of  Eurojie,  and  for  the  purposes  of  a 
light  and  discursive  narrative  like  the  present  it  is  simply 
inimitable.  But  Baron  liiibner  had  other  and  even  higher 
qualifications  for  a  tourist.  Although  he  travelled  in  no 
ofhcial  capacity,  and  without  pretension,  his  well-known  ser¬ 
vices  and  rank  in  the  diplomatic  Avorld  obtained  for  him  marks 
of  respect  both  in  America  and  Asia,  which  are  seldom  conceded 
to  any  private  traveller ;  and  his  reflections  on  the  social  and 
political  condition  of  these  countries  are  singularly  candid, 
instructive,  and  acute. 

A  man  udio  journeys  round  the  globe,  starting  from  an  Irish 
port  to  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  visiting  New  York  and 
Washington — the  chief  seats  of  American  trade  and  power — 
whirled  in  one  of  Mr.  Pullman’s  cars  across  the  Western 
continent  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  until  he  reaches  at  the 
Salt  Lake  the  strange  theocracy  of  Brigham  Young,  and  at 
San  Francisco  the  rising  confluence  of  yellow  men  from  the 
Far  East  >nth  the  rough  emigrants  of  the  Far  West — who 
then  crosses  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  arriving  in  Japan,  em¬ 
braces  at  a  grasp  the  antiquity  and  the  novelty  of  that  extraor¬ 
dinary  people—  and  who  winds  up  by  a  few  -weeks  at  Pekin — 
does  in  fact  travel  through  ages  and  strata  of  humanity  more 
numerous  than  the  degrees  of  longitude  which  he  crosses.  He 
]>asses  from  the  excess  of  modem  luxury  and  modern  appliances 
for  travel  to  scenes  of  barbarous  rudeness  among  the  wild 
miners  of  California ;  he  may  happen,  if  he  has  bad  luck, 
to  be  scalped  by  Rod  Indians  at  an  outlying  railway  station ; 
and  in  Japan  he  will  occasionally  be  reminded  that  a  very  thin 
layer  of  civilisation  and  comity  separates  him  from  the  two- 
sworded  samurai  who  would  infallibly,  but  a  few  years  ago, 
have  run  one  of  his  deadly  blades  through  an  intruding 
stranger.  Certainly  in  no  other  age  of  the  world  could  a 
man  pass  through  scenes  so  various  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time;  and  accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  marvellous  celerity 
of  modern  locomotion,  the  dates  of  this  journey  of  the  Bai’on’s 
fill  us  with  fresh  surprise.  He  leaves  (Queenstown  on  May 
14,  1871;  in  a  fortnight  he  is  at  Chicago;  he  spends  the 
beginning  of  June  at  the  Salt  Lake,  and  reaches  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  on  the  10th;  he  explores  the  valley  of  Jesomiti  and  the 
great  Pines  of  California,  and  embarks  on  July  1  to  cross 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Twenty-four  days  are  needed  to  land 
him  at  Yokohama,  and  he  remains  two  months  in  Japan. 
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October  is  past  at  Shanghai,  Pekin,  and  Canton,  and  on 
Jannaiy  13,  1872,  precisely  eight  months  from  the  day  of 
departure,  he  lands  at  Marseilles.  All  this  is  done  without 
hurry  or  excessive  fatigue,  and  with  ample  time  to  gather  on 
the  route  a  large  store  of  observations  and  reflections. 

One  remark,  though  it  may  savour  of  national  complacency, 
we  will  take  upon  ourselves  to  make.  It  adds  very  much  to 
the  value  of  both  these  works  that  they  are  not  written  by 
Englishmen,  though  they  bear  a  willing  and  kindly  testimony 
to  the  vast  presence — we  had  almost  said  omnipresence — over 
the  globe  of  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  England.  The 
Marquis  de  Beauvoir’s  account  of  the  Australian  colonies  is 
the  most  lively  picture  we  possess  of  that  last-born  offset  of 
Great  Britain,  which  has  sprung  up  into  a  nation  within  the 
lifetime  of  man ;  and  Baron  Hiibner  followed  the  broad  tracks 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family  and  language  across  the  Atlantic, 
across  the  Pacific,  and  to  the  very  heart  of  the  oldest  com¬ 
munities  of  the  world.  Both  these  intelligent  gentlemen  are 
independent  witnesses ;  both  attest  that  the  prodigious  influence 
of  this  country  over  the  destinies  of  a  great  part  of  the  human 
race  is  never  so  perceptible  as  when  you  have  crossed  the  seas 
to  the  furthest  limits  of  the  globe.  Here  in  Europe  we  have 
ceased  to  put  forth  any  great  pretensions,  and  the  stranger 
who  visits  this  dusky  island  may  perhaps  be  disapjx)inted  by  the 
absence  of  grandeur,  magnificence,  and  the  consjncuous  signs 
of  power.  But  survey  the  race  which  has  founded  in  America 
the  most  colossal  group  of  States  known  in  history  ;  watch  the 
growth  of  the  same  people  in  the  Southern  hemisphere ; 
measure  the  effects  of  British  commerce,  capital,  and  mechani¬ 
cal  inventions  uj)on  the  once  impenetrable  arcana  of  China 
and  .T  apan ;  observe  ere  you  return  to  the  W est  the  Indian 
Empire  held  in  fee  by  less  than  100,000  Englishmen  ;  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  language,  the  laws,  and  the 
genius  of  a  race  of  men  sprung  from  this  island  are  rapidly 
tending  to  encompass  and  command  the  earth.  The  fact  is 
recorded  in  almost  every  page  of  these  volumes,  with  the  utmost 
good  ndll,  by  these  French  and  Austrian  travellers.  They  found 
that  the  English  take  with  them  at  least  one  of  their  virtues  — 
that  of  hospitality — wherever  they  go ;  and,  in  fact,  the  voyage 
they  accomplished  with  so  much  ease  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  if  England  and  her  American  descendants  had  not  laid 
down  the  rails  and  organised  the  lines  of  steam  communication. 

We  do  not  propose  to  loiter  any  more  than  Baron  Iliibner 
did,  in  the  United  States.  That  is  trodden  ground.  His  first 
impression,  indeed,  was  that  everything  on  the  Western  Con- 
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tinent  was  extremely  unlike  what  he  had  anticipated,  and  the 
boundless  luxury  and  liisplay  of  New  York  are  rather  a  per¬ 
plexing  form  of  douioeratic  equality.  But  as  the  Baron 
observes,  in  America,  wealth  and  the  signs  of  Avealth  are  not 
unpopular,  because  c\oi  v  man  hopes  that  it  may  come  to  his 
turn  to  enjoy  them  :  and  the  really  cultivated  society  of  Ame¬ 
rica  lives  apart  in  :i  state  of  refined  seclusion  which  is  not 
surpa.ssed  by  the  Jewsof  the  Middle  Ages  or  the  most  jealous 
aristocracy  of  Eurojtc.  .Vt  Washington  our  traveller  met  one 
of  the  Governors  of  the  Western  States,  who  held  very  singular 
language.  ‘Yes,’  he  said,  ‘  we  are  a  great,  &  (/lorious  nation. 
‘  But  we  are  unsound.  We  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a 
‘  precocious  childhood  atitl  a  forced  groAvth.  We  have  grown 
‘  too  fast;  and  as  we  retell  manhood,  Ave  aim  at  too  much  and 
‘  AA'ork  too  hard.  It  i'  possible,  but  not  probable,  that  Ave  shall 
‘  live  to  groAV  old.  'fhe  Union  has,  I  fear,  no  future.’  And 
then  continuing  the  eoiiversation  AA’ith  reference  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  South  and  the  abolition  of  slavery,  he  added  : — 

‘  “  Tlie  advocates  o1'«  ia:Hn  ii«ition  had  feared  lest  the  old  established 
proprietors  should  suce  w  d  i>y  indirect  means  in  eluding  the  laAv,  and 
in  reducing  this  great  art  i-l'  philanthropy  to  a  mere  dead  letter.  To 
obviate  this  danger,  th<  political  franchise  was  granted  to  the  negroes; 
one  consequence  of  which  will  be,  that  in  the  future  elections  of  a 
President  they  Avill  pnw  i  masters  of  the  situation,  and  Avill  turn  the 
scale.  Moreover,  both  I  >■  luocrats  and  Kepublicans  outbid  each  other  for 
their  interest,  and  canvass  lor  their  votes.”  To  all  of  which  it  is  fair 
to  add  that  President  (liaur  himself  is  far  from  depreciating  their  im¬ 
portance,  as  is  shown  b,  ila  constant  protection  he  affords  them,  AA’hich 
naturally  results  in  a  cuntimial  increase  of  the  number  of  blacks  at  the 
seat  of  government.  In  the  Southern  States  they  are  more  or  less  om¬ 
nipotent.  In  South  Carolina  the  Vice-President  of  the  Legislature  is  a 
man  of  colour.  Let  us  -co  what  the  “  New  York  Observer  ”  says  on 
this  subject : — 

‘  “  The  state  of  affiur  -  in  South  Carolina  is  nearly  intolerable.  It 
arises  from  two  cause- :  tirsr.  because  the  black  population  is  more 
numerous  than  the  whit'-;  -rMondly,  because  the  old  planters  refuse  to 
accept  the  new  order  ot  tilings,  or  to  share  the  government  of  the  State 
with  the  blacks;  so  that  the  latter,  allying  themselves  to  the  numerous 
white  new-comers,  ha\«  thu  conduct  of  public  affairs  at  tlieir  disposal. 
Out  of  125  members  conqiosing  the  Lower  House  of  the  Legislature, 
90  are  black.  The  pr  )|Mn  tliin  in  the  Senate  is  nearly  the  same.  The 
majority  of  these  mcinln  r>  is  corrupt,  and  may  be  bought.  Add  to 
this  that  the  landed  piopi  ii.-tors  ot  South  Carolina  lost  everjrthing  during 
the  war  except  their  land  ;  tliat  they  are  entirely  devoid  of  ready 
money;  that  the  taxO'  h.-ivo  been  .steadily  increasing  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  that  they  Avci-gli  with  merciless  severity  upon  the  land- 
owners  .  .  .”  The  articie  pr  -  ceds  to  explain  how  the  public  money 
is  squandered. 
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‘  These  details,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  are  confirmed  by  all  the 
Southerners  whom  I  meet,  and  disputed  by  all  the  Northerners.  What 
is  the  truth,  and  where  is  it  to  be  found  ?  One  fiict  there  is  which  is 
admitted  on  both  sides ;  namely,  that  at  the  present  time  in  the  South 
the  blacks  are  to  a  certain  extent  masters  of  the  whites.  In  some  States 
they  assert  their  power,  in  others  they  form  the  majority  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  everywhere  they  possess  indubitable  strength  :  they  who  in  the 
same  places,  only  a  few  years  ago,  were  regarded  as  the  lowest  of  created 
beings.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  fury,  tlie  tlespair,  the  accumulated 
hatred  in  the  heart  of  the  white  man — not,  indeed,  towards  his  former 
slaves,  but  tow'ards  the  North,  the  source,  in  his  opinion,  of  all  his 
calamities. 

‘  We  are  spectators  of  what  is  now  occurring  in  the  South.  At  this 
moment  Mr.  Davis  is  making  a  triumphant  progress  through  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  his  speeches  electrify  his  hearers.  They  may  be  summed  up  in 
two  words — Silence  and  Hope — which  signifies  Vengeance  when  the 
right  time  comes.  The  landowners  abstain  from  voting  and  stand 
aloof,  abandoning  the  soil  to  the  negroes  and  to  emigrants  from  the 
North.  The  Government  has  difficulty  in  procuring  the  necessary 
public  officers :  those  appointed,  the  tax-gatherers  for  instance,  resign 
immediately,  either  from  fear  or  because  they  themselves  sympathise 
with  the  South.  The  women,  more  excitable  and  more  heroic  than 
their  husbands,  fan  the  sacred  flame  of  patriotism,  which  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  is  treason  and  rebellion.  This  is  tlie  picture  drawn  for  me  by 
impartial  persons,  by  members  of  the  diplomatic  body,  by  those  who, 
unlamiliar  with  the  two  factions,  had  travelled  through  the  country. 
Some  of  these  statements  are  not  questioned  even  by  adversaries  of  the 
former  Confederates.  But  I  repeat,  that  which  all  admit,  the  black 
element  in  the  South  turns  the  political  scale.  This  anomaly  cannot 
last.’  {Hiibner,  vol.  i.  p.  .51.) 

Wherever  democracy  has  become  the  preponderating  power 
in  society,  the  same  distrust  and  uncertainty  exist  as  to  the 
future  condition  of  the  country :  it  may  be  better,  it  may  be 
worse  ;  but  by  the  very  terms  of  the  problem  the  traditional  and 
hereditary  element  is  extinguished.  Each  generation  subsists 
for  itself,  without  gratitude  to  the  past  or  care  for  the  future. 
And  amongst  these  strange  predictions,  not  unfrequent  in 
America,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  men  who  sigh  for 
absolute  power,  not  in  the  form  of  monarchy,  but  of  imperialism 
and  a  military  dictatorship. 

You  are  whirled  across  the  continent  of  America  in  Mr. 
Pullman’s  cars  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  an  hour — at 
least  so  the  Baron  assures  us — but  we  cannot  discover  the 
motive  for  incurring  the  excessive  risk  and  expense  of  this 
prodigious  velocity,  and  we  rather  doubt  the  fact.  The  dis¬ 
tance  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  is  3,300  miles,  w'hich 
is  performed  in  seven  days  and  nights,  including  stoppages.  If 
that  be  so,  the  rate  of  travelling  is  not  much  more  than  twenty 
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miles  an  hour.  The  company  in  the  cars,  in  ,  spite  of  pro¬ 
digiously  high  fares,  hecoraes  equivocal.  The  men  are  roughly 
dressed  and  carry  one  or  two  revolvers.  The  women  relinquish 
the  toilettes  dear  to  American  eyes.  These  people  are  going 
for  the  most  part  to  seek  their  fortunes.  In.  one  of  these  pro¬ 
digious  vehicles,  which  resemble  ships  more  than  carriages — 
for  you  dine  in  the  midst  of  the  dust,  and  sleep  (if  you  can)  in 
the  heat  and  noise — you  cross  the  Mississippi  on  a  sort  of 
tressel  bridge. 

‘  At  seven  o’clock  we  crossed  the  Mississippi  at  foot’s  pace,  by  a  bridge 
of  bold  and  recent  construction.  It  seemed  to  bend  beneath  our  weight, 
and  gjvve  to  the  carriages  the  motion  of  a  boat  floating  upon  a  slightly 
heaving  sea.  The  silent  watera  of  this  immense  river  flow  between 
low  wooded  banks,  lit  up  at  this  moment  by  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  as 
if  by  magic.  You  are  perhaps  the  more  struck  by  the  strange  beauty 
of  the  landscape  from  the  simplicity  of  its  features.  Profound  melan¬ 
choly  and  savage  grandeur  form  its  chief  characteristics.  It  is  one  of 
those  scenes  which  fix  themselves  for  ever  in  the  memory  of  the  tra¬ 
veller.  Scarcely  do  we  reach  the  right  bank  when  some  sloping  ground 
allows  us  to  look  back  and  contemplate  the  bridge  which  we  have  just 
ventured  across.  A  spider’s  web,  with  the  upjxjr  patt  cut  horizontally, 
seems  to  .stretch  itself  acro-ss  the  flaming  heavens.  One  asks  oneself. 
How  shall  this  filigree  support  a  train  ?  At  this  moment  a  solitiwy 
engine  advances,  slowly  and  as  if  with  hesitation.  It  reminds  me  of 
Blondin  on  his  tight  rope,  and  I  involuntarily  shut  my  eyes.’  (Iliibner, 
vol.  i.  p.  107.) 

The  terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  is  at  Ogden, 
1,0.32  miles  beyond  Omaha  and  882  miles  from  San  Francisco. 
A  branch  line,  37  miles  in  length,  goes  from  Ogden  to  Salt 
Lake  City.  You  meet  at  the  station  an  Indian  chief  with  a 
helmet  of  feathers  and  a  face  daubed  with  ochre.  He  looks 
with  sorrowful  complacency  on  the  Mormons  getting  into  the 
train,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  of  their  wives.  These 
people  are  Europeans,  for  the  recruits  of  Mormonism  are,  alas  f 
not  American,  but  Welsh,  English,  or  Scandinavian.  In  this 
company  our  Baron  reaches  Salt  Lake  City,  and  is  received 
by  one  Townsend,  an  elder,  in  the  worst  of  inns.  The  aspect 
of  the  city  is  curious.  Houses  buried  in  acacias  and  cotton- 
trees  ;  abundant  fresh  water  brought  down  from  the  hills  ;  an 
atmosphere  of  singular  jmrity ;  a  population  strangely  en¬ 
slaved  by  absolutism  and  superstition.  The  tabernacle  and 
the  theatre  are  the  chief  places  of  resort.  Baron  Hiibner  was 
received  with  some  degree  of  state  ceremony  by  Brigham 
Young.  The  conversation  of  the  patriarch  is  scarcely  worth 
repeating ;  but  his  manner,  and  his  audacious  claim  to  a  divine 
mission,  left  on  the  Austrian  traveller,  not  unused  to  observe 
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Popes  and  Emperors,  the  impression  that  he  is  a  man  of  no 
ordinary  poAver.  He  was  at  that  time  about  seventy  years  of  age, 
but  appeared  much  younger.  His  eyes,  which  do  not  look  you 
in  the  face,  indicate  more  cunning  than  intelligence;  his  mouth 
is  sensual,  his  square  large  chin  has  an  expression  of  firmness 
and  almost  of  cruelty.  Such  a  face  at  once  fascinates  and  repels 
you.  But  Avith  all  this,  Brigham  Young  has  succeeded,  after 
innumerable  perils  and  struggles,  which  might  have  daunted  the 
firmest  faith  and  courage,  in  imjwsing  his  Avill  on  some  200,000 
of  his  felloAv-creatures  in  a  sceptical  age  and  in  a  free  country. 
He  has  created  a  state  in  a  desert,  and  a  state  founded  on  the 
denial  of  the  principles,  the  morals,  and  the  traditions  of  the 
whole  civilised  Avorld.  Probably  at  the  moment  at  Avhich  we 
write,  he  is  on  his  Avay  to  plant  some  other  tabernacle  in  the 
deserts  of  Arizona,  and  his  sect  Avill  perish  with  himself.  But 
fcAv  men  have  played  the  part  of  a  great  impostor  and  a  great 
tyrant  with  more  complete  success.  His  ])OAver  over  his  de¬ 
votees  reminds  us  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  ^lountain  in  the  days 
of  the  Crusades,  and  he  is  equally  regardless  of  human  suffering 
and  abasement.  The  essence  of  Mormonism  is  thus  summed 
up  by  our  author ; — 

‘  It  is  absolutism  carried  to  its  furthest  limits  and  personified  in  the 
chief  of  a  religion.  On  the  part  of  the  believers  an  entire  faith  in  the 
person  of  the  prophet.  No  Avorship,  for  his  short  sermon  on  Sunday 
and  the  singing  at  the  tabernacle  do  not  deserve  that  name.  As 
regards  the  masses,  they  have  no  conviction,  no  religious  sentiment,  or 
rather  all  their  religious  sentiments  are  concentrated  in  the  fanatical 
adoration  of  Brigham  Young. 

‘  Work  and  faith  are  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  sovereignty. 
Work  is  necessarily  hard  and  manual,  to  the  last  excess,  for  men  must 
live,  and  they  have,  moreover,  to  pay  off  the  debts  they  have  contracted 
to  the  President  for  their  journey  and  first  establishment  in  the  countr}'. 
This  excessive  labour  accounts  for  the  marvellously  rapid  groAvth  of 
the  work  of  colonisiition.  A  universal  monopoly,  embracing  every 
thing  and  everybody,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  prophet.  He  intervenes 
in  everything,  either  personally  or  by  his  bishops,  in  the  nearest 
family  relations,  in  private  affairs,  in  matters  of  business.  In  all  diffi¬ 
culties  recourse  is  to  be  had  to  the  oracular  voice  of  Brigham  Young. 
And,  to  sum  up  all,  polygamy,  declared  to  be  the  duty  and  privilege  of 
men,  has  been  in  practice  for  twenty  years.  Such  is  Mormonism.’ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  197.) 

The  first  station  on  the  road  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  San 
Francisco  is  at  Corinne — the  last  ncAv  thing  in  America — a 
city  of  two  or  three  thousand  people  Avhich  has  sprung  into 
existence  in  the  last  four  years — but  a 'Gentile  city  opposite 
the  ncAV  Jerusalem,  the  Carthage  of  the  neAv  Rome.  A  rail- 
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road  takes  you  there  in  three  hours,  and  in  the  streets  of  this 
new  cave  of  Adullam  you  meet  a  strange  mixture  of  white 
men  armed  to  the  teeth  with  howie-knives  and  revolvers,  red 
men  stript  to  their  shirts  if  they  have  any,  and  yellow  men 
from  China,  Avho  seem  better  able  than  most  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  to  endure  everything  and  to  turn  everything  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  Baron  was  taken  to  a  ‘  pow-wow  ’  of  Red 
Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Bear  River,  and  returned  to  dine 
at  the  Metropolitan  Hotel.  The  strange  contrasts  of  human 
life  he  saw  on  that  day  might  have  filled  a  chapter  of  Plutarch. 

On  the  8th  June  he  leaves  Corinne,  crosses  the  alkaline 
plains  of  the  great  American  desert,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  arrives  on  the  10th  at  San  Francisco.  The  Pacific  rail¬ 
road,  in  spite  of  its  obvious  political  importance  and  its  im¬ 
mense  convenience,  has  not  as  yet  proved  to  be  a  good 
speculation.  AVe  doubt  whether  it  will  become  so.  The 
number  of  persons  who  want  to  take  a  journey  of  3,000  miles, 
and  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  is  necessarily  limited,  and  there  is 
no  intermediate  population  whatever.  Baron  Hiibner  evi¬ 
dently  doubts  whether  the  future  of  the  AVesteni  States  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Pacific  can  be  ])ermanently  linked  to  that  of  the 
Eastern  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic. 

AVe  were  not  prepared  for  so  gloomy  an  account  of  the 
climate  of  San  Francisco.  As  far  as  Oakland,  where  the  train 
stops,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  bay,  all  is  sunshine  and 
tropical  heat.  In  ten  minutes  you  descend  to  a  very  low 
temperature  and  the  atmosphere  of  Glasgow  in  November. 
San  Francisco  is  but  five  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but 
the  city  turns  its  back  on  the  sea.  It  lies  buried  apparently 
in  a  perpetual  cold  fog,  more  especially  in  the  height  of 
summer,  from  a  peculiar  condensation  of  moisture  in  the  gullet 
of  the  sound ;  and  though  surrounded  by  sites  of  remarkable 
beauty,  the  city  itself  appears  to  be  one  of  the  ugliest  spots  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  But  there  are  greater  evils  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Eldorado  than  its  fogs  and  dust  of  ochre.  The  wiser 
part  of  the  population  have  already  found  out  that  the  gold, 
which  raised  them  to  sudden  notoriety  and  fortune,  is  in  reality 
a  source  of  evil  and  danger ;  that  ‘  mining  is  a  curse,’  because 
it  biings  with  it  a  wild,  undisciplined,  and  unscrupulous  popula¬ 
tion,  and  because  immense  tracts  of  fertile  soil  have  been  lite¬ 
rally  destroyed  by  the  efforts  made  to  extract  a  little  gold 
dust  from  their  strata.  AV^ealth,  not  once  but  for  ever,  might 
have  been  raised  by  patient  industry  from  those  sterilized 
furrows ;  and  agriculture  would  have  established  there  a  class 
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of  settlers,  very  different  from  disappointed  adventurers  and 
ferocious  banditti. 

All  the  most  curious  and  perplexing;  questions  of  the  immi¬ 
gration  of  races  exist  in  full  activity  at  San  Francisco.  The 
bulk  of  the  emigrants  are  Irish,  Chinese,  and  Germans,  with 
a  hotch-pot  of  Swiss,  English,  French,  Spaniards,  and  Ameri¬ 
cans.  It  is  the  most  singular  combination  that  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  ;  and  the  result  may  well  be  the  evolution  of  some 
novel  forms  of  humanity.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  old  forms 
treat  each  other  with  excessive  intolerance  and  brutality  ;  and 
the  condition  of  the  Chinaman  in  California  is  not  much  above 
the  condition  of  the  negro,  except  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  return 
to  his  own  country.  Every  one  of  the  monthly  steamers  w'hich 
cross  the  Pacific  brings  from  800  to  1 ,200  Chinese  passengers 
to  San  Francisco,  or  takes  back  a  returning  party  of  emigrants, 
with  a  fortune  in  their  trunks  and  the  bitterest  hatred  of  Christian 
civilisation  in  their  breasts. 

Baron  Hiibner  remarks,  that  since  the  irruption  of  the  bar¬ 
barians  in  the  fourth  century,  the  world  has  not  beheld  so 
sti’angc  and  chaotic  a  confusion  of  races  as  that  which  exists 
at  this  moment  on  the  western  shores  of  the  American  conti¬ 
nent.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  traveller  who  reaches  those 
distant  longitudes  finds  himself  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
penumbra  of  civilisation.  Men  are  driven  there  by  fierce 
material  wants  and  passions — the  thirst  for  gold,  the  love  of 
adventure,  the  pursuit  of  gain  ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  the 
moral  forces  which  control  and  guide  society  should  keep  pace 
with  this  boiling  surge  of  men,  Avho  people  a  province  in  a 
decade.  They  are  without  religion,  without  education,  with¬ 
out  a  clergy,  and  without  an  educated  class,  almost  without 
laws.  Human  nature  is  stripped  of  its  traditions  and  dis¬ 
guises.  Almost  all  that  constitutes  a  civilised  nation  and  a 
State  has  yet  to  be  called  into  being ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
foresee  or  to  conceive  by  what  process  these  wild  elements  will 
eventually  be  moulded  into  a  more  compact  form.  Nothing  is 
more  perplexing  than  the  contrast  between  the  savage  con¬ 
dition  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  mechanism  of  civilisation 
which  is  cropping  up  in  that  rude  soil,  under  the  influence  of 
the  railroad,  the  steamer,  and  the  ideas  imported  from  Europe 
and  the  Eastern  States  of  America. 

The  tourist  may  embark  on  the  first  day  of  every  month  at 
San  Francisco  in  a  huge  paddle-wheel  steamer,  which  arrives 
on  the  24th,  with  the  punctuality  of  a  railroad,  at  Yokohama, 
in  Japan.  But  this  passage  of  the  Pacific  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  exploits  of  our  age.  The  distance  is  5,000  geo- 
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gra])hical  miles,  without  a  port  to  touch  at  or  a  harbour  of 
refuge.  Tlie  creAvs  of  the  vessels  are  Chinese,  Avith  American 
officers  and  engineers.  The  vessels  themselves  have  scarcely 
any  rigging  or  sails.  Scarcely  a  ship  is  to  be  seen  on  those  un¬ 
frequented  seas,  except  the  sister-packet  performing  the  same 
voyage  on  the  ojqwsite  course.  The  severest  precautions  are 
taken  against  fire,  for  a  fire  on  board  in  the  mid-Pacific  Avould 
be  inevitable  destruction.  Thus  far  the  voyages  have  been 
singularly  fortunate.  The  vessels  of  the  company  had  made 
eighty  voyages  doAvn  to  1871  Avithout  an  accident,  though  tAvo 
or  three  have  since  perished  in  harbour. 

No  unofficial  traveller  has  as  yet  visited  Japan  Avith  higher 
qualifications  than  those  jwssessed  by  Baron  Hiibner.  HLs 
social  and  political  rank  were  at  once  recognised  by  the 
Japanese,  Avho  have  a  keen  perception  of  those  distinctions, 
knoAvn  only  in  aristocratic  societies.  The  barriers  still  sub¬ 
sisting  by  treaty,  Avhich  exclude  Europeans  from  the  interior 
of  the  country,  fell  before  him ;  and  he  penetrated  into  the 
recesses  of  Japanese  life,  the  ancient  temples  of  an  outAA'orn 
faith,  the  palace  of  the  Mikado  (noAV  deserted),  and  even  to 
the  presence  of  that  mysterious  potentate.  He  had  hardly 
been  a  Aveek  in  Yokohama,  AA’hen  he  started,  with  Mr.  Van  der 
Hoven,  the  Netherlands  Minister,  on  an  expedition  to  Fu¬ 
jiyama — the  Avell-knoAvn  mountain,  Avhich  figures  in  a  thousand 
Japanese  designs,  by  a  route  hitherto  inaccessible  to  strangers. 
His  object  was  not  to  ascend  the  mountain  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  a  bii*d’s-eye  view  of  the  country,  but  to  reach  the  shrines 
and  places  of  pilgrimage,  Avhich  in  that  land  of  irreligion  are 
still  consecrated  by  the  superstition  of  the  [)eople.  The  party 
started,  as  it  is  called,  in  kangho,  from  the  feudal  toAvn  of  Odo- 
wara,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  A  kangho  is  a  board  or  litter, 
on  which  the  traveller  sits  or  reclines,  holding  on  by  holes  made 
to  receive  his  fingers.  Four  naked  men  lift  the  board,  and  in 
this  way  plunge  at  once  into  a  river.  The  current  is  strong, 
the  stream  is  deep,  the  sea  itself  not  far  off ;  but  the  intrepid 
bearers  carry  you  across  and  land  you  on  the  opposite  sand. 
From  time  to  time — indeed  every  feAV  minutes — they  shift 
their  load  Avith  marvellous  ra|)idity  from  one  shoulder  to  the 
other,  and  on  each  occasion  they  boAV  to  one  another  Avith  infi¬ 
nite  politeness,  and  assurances  that  they  are  eager  to  relieve 
their  weary  companions.  Everything  Avas  gay  as  light ;  the 
flowers  glistened,  the  sun  sparkled,  and  the  company  laughed 
and  joked  at  CA'ery  step  of  the  way.  Thus  they  reached 
Joshida,  celebrated  for  its  great  Shintoite  temple,  to  Avhich 
innumerable  pilgrims  Avend  their  way  in  the  months  of  July 
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and  August.  They  were  lodged  in  an  immense  temple-inn 
on  one  of  the  si)urs  of  the  mountain.  A  host  of  pilgrims,  clad 
in  white,  were  defiling  along  the  street.  Those  who  descend 
the  mountain  have  their  garments  stamped  by  the  innkeeper, 
to  attest  the  performance  of  the  pilgrimage.  People  of  quality 
hang  up  their  coat-of-arms  to  show  they  have  been  there.  One 
could  understand  this  fervour  in  a  countr)'  of  Mahommedan 
zealots  or  Homan  Catholic  believers  ;  but  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  thing  is,  that  in  Japan  these  marks  of  devotion  are  paid 
by  an  incredulous  people  to  the  sanctuary  of  an  extinct  faith. 
The  following  scene  is  so  strange  and  characteristic  that  we 
are  tempted  to  translate  it : — 

‘  The  innkeeper  officiates  as  priest,  or  rather  as  ginwdian  of  the  temple, 
for,  as  I  am  assured,  the  Shintoite  religion  recognises  no  priesthood,  in 
the  ordinai-y  sense  of  the  word.  The  members  of  the  present  govern¬ 
ment  are  systematically  opposed  to  Buddhism,  which  is  the  faith  held 
by  the  immense  majority  of  the  people.  The  tenets  of  Shintoism  are 
neiirly  forgotten.  The  literate  cla.ss  are  alone  familiar  with  them. 
They  are  ignored  by  the  political  men  of  the  day,  and  freely  con¬ 
founded  with  the  doctrines  of  Confucius,  which,  in  fact,  are  no  more 
than  lofty  moral  maxims.  Every  one  knows  that  the  great  Chinese 
philosopher,  on  being  questioned  by  one  of  his  disciples  concerning  the 
existence  of  another  world,  replied,  “  I  know  nothing  about  it,  I  never 
was  thei’e.”  Such  is  the  religion  of  the  present  councillors  of  the 
Mikado  ;  and  thus  do  they  practise  Shintoism,  which  they  protect  and 
indirectly  impose  upon  the  people  as  the  religion  of  the  State.  But  it 
seems  that  exception  may  be  taken  to  this  version  of  their  proceedings. 
Shintoism  was  certainly  the  ancient  religion  of  the  country,  but  it  has 
been  forced  to  give  w'ay  to  Buddhism,  which,  having  first  been  officially 
brought  into  China  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  invaded, 
and  one  may  say  conquered,  Japan  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth.  The 
old  faith  professed  for  form’s  sake  by  the  Mikados  was  overcome  by 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  Buddhism.  As  for  the  shoguns,  they 
were  all  Buddhists.  That  explains  the  rapid  spread  of  the  religion 
imported  from  India  by  way  of  China,  and  one  also  tmderstands  how 
the  dogmas  and  the  rites  of  the  ancient  religion  fell  first  into  disuse  and 
afterwards  into  oblivion.  The  official  Shintoism  of  the  day  consists  in 
the  denial  of  all  faith,  and  in  the  abolition  of  all  observances ;  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Buddhist  temples  already  begrm  by  the  demolition 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  celebrated  sjinctuary  of  Kamakura,  and  in 
the  confiscations  aimed  at  the  property  of  the  priests.  Clearly  this 
is  not  the  old  religion  of  the  empire.  In  many  temples  both  forms  of 
religion  have  been  carried  on  simultaneously ;  in  others,  as  in  those 
of  Yoshida  and  its  environs,  many  Buddhist  ceremonies  congenial  to 
the  people  have  been  introduced  by  degrees.  Nowhere  have  the 
doctrines,  the  dogmas,  or  the  observances  of  the  ancient  fivith  been 
truly  preserved  in  their  original  purity. 

‘  In  this  spot,  however,  and  all  around  the  base  of  Fujiyama,  the 
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people  profess  the  old  religion  of  the  country,  but  more  or  less  practise 
Buddhism.  Our  reverend  innkeeper  comes  of  a  noble  family,  and  by 
reason  of  his  holy  office  he  abstains  from  carrying  arms.  Every  after¬ 
noon  he  assumes  his  official  vestments  and  betakes  himself  to  the  Great 
Temple.  His  wife,  still  beautiful,  but  wanting  in  dignity — alas  I  I  see 
her  every  evening  somewhat  the  worse  for  sahi — his  two  daughters, 
who  discharge  the  duties  of  serving-maids  at  the  inn,  and  his  son,  a 
charming  lad  of  fifteen,  compose  his  family  circle.  This  young  samurai, 
with  his  two  swords,  likes  to  pjiradc  before  us  dressed  as  a  gentleman 
should  be.  His  good  manners  are  equalled  by  the  delicacy  of  his  feel¬ 
ings.  A  slight  incident  which  occurred  on  the  return  of  my  com¬ 
panions  was  a  proof  of  this.  One  of  them  wished  to  carry  away  a 
votive  picture  as  a  memorial;  the  scruples  of  the  innkeeper  having 
been  overcome  by  a  munificent  bribe,  the  work  of  art  was  unhooked 
and  handed  over  to  its  new  owner.  But  they  had  reckoned  without 
the  young  sanmrai,  who  began  to  sob.  “  You  have  no  right  to  sell 
that  picture,”  said  he  to  his  lather ;  “  it  is  the  property  of  the  temple,  it 
is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  our  house,  which  belonged  to  our  ancestors, 
and  is  your’s  now,  but  one  day  will  be  mine.  And  to  let  a  stranger 
carry  it  off !  what  a  shanie  !  what  a  calamity  !  ”  and  then  a  fresh  tor¬ 
rent  of  tears.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  picture  was  rein¬ 
stated  in  its  place. 

‘  The  Great  Temple  stands  at  a  few  steps  from  the  entrance  to  the  upper 
town,  in  the  midst  of  a  sacred  wood  of  ten  times  centenarian  cedars  and 
cryptomerias.  A  long  avenue  of  these  venerable  trees,  with  a  double 
row  of  stone  lanterns,  leads  from  the  high  road  to  the  gallows — that  is 
to  say,  to  the  isolated  gateway  whose  upright  supports  consist  of  two 
beams,  rather  out  of  the  perpendicular,  across  which  two  more  are  laid 
horizontally  one  above  the  other.  This  unostentatious,  and,  it  must  be 
confessed,  somewhat  repulsive  entrance,  since  it  suggests  a  gibbet, 
is  found  in  all  Shintoite  temples,  and  leads  to  an  angular  courtyard  of 
oblong  form.  In  the  centre,  in  front  of  the  temple  itself,  is  a  platform 
raised  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground,  and  sheltered  by  a  heavy  roof, 
reminding  one  of  a  felt  hat  with  a  broad  turned-up  brim.  Some 
tressels  reserved  for  the  priests,  and  placed  there  for  the  occasion,  unite 
ffie  platform  to  the  temple.  There  are  steps  leading  up  to  it ;  a  gallery 
extends  along  the  whole  front.  Behind  the  gallery,  a  vestibule  affords 
access  to  the  sanctuary,  which  is  completely  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the 
profane,  and  which  contains  the  altar,  with  its  candelabras,  its  censers, 
and  the  sacred  mirror  wherein  the  Divinity  is  reflected.  The  heaviness 
of  the  roofing  appears  to  crush  the  edifice.  The  friezes  are  elaborately 
carved,  and  still  preserve  traces  of  gilding.  We  greatly  admired  some 
kchos  (salisburia  adimantifolia)  of  rare  beauty  in  the  courtyard,  and  a 
stone  fountain  with  a  roof  to  protect  it,  completed  by  a  bronze  water- 
pipe  in  the  form  of  a  serpent-dragon.  We  visited  the  temple  every 
afternoon. 

‘  On  the  eve  of  our  departure,  there  was  a  great  function.  The  court 
was  filled  with  people.  Upon  the  dais,  where  had  been  erected  a  small 
altar  decorated  with  flowers,  on  which  was  the  mystic  mirror,  appeared 
a  priest,  clad  in  a  flowing  robe  of  silk,  with  a  helmet  upon  his  head  and 
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two  blades  by  his  side,  to  perform  the  sword  dance.  It  was  a  furious 
combat  with  an  imaginary  foe.  He  passed  from  the  defensive  to  the 
attack,  then  drew  back,  turned  on  his  heel,  and  again  rushed  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  demon  who,  this  time,  was  decidedly  vanquished.  The 
platform,  scene  of  the  combat,  was  at  most  twenty  feet  sriuare.  The 
warrior  was  often  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps.  His  noble  gestures 
were  modulated  by  the  plaintive  notes  of  a  flute,  with  the  harsh  and 
lugubrious  accompaniment  of  a  big  drum.  The  band  consisted  in  an 
old  man  and  a  child  squatting  on  their  heels  in  a  comer  of  the  dais. 
The  warrior  at  last  retired  inside  the  temple.  At  this  juncture  half-a- 
dozen  priests  appeared  on  the  steps  and  flung  small  copper  coins  to  the 
women  and  children. 

‘  Second  ceremony. — A  high  priest  now  presented  himself  at  the 
threshold  of  the  temple,  and  advanced  majestically  towards  the  dais. 
His  mien  was  that  of  a  tragedian.  He  dragged  one  foot  after  the  other, 
and  paused  a  moment  at  each  step.  He  wore  a  species  of  chasuble, 
richly  embroidered.  The  general  effect  of  his  garment  was  suggestive 
of  our  own  church  vestments.  His  partially  shaved  head — for  he  was 
a  Shintoite,  and  not  a  Buddhist — was  bound  round  with  a  pink  riband, 
having  one  end  so  effectually  stiffened  with  gum  that  it  stood  erect 
above  his  forehead,  waving  gracefully.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a  bow, 
slimg  over  his  shoulder  by  a  belt  was  a  quiver  full  of  arrows.  Pro¬ 
found  silence  reigned  through  the  blue  and  flesh-tinted  crowd — the 
invariable  hue  of  all  crowds  in  Japan.  The  monotonous  note  of  the 
cricket,  and  the  light  evening  breeze  playing  in  the  cedars,  were  the 
only  sounds  we  heard.  Thousands  of  eyes  followed  the  priest,  but  no 
face  betrayed  the  slightest  emotion,  or  wore  the  expression  of  devout 
feeling  or  of  holy  meditation,  or  even  of  common  curiosity.  Those 
near  us  seemed  to  consider  us  as  more  worthy  objects  of  their  attention. 
They  regarded  us  with  a  half-scared  look.  Two  white  men  at  the 
Temple  of  Yoshida !  On  the  priest’s  reaching  the  dais  the  music  struck 
up  afresh.  The  flute  executed  recitatives  of  the  most  undoubted 
antiquity  ;  from  time  to  time  the  big  drum  produced  an  imitation  of  a 
distant  storm.  The  high  priest,  after  stalking  several  times  round  the 
platform  with  his  tragic  air  and  his  eyes  turned  towards  heaven,  sud¬ 
denly  bent  forward,  drew  his  bow,  aimed  at  the  evil  spirit  which  he 
perceived,  let  fly  the  arrow,  and  killed  him  dead.  Immediately  a  hymn 
of  victory  was  heard  on  the  flute.  The  priest  continued  his  walk,  dis¬ 
covered  and  slew  another  demon,  the  music  again  interpreting  the  suc¬ 
cessive  phases  of  the  combat.  Finally,  after  delivering  the  neighbourhood 
of  Yoshida  from  several  of  these  evil  beings,  the  priest  chanted  a  hymn, 
flung  some  beans  into  the  air,  prostrated  himself  before  the  mirror,  and 
withdrew. 

‘  Words  fail  me  to  describe  the  play  of  his  features,  the  classical 
beauty  of  his  attitudes,  the  striking  effect  of  the  music,  the  noble  and 
mysterious  majesty  of  the  scene.  The  attitudes  of  the  priest  were,  I 
repeat,  classical,  but  not  only  so  in  a  general  sense ;  one  could  not  &il  to 
perceive  in  them  a  likeness  to  the  well-known  examples  of  Greek  sculp¬ 
ture  of  the  best  period.  On  the  other  hand,  the  transitions  from  one 
position  to  another  bore  the  stamp  of  Japanese  taste ;  the  movements. 
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though  abrupt,  were  never  ungraceful,  yet  constantly  exaggerated  and 
verging  on  the  burlesque.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  these 
ceremonies  date  from  a  remote  period  of  time.  Nothing  is  more  natural 
than  that  certain  rhythmical  movements  should  appear  in  the  wood- 
carvings  and  in  the  sacred  paintings  of  Japan ;  but  who  will  explain 
the  classical  purity  of  the  attitudes,  and  their  incontestable  analogy  to 
Greek  art,  while  in  the  artistic  efforts  of  tlie  coimtry  itself  no  trace  of 
the  same  character  is  to  be  discovered  ?  Is  this  mere  chance  ?  I  do 
not  admit  such  a  common-place  explanation  of  an  obscure  subject. 
Can  Greek  art  have  penetrated  to  the  extreme  East  during  its  golden 
age,  or  shortly  afterwards  ?  On  this  point  history  leaves  us  to  our  own 
conjectures. 

‘  After  the  extirpation  of  the  evil  spirits  the  priest  reappeared  on  the 
threshold  of  the  temple,  to  scatter  small  coins  among  the  people. 
Encouraged  by  the  aspect  of  the  public,  we  resolutely  mounted  the 
steps  and  exchanged  the  customary  compliments  with  the  priests,  who 
on  their  side  received  us  with  e.xtreme  politeness,  accepted  a  humble 
offering,  and,  handing  us  a  supply  of  small  change,  invited  us  to  take 
part  in  the  distribution  of  it.  Here  we  are,  tlien,  transformed  into 
priests,  and  throwing  money  to  hundreds  of  the  faithful,  who  rushed 
backwards  and  forwards  and  up  and  down,  tumbling  over  each  otlier. 
A  burlesque  scene,  hardly  in  hiu-mony  with  the  sanctity  of  the  spot ! 
The  whole  assembly,  including  the  priests,  laughed  heartily.  Amongst 
the  latter  I  recognised  the  warrior  of  the  two  swords  and  the  slayer  of 
demons.  Freed  from  their  warlike  accoutrements  and  from  their  dis¬ 
guise,  they  looked  inoffensive,  common-place,  and  peaceable  enough. 

‘  After  this  sacrilegious  interlude,  the  last  act  of  the  ceremony  com¬ 
menced.  The  priests  all  as.sembled  in  the  sanctuary.  Sitting  on  their 
heels  in  a  circle  in  front  of  the  altar,  they  passed  a  sacred  cup  from  one 
to  the  other.  It  contained  a  liquid  which  was  poured  out  into  a  saucer, 
and  each  in  his  turn  drank  of  it.  They  all  sang  in  choru.s,  then  rose, 
crossed  the  hall,  where  they  resumed  their  sandals,  and  retired.  They 
are  clad  in  tunics  of  white,  blue,  or  red,  according  to  their  rank ;  the 
white  distinguishes  the  highest  order.  On  their  head  is  the  stiffly- 
gummed  riband,  or  else  the  black  lacquered  paper  cap,  which  is  worn 
at  Coiui;  by  those  of  high  rank. 

‘  The  sun  was  setting  behind  Fujiyama,  but  not  witliout  illuminating, 
with  the  radiance  of  Bengal  fire,  that  triple  and  quadraple  screen  of 
moimtains  on  the  east,  which  so  few  Europeans  have  beheld,  but 
which  we  shall  cross  to-morrow  or  the  day  after.  The  sky  was  pink, 
with  light  blue  clouds  floating  about  it.  Only  at  Yokohama,  and  but 
rarely  there,  have  I  witnessed  such  effects  of  light.  I  imagined  myself 
in  an  ideal  world,  in  some  enchanted  region ;  and  in  my  dreams  I 
rejoice  to  see  over  again  the  strange,  mysterious,  and  poetic  scene  of  the 
Great  Temple  of  Yoshida.’  {Hiibner,  vol.  i.  p.  440.) 

This  conflict  of  the  Shintoit  and  Buddhist  faiths  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  characteristic  facts  in  the  history 
of  Japan,  and  its  results  are  not  yet  accomplished.  The  Shin- 
toite  or  Kami  religion  appears  to  have  been  autochthonic — the 
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original  traditional  creed  of  the  Japanese  islands.  It  embodies 
the  legend  of  Izanaghi  and  Izanami,  the  deities  who  created  the 
habitable  world  and  in  particular  the  islands  of  Japan,  From 
them  descend  in  a  direct  line  the  race  of  the  Mikados.  Iza¬ 
naghi  bequeathed  to  his  race  the  disc  of  polished  silver  which 
is  the  emblem  of  their  faith.  This  mirror  was  to  be  looked  at 
every  day  before  they  said  their  prayers,  to  mark  the  traces 
which  passion  or  care  might  have  left  ujwn  the  countenance ; 
it  is  the  emblem  of  purity  and  conscience,  and  it  still  remains 
the  sole  central  and  spiritual  image  of  the  divinity  in  every 
Shintoite  temple.  The  tenets  of  the  Shintoite  faith  are  im¬ 
perfectly  known,  if  it  has  any ;  but  its  mias  or  temples  appear 
to  have  been  originally  mere  commemorative  chapels  of  the 
heroes  of  old,  and  it  has  no  priesthood.*  The  Mikado  has  in¬ 
variably  continued  to  be  its  chief  representative,  and  derives 
his  authority  from  this  tradition.  Buddhism,  on  the  contrary, 
was  certainly  introduced  into  Japan  in  the  sixth  century  of 
our  own  era,  and  it  bears  all  the  marks  of  its  Indian  origin. 
The  Buddhist  temples  are  still  adorned  with  elephants’  heads, 
though  that  animal  is  unknown  in  ,Iapan.  Buddhism  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Shoguns,  and  remained  to  the  last  their  form 
of  religion.  The  splendid  Buddhist  temples,  tombs,  and  mo¬ 
nasteries  were  all  built  and  founded  by  them.  The  power 
of  the  Shoguns,  or  Taikoons,f  being  now  abolished  and  the 
office  extinguished  by  the  resumption  of  absolute  power  by  the 
Mikado,  the  ^linisters  of  that  potentate  seem  to  have  thought 
that  the  Buddhist  religion,  which  was  that  of  the  Shoguns, 
ought  to  perish  with  them,  although  that  creed  is  still  held  by 
the  majority  of  the  people. 

The  great  tombs  of  two  Taikoons  or  Shoguns,  as  it  is  now 
the  fashion  to  call  them,  are  in  the  Shiba  or  great  Buddhist 
establishment  at  Yedo — we  know  not  whether  to  call  it  a 
temple  or  a  monastery  :  and  at  Kamakura,  which  was  anciently 
the  residence  of  the  Shoguns,  there  was  a  magnificent  Bud¬ 
dhist  temple,  containing  in  its  groves  of  cedars  a  bronze  monu- 

*  Professor  Max  Miiller  observes,  in  his  lectures  on  the  Science  of 
Keligion,  that  in  Chinese  the  spirits  are  called  Shin,  and  that  this 
name  denotes  every  invisible  power  and  influence  which  can  be  per¬ 
ceived  in  operation  in  the  universe.  It  is  also  applied  to  man.  The 
spirits  of  the  depjirted  are  called  in  Chinese  Icwei. 

I"  The  title  of  Taikoon  is  modern  and  dates  from  1858.  The 
greatest  of  the  Shoguns,  Taikosama,  ruled  from  1586  to  1593,  and  was 
succeeded  by  leyas  Ghongensama :  this  prince  made  the  office  here¬ 
ditary  in  his  family,  and  established  the  constitution  which  subsisted 
until  1858. 
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mental  bust  of  Buddha,  60  feet  high,  which  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  This  Daiboudhs,  as  it  is  called,  is 
figured  at  p.  240  of  M.  Humbert’s  marvellous  work  on  Japan, 
and  we  hope  it  has  not  perished.  But  the  reforming  govern¬ 
ment  has  not  hesitated  to  strike  down  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
structure.  The  monasteries  of  the  bonzes  have  been  turned 
into  barracks.  The  bonzes  have  been  sent  about  their  business 
and  told  to  marry.  The  temple  at  Kamakura  was  in  ruins 
when  Baron  Hiibner  visited  the  spot  in  1871.  Even  the  de¬ 
molition  of  the  Shiba  and  its  magnificent  tombs,  which  are,  or 
were,  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  Japanese  art  at  its  best 
period  under  Taiko-Sama,  was  decided  upon  in  June  1872.  In 
other  countries  such  ravages  have  been  committed  by  popular 
revolutions.  In  Japan  they  have  been  deliberately  ordered  by 
the  Government,  apparently  to  obliterate  every  vestige  of  the 
traditions  to  which  the  country  has,  till  Avithin  the  last  few 
years,  clung  with  such  exclusive  devotion.  HoAvever  Ave  may 
regret  the  destruction  of  Avhat  is  beautiful  and  interesting 
in  art,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  this  stei’n  overthrow 
of  the  idols  of  a  degrading  superstition,  by  the  Avill  of  the 
chief  rulers  of  the  nation,  is  eminently  significant  of  a  return 
to  a  purer  faith.  The  Japanese  of  the  present  day  appear, 
thus  far,  to  be  indifferent  to  the  destruction  of  their  false 
gods,  although  the  Japanese  Christians  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  showed  a  courage  and  endurance  in 
defence  of  their  faith  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  martyrdom, 
and  perished  rather  than  forego  it. 

This  Avork  of  revolution  by  laAv  Avas  proceeding  Avhen  Baron 
Hiibner  reached  Japan.  Edicts  Avere  published  day  after  day 
which  overturned  the  institutions  of  ages,  swept  aAvay  the 
poAvers  of  formidable  nobles  and  chiefs,  and  even  changed  the 
religion  and  language  of  the  people.  A  venerable  Japanese 
nobleman  named  SaAva,  who  had  till  then  acted  as  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Avas  turned  out  of  office.  He  dined  next  day 
at  the  legation,  and  said  with  all  the  grace  of  a  weary 
Minister  not  depending  on  office  for  occupation  or  for  distinc¬ 
tion,  ‘  I  shall  be  charmed  to  retuim  to  my  books.’  He  Avas 
succeeded  by  lAvakura  Tomomi,  one  of  the  great  promoters  of 
the  reform,  Avhom  Ave  have  since  had  the  honour  to  receive  in 
this  country,  and  Avho  in  the  rev'olution  of  1868  played  a  most 
conspicuous  part.  He  is  by  birth  a  man  of  rank,  but  till  this 
crisis  began  he  had  lived  in  obscurity.*  In  two  conversations 


*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Japanese  Embassy,  of  which 
this  illustrious  person  formed  a  prominent  part,  arrived  in  England  in 
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with  Baron  Iliibner,  tliis  statesman  gave  the  following  account 
of  his  policy  : — 

‘  “  The  Dainiios,”  said  Iwakura,  “  were  kept  within  bounds  by  the 
Shogun.  Several  of  them  were  subject  to  his  direct  authority.  On  the 
abolition  of  the  office  of  Shogun  they  everywhere  acquired  complete 
independence.  This  became  intolerable.  The  restoration  of  the  Mikado 
was  imperative  ;  that  is  the  task  that  we  have  undertaken,  and  in  three 
years  it  will  be  accomplished.  The  Hans  [c/aas  have  been  recently 
suppressed.  The  former  Daimios  will  not  even  be  permitted  to  rule  over 
their  old  estates.  We  shall  compel  them  to  come  to  live  in  Yedo  with 
their  families.  Men  of  capacity,  of  whatever  caste,  will  be  appointed 
governors.  By  that  claim  only — namely,  that  they  are  capable  men — 
may  the  Daimios  hope  to  be  reinstated  in  the  high  offices  of  State. 
The  small  clans  will  be  forced  to  unite  themselves  to  the  large  clans, 
and  an  army  will  be  formed  of  soldiers  hitherto  in  the  pay  and  under 
the  orders  of  the  late  Daimios. 

‘  “  Our  enemies  maintain  that  we  are  hostile  to  the  religion  of  the 
people.  This  is  not  so.  We  do  not  contemplate  the  destruction  of 
Buddhism.  We  shall  only  purify  those  temples  originally  dedicated  to 
Shinto.  The  Shoguns  have  consecrated  them  to  Buddha  in  an  irregu¬ 
lar  fashion,  either  by  introducing  his  rites  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
or  by  permitting  Shintoism  (which  from  all  ages  has  been  the  official 
religion,  namely,  that  of  the  Mikado )  to  be  practised  at  the  same  time 
and  place.”  ’ 

This  certainly  is  not  true.  The  Buddhist  temples  were 
built  by  the  Shoguns.  They  were  entirely  different  and 
distinct  from  the  Kami  or  Shinto  temples,  and  they  have  been, 
not  purified,  but  destroyed. 

‘  “  Regarding  taxation,  it  is  true  that  the  peasants  under  the  Daimios 
were  exempt  whenever  the  crops  turned  out  ill,  and  that  the  Emperor’s 
Administration  cannot  afford  a  similar  bounty,  since  the  public  expen¬ 
diture  comes  to  the  same  whether  the  year  be  good  or  bad.  But  we 
shall  endeavour  to  diminish  the  burdens  which  weigh  upon  the  rural 
population,  by  causing  them  to  be  shared  in,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the 
shopkeepers  and  working-men,  hitherto  free  from  all  taxation.”  ’  (//«6- 
ner,  vol.  i.  p.  525.) 


August  last  year,  when  the  society  of  London  was  dispersed,  and  when 
the  real  importance  of  the  members  of  the  Embassy  was  still  imperfectly 
known.  We  have  heard  that  these  gentlemen  expressed  some  surprise 
that  they  had  not  been  entertained  at  the  country-houses  of  any  of  our 
Daimios,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Blantyre,  who  for  the  honour  of 
Scotland  did  receive  them  with  due  hospitality  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde.  Had  Baron  Hubncr’s  book  preceded  their  journey,  we  should 
have  known  more  of  Iwakura  and  his  distinguished  companions.  The 
Japanese  gentlemen  who  have  remained  in  England  mix  freely  in  the 
best  society. 
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And  again : 

‘  “  My  desire  is  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  foreign  countries, 
and  to  carry  out  great  reforms  in  my  own.  It  is  untrue  that  Japan  has 
always  remained  inaccessible  to  foreigners.  Two  causes  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  voluntary  isolation  of  the  empire :  first,  the  usurpation 
of  the  Shoguns,  who  feared  that  contact  with  the  outer  world  might 
place  their  power  in  jeopardy ;  secondly,  the  rising  of  the  Christians.* 
The  Mikado,  once  restored  to  his  throne  and  to  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  has  nothing  to  fear,  like  the  Shoguns,  from  the  curiosity  of 
strangers.  They  are  at  liberty  to  examine  his  title.  It  is  incontestable, 
and  no  one  will  be  able  to  throw  any  doubt  upon  it.  The  success  of 
the  revolution  of  1868,  and  the  consent  of  the  two  great  clans  Satsuma 
and  Choshiu  to  the  siicrifice  of  their  privileges,  are  exjdained  by  the 
universal  veneration  enjoyed  by  the  Mikado.  It  animates  all  hearts, 
and  the  usurpation  which  has  existed  during  so  many  centuries  has 
failed  to  eradicate  it.” 

‘Wo  alluded  also  to  the  travels  of  the  Japanese  in  Europe  and  in 
America.  I  ventured  to  observe  to  the  Minister  that  it  might  perhaps 
be  better  to  send  out  a  few  well-inibrmed  experienced  men  than  so 
large  a  number  of  raw  ignorant  boys,  incapable  of  appreciating  all  tliey 
see  in  Europe,  and  liable,  moreover,  to  fall  victims  to  the  dangerous 
seductions  of  our  large  towns. 

‘  Iwakura  replied  :  “  These  are  the  words  of  wisdom  ;  but  neverthe¬ 
less  the  young  men  bring  back  new  ideas,  and  disseminate  them 
throughout  the  land.  In  this  manner  their  travels  may  be  productive 
of  good.” 

‘  He  added,  laughing  heartily,  like  all  Japanese :  “  We  have  the 
reputation  of  being  liars.  The  real  liars  were  the  Shoguns,  whose  aim 
was  to  pass  themselves  off  as  real  sovereigns.” 

‘  It  is  not  to  ourselves  only  that  Iwakura  has  propounded  his  schemes 
of  reform.  He  speaks  with  the  same  frankness  to  all  whom  he  meets. 
“  You  are  afraid,”  says  he,  “  or  some  of  you  are  afraid,  that  we  are  un¬ 
equal  to  the  magnitude  of  our  undertaking,  and  that,  if  we  fail,  the 
foreigners  will  be  the  first  to  suffer.  Take  courage.  In  Europe,  kings 
are  chosen  by  their  people ;  in  Japan,  the  people  are  persuaded  that 
the  Emperor  came  down  from  heaven,  and  that  mankind  should  be  his 
slaves.  So  that  the  princes  and  the  samurais  have  always  regarded  the 
Mikado  as  a  master  to  whom  they  owe  a  blind  allegiance. 

‘  “  This  is  the  basis  of  our  public  law.  My  friends  and  I  had  long 
since  meditated  the  abolition  of  the  Daimios ;  but  it  was  a  most  dan¬ 
gerous  enterprise  suddenly  to  deprive  260  grandees  of  their  prerogatives. 
Nevertheless,  Ave  perceived  that  these  princes  caused  a  permanent  ob¬ 
struction  to  the  reforms  which  we  Avere  determined  to  introduce  into 
the  coimtry,  and  to  the  expansion  Avhich  we  desired  to  see  in  oiu:  rela¬ 
tions  abroad.  Consequently,  as  every  one  knoAvs,  I  went  myself  to 


*  Alluding  to  the  revolt  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Arima  and 
of  Shimabara  (to  the  east  of  Nagasaki),  driven  to  despair  by  the  cruelty  1 

of  the  governor  in  1638.  j 
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confer  with  the  Satsumas  and  the  Choshius,  and  I  persuaded  the  chief 
men  amongst  them  to  agree  to  the  immediate  and  entire  abolition  of  the 
clans.  The  Tosas,  invited  to  join  us,  acquiesced  also.  Now  we  are 
engaged  in  embodying  10,000  men  as  a  guard,  and  in  establishing  an 
imperial  army.  Already  have  the  three  clans  made  over  their  troops 
to  us.  The  others  will  be  forced  to  follow  their  e.xample  ;  and  by  that 
means  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  quell  every  effort  to  resist  us. 

‘  “  The  Imperial  Government  has  fixed  its  seat  at  Yedo,  and  there 
will  the  various  branches  of  the  public  service  be  concentrated.  The 
duties  and  the  taxes  in  all  the  different  territories  will  be  under  its 
jmrisdiction.  Our  revenue  amounts  to  twelve  millions  of  rios.  The 
duties  levied  at  the  ports  are  insignificant.  Our  task  is  hard,  but  we 
shall  succeed.  The  Shoguns  lied ;  we  shall  speak  the  truth  to  all.”  ’ 
{Iliibner,  vol.  i.  p.  559.) 

These  are  most  curious  declarations,  from  which  it  would 
seem  that  the  usurpation  of  the  Shoguns,  which  imposed  on 
Lord  Elgin  at  the  time  of  the  first  Treaty,  was  the  cause  of 
the  exclusion  of  foreigners  ;  and  that  this  sceptical  people,  who 
believe  in  nothing  else,  have  an  unqualified  faith  in  the  divine 
right  of  ]Mikados :  so  that  a  jK)pular  revolution  against  a 
imwerful  military  aristocracy  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
name  of  the  principles  of  legitimacy,  which  have  taken  refuge 
in  Japan.  But  this  view  of  the  causes  of  the  revolution  in 
Japan  is  not  borne  out  by  the  evidence  subsequently  collected 
by  Baron  Hiibner.  The  revolution  was  not  made  by  the 
Mikado  or  his  Ministers,  for  in  1868  they  had  none  of  the 
means  requisite  for  such  an  undertaking.  It  was  really  made 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  four  great  clans,  Satsumas,  Choshius, 
Tosas,  and  Hizen,  who  first  overthrew  the  power  of  the 
Taikoon  and  probably  caused  the  last  Taikoon  to  be  assassi¬ 
nated  ;  and  then  established  a  government  of  their  own,  under 
the  name  of  the  Mikado.  They  ostensibly  made  some  sacri¬ 
fices  of  their  own  independent  power  as  nobles,  but  they  pos¬ 
sessed  themselves  of  the  supreme  power  in  the  State  ;  and  they 
have  thus  reduced  the  other  nobles  less  powerful  than  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  ivhole  community,  into  subjection  to  the  law  and 
authority  of  the  central  power,  now  in  their  hands.  This 
view  of  the  revolution  will  be  established  by  further  evidence, 
which  we  shall  quote  before  we  conclude  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
reconciled  Avith  Iw’akura’s  statement  to  the  Baron.  The  divine 
authority  of  the  Mikado  would  not  have  accomplished  such  a. 
revolution  if  it  had  not  been  backed  by  a  substantial  and  irre¬ 
sistible  poAver. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  folloAV  our  traveller  in  his  desciip- 
tions  of  the  scenery  and  manners  of  Japan.  They  have  been 
portrayed  of  late  years  by  many  a  pen,  though  by  none  more 
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graphic  than  that  of  Bai’on  liiibner.  Considering  the  sliort 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  Lord  Elgin’s  memorable  visit 
in  1858,  and  the  restrictions  still  subsisting  on  foreign  inter¬ 
course  with  the  interior,  it  is  surprising  how  familiar  we  have 
already  become  with  Japanese  life.  Here  again,  the  modern 
invention  of  photography  has  been  our  best  friend.  Every 
object  has  been  reproduced  with  absolute  fidelity,  and  ]\i. 
Humbert’s  beautiful  work  ‘  Le  Japon  illustre’  really  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  point  of  graphic  representation  of  the 
people  and  the  country,  whilst  the  text  of  that  volume,  written 
whilst  M.  Humbert  was  Swiss  Minister  in  Japan,  contains  a 
very  valuable  amount  of  historical  information.  We  doubt  if 
so  complete  a  record  exists  of  the  dress,  ornaments,  and  occu¬ 
pations  of  any  race  of  men,  unless  it  be  in  the  vast  ruins  of 
Egyptian  monuments  from  which  modern  science  and  ingenuity 
has  reconstructed  the  domestic  and  social  history  of  an  extinct 
nation.  But  these  superficial  Impressions  ai’e  after  all  of  secon¬ 
dary  interest  in  comparison  with  the  problems  and  contrasts 
w  hich  the  internal  condition  of  the  Japanese  presents.  At  one 
moment  so  simple,  gay,  contented,  docile,  and  good-natured,  at 
another  so  crafty,  suspicious,  and  sanguinary — with  so  many 
of  the  charms  and  imperfections  of  childhood,  and  so  many  of 
the  vices  of  old  age — exquisite  and  original  beyond  all  Eastern 
nations  in  the  practice  of  the  ornamental  and  industrial  ai'ts, 
yet  apparently  devoid  of  all  that  moral  sense  or  soul  of  which 
the  fine  arts  are  but  the  expression — hospitable,  courteous,  and 
high-bred,  yet  at  times  exclusive  and  vindictive — devoid  of  the 
first  principles  of  religious  faith,  without  a  thought  of  the 
origin  or  future  destiny  of  man,  but  jealous  and  intolerant  of 
the  intrusion  of  any  form  of  religion  which  tends  to  shake 
their  fabric  of  absolute  government  based  on  a  theocratic 
tradition.  Such  is  the  picture  we  gather  from  Baron  Iliib- 
ner’s  impression  of  the  Japanese.  It  is  precisely  the  descrip¬ 
tion  which  might  be  anticipated  of  an  ingenious,  cultivated, 
and  luxurious  people,  in  whom  the  qualities  which  dignify 
man — belief,  heroism,  moral  sympathy,  self-sacrifice — have 
either  not  existed  or  have  in  the  course  of  ages  disapjjeared.* 
Yet  amongst  the  people  there  is  much  gaiety  and  happiness, 
with  small  traces  of  poverty  or  distress ;  and  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  statesmen  w'ho  have  set  on  foot,  and  thus  far 

•  Tliroiighout  Japan  children  are  taught  to  repeat  a  ditty  called 
the  ‘  Irova,’  which  is  so  composed  as  to  familiarise  them  with  the  forty- 
eight  letters  of  the  language.  It  is  the  catechism  of  Japanese  infancy, 
and  consists  of  four  lines  to  the  following  effect : — 
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successfully  carried  on,  the  present  revolution,  have  shown 
qualities  of  courage,  confidence,  and  power  which  would  do 
honour  to  the  most  cultivated  nations  of  the  earth. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  Baron  Hiibner  had  in  view  was 
to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  Mikado — an  honour  which  had 
never  been  conceded  to  any  stranger  as  a  personal  favour  but 
once,  and  that  was  Mr.  Seward,  late  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
American  Union.  His  embassies  at  the  Tuileries  and  the 
Vatican,  and  his  recent  interview  with  Brigham  Young,  appear 
to  have  given  him  a  taste  for  audiences.  A  long  negotiation 
had  preceded  this  memorable  interview,  which  marked  so  great 
a  change  in  the  habits  of  the  Japanese  Court ;  but  the  Minis¬ 
ters  of  the  day  were  not  indisposed  to  accede  to  the  Baron’s 
wishes,  and  to  receive  with  becoming  solemnity  an  eminent 
servant  of  the  august  House  of  Hapsburg.  The  description 
of  the  ceremony  is  extremely  curious : — 

‘  This  morning  a  chamberlain  called  upon  us  in  a  sort  of  phaeton, 
built  at  IIong-Kong,  probably  the  only  vehicle  in  their  possession, 
for  the  use  of  carriages  is  unknown  at  the  Imperial  Court.  The 
Mikado  never  goes  out.* 

‘  At  noon,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Satow,  and  myself  left  the  legation,  pre¬ 
ceded  and  followed  by  the  English  orderlies  on  horseback,  and  by 
twenty  Japanese  horsemen.  The  betas  ran  by  the  side  of  the  carriage. 
The  distance  from  the  suburb  of  Tanagama  is  about  four  miles.  All 
along  the  route  the  cross-streets  were  blocked  by  ropes ;  sentinels  were 
placed  at  short  intervals.  The  guards  presented  arms.  A  dense 
crowd,  curious  but  indifferent,  thronged  behind  the  ropes. 

'  At  the  outer  gate  of  the  palace  we  Ibund  some  soldiers  under  arms, 
and  so  again  at  the  second  entrance  and  about  the  castle.  These  troops, 

‘  Smell  and  colour  disappear. 

In  this  world  what  can  lust  ? 

To-day  is  vanishing  into  nothing : 

It  is  the  image  of  a  dream,  and  is  gone.’ 

What  a  picture  do  these  lines  convey  to  the  mind  of  a  polished  and 
cultivated  positivism,  which  sees  little  in  the  world  and  nothing  beyond 
it ! 

*  A  few  months  later,  by  the  advice  of  his  reforming  minister,  the 
Emperor  was  seen  by  his  astonished  subjects  in  an  open  carriage. 
Last  summer  (1872)  he  drove  through  the  streets  of  Yokohama  in  a 
hired  vehicle.  The  Child  of  the  Gods  wore  a  fancy  uniform,  half 
sailor,  half  ambassador.  Wheel-carriages  were  unknown  in  Yedo  till 
after  the  revolution!  The  noriman  and  the  kangko,  palanquins  and 
litters,  were  the  only  conveyance.  But  more  recently  the  sitia-ri-sha, 
a  species  of  perambulator,  has  been  introduced,  and  there  are  now 
20,000  of  them  in  Yedo.  Shin  means  man,  riki,  force;  and  the  last 
syllable  is  a  corruption  of  the  English  word  car.  It  is  a  man-force-car. 
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armed  and  partly  clad  like  Europeans,  looked  well,  though  somewhat 
embari-assed  by  their  disguise.  On  the  other  hand,  the  yakunins  and 
other  officers  of  the  civil  and  military  service,  who  wore  the  costume 
and  the  arms  of  the  country,  presented  an  imposing  and  splendid  ap¬ 
pearance.  Having  crossed  the  last  bridge  over  the  great  moat  of  the 
palace,  we  dismounted,  and  were  ushered  into  the  private  garden  of 
the  Mikado,  which  is  rigorously  closed  to  all  mankind,  with  very  few 
exceptions. 

‘This  garden  is  a  narrow,  circular  strip,  surrounding  on  one  side 
a  part  of  the  palace,  and  bounded  on  the  other  by  the  mo<at.  But 
neither  castle  uor  moat  are  visible.  They  are  concealed  by  a  double 
belt  of  bamboo  and  trees  planted  by  Taiko-Sama — the  red  and  gnarled 
boles  of  the  pines,  the  delicate  and  starry  leaves  of  the  maples,  ever¬ 
green  oaks,  cryptomerias,  laurels,  fruit  trees  chosen  for  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers,  were  the  sole  ornaments  of  this  enchanted  spot.  Of  flower¬ 
beds  not  a  trace  A  single  pathway  crossed  the  thick,  cool  turf.  The 
ground,  artificially  broken,  imitated  a  mountainous  region.  Here  and 
there  little  chalets  were  scattered  about,  not  unlike  the  summer-houses 
seen  in  the  gjirdens  of  the  wealthy.  After  walking  about  five  minutes, 
tve  were  received  by  Sanjo,  the  first  minister,  by  Iwakura,  and  by 
three  confidential  ministers,  Kido,  Okuma,  Itagaki,  the  delegates  of  the 
clans  Chdshiu,  Hizen  and  Tosa,  who,  with  Saigo,  the  delegate  of 
the  Satsuma.s,  not  then  present,  made  the  revolution  of  18G8. 

‘We  were,  therefore,  in  presence  of  the  men  who  may  be  regarded  as 
the  regenerators  or  the  destroyers  of  Japan.  I  have  already  described 
Iwakura  and  Sanjo ;  both  look  like  what  they  are,  great  nobles. 
Okuma,  a  poor  student  in  Nagasaki  before  the  revolution,  is  become, 
with  Kido,  the  great  man  of  the  day.  The  others,  before  reaching  the 
position  they  now  occupy,  were  mere  samurais  or  kotos,  and  their 
recent  greatness  has  not  polished  their  manners.  But  their  physiog¬ 
nomy  is  interesting,  even  more  interesting  than  that  of  their  noble  col¬ 
leagues.  It  bears  the  stamp  of  intelligence  and  daring,  and  also  of 
the  confidence  of  the  gambler,  who,  feeling  himself  in  luck,  is  decided 
to  risk  his  all.  No  doubt  their  finger-nails  were  neglected,  and  their 
gestures,  rather  brusque  and  awkward,  want  the  graceful  ease  of 
Japanese  high  breeding.  Yet  they  are  the  masters  of  the  situation. 
On  them  for  the  most  part  depends  the  final  issue  of  the  struggle 
smouldering  l>eneath  the  surface,  between  those  who  are  profiting  by 
the  reform,  and  those  who  are  paying  the  price  of  it.  These  four  ministers, 
three  of  whom  were  there  present,  are  the  men  who  induced  their  clans 
to  take  up  arms  in  1868,  and  to  lend  their  support  to  the  radical 
reforms  which  are  to  change  the  face  of  the  country. 

‘  After  a  short  conversation,  we  were  informed  that  the  Mikado  was 
ready  to  receive  us.  We  advanced,  and  accompanied  by  all  these  per¬ 
sonages,  who  wore  their  full  comrt  dress,  we  reached  the  open  door  of 
the  pavilion  which  bears  the  name  “  Of  the  Cascade.'^  In  spite  of  my 
lively  curiosity  to  see  the  Emperor,  I  was  tempted  to  look  round 
me,  and  to  admire  tlie  bewitching  beauty  of  the  spot.  The  summer¬ 
house  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  small  circular  terrace  surrounded  by  hil¬ 
locks  and  enormous  trees.  In  front  of  it  a  few  blocks  of  granite,  grouped 
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with  art  and  an  exquisite  sense  of  natural  beauty,  formed  a  rugged 
rockwork  from  which  fell  the  copious  stream  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  kiosk. 

‘  We  entered  the  building,  and  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  Son  of 
the  Gods.  The  chamber  was  about  twenty-four  leet  long,  and  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  wide.  The  floor  was  covered  with  very  fine 
matting ;  no  furniture,  e.xcept  a  dais  two  feet  high,  occupied  by  the 
Mikado.  On  going  in  the  room  was  dark,  but  by  a  fortunate  accident, 
a  sunbeam  struggle  through  the  blinds  and  the  chinks  in  the  paper 
screens  threw  a  radiance  on  the  person  of  the  Emperor.  At  the  official 
audiences,  rarely  granted,  and  always  in  the  palace,  a  curtain  partially 
withdrawn  conceals  the  head  of  the  sovereign  from  the  indiscreet  gaze 
of  those  who  approach  him.  On  this  occasion  no  such  precaution  had 
been  taken.  He  was  sitting  on  his  heels,  cros.s-legged,  with  one  hand 
upon  the  other,  precisely  in  the  attitude  given  to  the  statues  of 
Buddha.* 

‘  The  Emperor  is  twenty  years  old,  but  looks  thirty.  His  own  name 
is  Mutsuhito.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  learning  it.  Mr.  Satow  alone 
oould  tell  it  me.  Among  the  people  the  sovereign  is  always  called  by 
his  title  of  Mikado.  The  name  he  is  to  bear  in  history  is  assigned 
to  him  after  death.  The  features  of  Mutsuhito  bear  all  the  marks  of 
the  fJaj)anese  race — a  broad  and  rather  flat  nose,  a  sallow  complexion, 
but  keen  and  brilliant  eyes  in  spite  of  the  fixity  prescribed  by  etiquette. 

I  fancied  I  had  often  seen  the  same  face  in  the  streets  of  Yedo.  His 
dress  was  perfectly  plain ;  a  dark  blue  tunic  almost  of  a  slate  colour, 
and  very  full  scarlet  trousers.  His  hair  was  dressed  in  the  style  of  the 
country ;  on  his  head  he  wore  an  enormous  aigrette  composed  of  bam¬ 
boo  and  horsehair,  which  rose  above  the  right  ear  vertically  to  at  least 
two  feet  and  a  half,  and  shook  violently  with  every  movement  of  the 
head ;  this  is  the  emblem  of  his  exalted  rank.  Neither  the  Mikado 
nor  his  ministers  wear  jewels.  Except  while  he  spoke  to  us,  his 
Majesty  remained  motionless  as  a  statue. 

‘  Behind  the  sovereign,  an  officer  of  rank  carried  the  sword  of  the 
empire  carefully  concealed  in  its  scabbard.  Woe  to  him  who  should 
see  it  drawn  !  He  would  be  a  dead  man.  On  the  right  of  the  throne, 
leaning  .ngainst  the  screen,  stood  Sanjo  and  the  three  ministers ;  on  the 
left  Iwakura.  Mr.  Adams  and  myself,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Satow  and 
by  the  interpreter  of  the  court,  occupied  the  centre  of  the  room  in  front 
of  the  Emperor  and  a  few  steps  from  him.  For  some  moments  deep 
silence  prevailed  in  this  little  summer-house,  which  contained  the 
arbiters  of  the  destiny  of  a  great  empire.  We  heard  the  buzz  of 
the  flies  and  the  chirp  of  the  gras.shoppera. 

•  Curiously  enough,  M.  Humbert’s  work  on  Japan  contains  (vol.  i. 
p.  193)  a  woodcut  of  the  Mikado  granting  an  audience,  drawn  by 
Emile  Bayard  from  a  plate  by  Siebold,  which  tallies  precisely  with 
Baron  Hiibner’s  description,  except  that  the  Sovereign  is  represented  in 
white  robes  instead  of  a  uniform.  ,  The  Dutch  accounts  and  representa¬ 
tions  of  Japan,  especially  those  of  Ksmpfer  and  Siebold,  have  been 
verified  in  every  particul^.  ,  ., 
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‘  Mr.  Adams,  who  had  been  requested  by  Iwakiira  to  conduct  the 
presentation,  then  said  that  in  the  absence  of  the  Austrian  Minister, 
who  resided  at  Shanghai’,  he  had  the  honotir  to  jiresent  me  to  his 
Majesty.  The  Mikado  liaving  answered  him  with  a  compliment, 
addressed  to  me  personally  his  congratulations  on  my  successful  voyage 
across  the  «icean.  I  answered  by  some  appropriate  phrases. 

‘  He  then  resumed  the  conversation :  “  I  am  told,”  said  he,  “  that 
you  have  sustained  in  your  own  country  the  burden  of  high  office, 
and  have  several  times  filled  the  post  of  ambassador  to  great  states.  I 
cannot  exactly  figure  to  myself  the  nature  of  your  employments.  If 
within  the  range  of  your  experience  there  is  anything  that  it  would 
be  useful  for  me  to  know,  I  beg  you  to  communicate  it  without  reserve 
to  my  confidential  advisers.” 

*  Conformably  to  etiquette,  the  Emperor  in  speaking  muttered  between 
his  teeth  inarticulate  sounds,  hard  to  be  understood.  Sanjo  repeated 
them  aloud,  and  the  dragoman  of  the  palace  rendered  them  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  Our  answers  were  translated  into  Japanese  by  Mr.  Satow.  When 
the  Emperor  was  speaking  he  turned  tow’ards  us,  looked  us  full  in  the 
face,  and  his  features  at  once  assumed  a  gracious  and  agreeable  expres¬ 
sion,  but  no  sooner  had  he  closed  his  mouth,  than  his  lace  resum^  its 
serious  and  unmeaning  look. 

‘  As  we  withdrew,  the  Emperor,  .still  motionless,  fixed  his  eyes  iipon 
us ;  neither  at  our  approach  nor  at  our  departure  did  he  salute  us. 
The  ministers  followed  us  and  we  walked  in  the  garden.  They  showed 
us  a  small  model  farm  intended  to  give  the  sovereign  a  notion  of  the 
different  methods  in  which  his  subjects  cultivate  the  soil.  I  was 
allowed  to  climb  the  edge  of  the  great  moat,  which  commands  a 
splendid  view  of  a  part  of  Yedo.  A  slight  collation  was  then  served 
in  one  of  the  pavilions.  We  admired  the  symmetry  and  elegant  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  tiible. 

‘  Just  as  we  were  about  to  rise,  Sanjo,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
his  master,  begged  me  to  imjwirt  to  him  my  views  on  Japan.  I  pleaded 
my  ignorance,  while  I  applauded  the  efiTorts  of  the  new  government  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  to  introduce  useful  innova¬ 
tions.  “  The  wisdom  of  the  eminent  men  whom  I  see  around  this 
table,”  I  added,  “will  guide  them  in  this  arduous  task.  They  will 
take  into  account  the  manners  and  opinion  of  the  country ;  they  will 
understand  that  all  that  is  good  in  Europe  may  not  be  so  in  Japan ; 
they  will  avoid  precipibite  changes  and  will  not  proceed  without  the 
utmost  circumspection.” 

‘  Thus  ended  our  audience,  the  ministers  conducting  us  to  our  car¬ 
riage,  and  by  three  o’clock  we  had  returned  to  the  legation.  In  the 
evening  the  Mikado  sent  us  Iwxes  filled  with  preserves  in  strange 
forms  and  different  kinds  of  contectionery.  These  boxes  are  of  plain 
wood,  for  the  imperial  court,  in  obedience  to  ancient  traditions,  dis¬ 
dains  painting  and  lacquer. 

‘  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  forget  the  scene  of  this  morning ;  that  fairy 
garden,  those  mysterious  pavilions,  those  statesmen  in  full  dress,  pacing 
with  us  in  the  shrubbery ;  this  oriental  potentate  who  looks  like  an 
idol,  and  believes  and  feels  himself  a  God,  are  things  which  surpa.ss  the 
Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments.’  {Iliibner,  vol.  ii.  p.  9.) 
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From  Yedo  the  Baron  proceeded  to  Osaka  and  thence  to 
Kiyoto,  the  former  residence  of  the  Mikado,  when  Yedo  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Shogouns.  But  the  revolution  which 
has  changed  everything  in  Japan  has  extinguished  the  Shogoun 
and  transplanted  the  Mikado  to  the  great  city  which  is  the 
true  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Nevertheless,  a  sort  of  mysterious 
awe  still  hangs  about  the  deserted  palaces,  once  the  abode  of 
the  descendant  of  the  gods  ;  and  Kiyoto  is  still  the  seat  of  the 
best  productions  of  Japanese  art  and  industry,  if  it  has  ceased  to 
be  the  abode  of  rank  and  fashion.  It  was  on  his  first  visit  to  the 
Mikado  in  Kiyoto  that  Sir  Henry  Parkes  himself  was  attacked 
by  armed  ruffians  on  his  way  to  court,  and  ran  considerable 
personal  danger,  from  which  he  escaped  by  his  own  coolness, 
dignity,  and  self-command.  To  explore  the  very  sanctuary  of 
the  Mikado’s  court,  even  after  he  had  left  it,  was  an  under¬ 
taking  scarcely  less  unprecedented  than  to  obtain  an  audience 
of  the  sovereign  himself.  But  to  our  adventurous  Baron 
nothing  was  refused.  Orders  had  everywhere  been  given  to 
receive  him  with  the  most  marked  distinction.  The  highest 
officers  in  the  cities  through  which  he  passed  were  instructed 
to  attend  him,  and  the  most  effectual  military  measures  were 
taken  for  his  complete  protection.  His  progress  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  city  of  Kiyoto  was  a  triumphal  proces¬ 
sion.  The  population  turned  out  and  fell  on  their  knees,  not 
before  these  two  audacious  strangers,  but  before  the  illustrious 
officers,  or  Sanji,  who  commanded  their  escort.  Thus  they 
reached  the  outer  wall  of  the  palace — the  wall  of  the  ‘  Nine 
Gates,’  from  which  it  was  supposed  that  they  would  be  content 
to  contemplate  the  edifice.  But  there  are  no  bounds  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  curiosity.  The  outer  wall  only  excited  the  Baron’s 
ardour ;  he  dashed  through  one  of  the  gatew’ays,  and  to  the 
inexpressible  surprise  of  the  Sanji  penetrated,  with  or  without 
leave,  into  the  interior.  Times  are  changed  in  Japan,  if  such 
an  act  could  be  attempted  with  impunity.  At  last,  after  in¬ 
numerable  difficulties  and  excuses,  the  party  were  admitted  to 
the  great  Court  of  Honour  by  t  he  gate  of  the  officers  of  state. 
They  even  penetrated  to  the  private  apartments  of  the  garden 
of  the  Mikado.  Everything  was  now  deserted.  In  spite  of 
the  care  the  Japanese  lavish  on  their  dwellings  and  their 
flower-beds,  these  Avere  neglected.  Even  the  mystic  emblems 
of  the  Mikado’s  power,  the  SA\-ord,  the  chest,*  and  the  mirror  of 

*  The  chest  Avns  bequeathed  to  the  Mikados,  Avith  the  mirror,  by 
their  divine  ancestor,  Izanaghi,  to  remind  them  of  the  collection  of 
alms.  It  is  preserved  Avith  the  mirror  in  the  Kami  temples. 
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Empire,  had  been  removed  to  Yedo.  The  Son  of  the  Gods 
had  left  the  sanctuary,  perhaps  for  ever.  Kiyoto  is  supposed 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  conservative  and  reactionary  party  in 
Japan;  and  no  wonder,  for  the  removal  of  the  court  has  de¬ 
stroyed  its  importance  and  eclipsed  its  glory.  Yet  this  small 
party  visited  it  in  every  part  without  the  slightest  inconveni¬ 
ence,  and  Baron  Hiibner  learned  that  two  Europeans  in  the 
service  of  the  Japanese  Government  had  just  taken  up  their 
abode  there — the  one  an  English  engineer  employed  to  lay 
down  a  railroad  between  Kiyoto  and  Osaka,  the  other  a  Prus¬ 
sian  schoolmaster,  who  is  to  teach  the  children  of  the  Rising 
Sun  the  rudiments  of  the  German  language  ! 

Amidst  these  astonishing  contrasts  and  transformations  the 
question  continually  recurs,  Will  they  succeed  ?  will  they  last  ? 
Thus  at  the  table  of  the  British  Consul  at  Nagasaki,  Mr. 
Annesley,  the  Chi-chi,  or  governor,  was  harassed  by  the  same 
eternal  doubts  and  interrogations,  to  which  he  with  Undisturbed 
confidence  replied : — 

‘  Will  all  these  innovations  be  accepted  by  those  whom  they  concern  ? 
Will  they  give  rise  to  resistance,  perhaps  to  insurrection  ?  Will  the 
Daimios  agree  to  the  sacrifices  required  of  them  ?  Or  will  all  these 
fine  decrees  remain  in  a  state  of  dead  letter  ?  To  all  these  questions 
the  governor  and  his  daisanji  reply  in  precisely  the  same  tone  as  did 
the  high  officers  at  Yedo,  at  Kiyoto,  at  Otsii,  at  Hiogo.  All  will  go 
well  and  without  a  hitch.  The  invariable  conclusion  is  that  in  three 
years  the  reform  will  be  accomplished.  The  Government  of  Yedo 
evidently  knows  how  to  take  the  initiative,  and  make  itself  obeyed  by 
its  instruments.  But  will  the  Daimios  obey  ?  Will  they  be  eager  to 
aid  in  this  political  and  financial  suicide,  in  accordance  with  the  decrees 
promulg-ated  in  the  name  of  the  IMikado  ?  That  is  the  question  upon 
which  opinions  diflTer.  During  my  last  journey  into  the  interior,  I 
heard  it  said  that  the  great  magnates  were  not  dreaming  of  despoiling 
themselves.  They  will  be  as  powerful,  and  even  more  so,  than  ever. 
They  despise  the  orders  from  Yedo.  The  princes  of  Satsuma,  Hizen, 
Choshiu,  and  Tosa  make  believe,  it  is  true,  to  sacrifice  themselves  in 
the  cause  of  progress ;  but  in  reality  they  reckon  on  turning  it  to  their 
own  advantage,  and  sharing,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  capital,  the  spoils  of 
those  Daimios  who  may  be  simple  enough  to  take  the  measures  of  re¬ 
form  in  earnest.  “  The  chiefs  of  the  four  clans,  or  rather  the  creators 
of  those  chiefs,  who,  with  Iwakura,  constitute  the  present  Government,” 
n  man  of  some  authority  told  me,  “  form  an  oligarchy,  and  hope  to 
become  masters  of  the  country.  Enormous  sacrifices  are  required  of 
the  Daimios.  The  four  princes  make  a  pretence  of  complying,  resolved 
in  their  own  minds  to  lose  nothing,  but  rather  to  benefit  by  the  process. 
Time  will  show  whether  their  machinations  will  succeed,  or  whether 
they  will  fall  into  the  pit  that  they  are  digging  for  others.” 

‘  An  incident  which  occurred  here  three  weeks  ago  appears  to  lend 
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weight  to  the  generally  accepted  opinion  m  the  provinces,  that  up  to 
the  present  time  the  Ministers  of  the  Mikado  have  not  dared  to  insist 
upon  the  chiefs  of  the  great  clans  complying  with  the  new  decrees. 
The  question  arose  on  the  laying  of  the  cable  which  was  to  unite 
Nagasaki  with  Shanghai'.  The  company  having  applied  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  necessary  permission,  received  for  answer  that,  as  the  pro¬ 
posed  starting-point  of  the  cable  was  on  the  territory  of  the  Prince  of 
Hizen,  it  Avas  to  him  that  all  applications  should  be  made.  Now, 
Hizen  is  the  head  of  on6  of  the  four  great  clans  Avhich  caused  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1868,  and  which  are  carrying  on  reforms  at  the  present  time ; 
so  that  it  is  evident  that  mysteries  e.xist  which  it  is  impossible  as  yet 
to  penetrate. 

‘  On  the  other  hand,  many  circumstances  prove  that  the  spirit  of 
progress  and  reform  gains  ground  from  day  to  day.  It  has  already  been 
related  how  a  Daimio  demolished  his  castle  to  enlarge  his  arable  land. 
Here  it  is  considere<l  as  a  good  sign  that  many  of  the  Samurais  appear 
in  public  unarmed,  or  with  only  one  sword ;  some  from  the  fear  of 
foregoing  their  rations  of  rice  if  they  should  not  conform  to  the  new 
regulations,  others  because  they  agree  with  the  ncAV  opinions.  How¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  since  these  gentlemen  have  subsided  into  plain  citizens 
there  is  less  bloodshed,  feAver  miurders,  and  greater  security  for  Euro¬ 
peans.  I  must  not  pass  over  a  saying  of  a  personage  of  the  country  to 
one  of  the  consuls  :  “We  have  exchanged  the  boAv  and  the  shield  for 
the  rifle  and  the  cannon  of  the  European,  because  we  recognise  their 
superiority.  Perhaps  the  day  may  come  Avhen  it  will  be  the  same  Avith 
our  religion.”  A  remarkable  observation  :  for  it  exhibits  by  these  few 
Avords  the  shalloAvness  of  those  reformers  who  are  eager  to  sacrifice  all 
to  their  notion  of  progress — customs,  traditions,  constitution,  even  their 
religion.  They  ignore  the  fact  that  every  religion  presupposes  faith, 
and  that  faith  springs  only  from  the  depths  of  the  heart,  and  not  from 
fluctuating  calculations  on  sordid  and  worldly  advantages.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  this  prophecy  may  perhaps  be  fulfilled.  An  intelligent  member  of 
the  diplomatic  body  at  Yokohama  said  to  me :  “  Within  fifty  years 
Japan  may  become  a  Christian  country.”  It  is  possible.  Those  inno¬ 
vators  Avho  lay  violent  hands  on  the  idols  of  the  people  may  create  a 
void,  and  out  of  that  void  may  arise,  not  for  the  first  time,  new  aspira¬ 
tions  and  a  desire  for  truth.  But  I  find  it  diificult  to  believe  that  the 
paths  of  radicalism,  contempt  of  law,  a  superficial  imitation  of  European 
institutions,  the  tendency  of  universal  levelling  added  to  a  despotic 
poAver,  can  ever  convert  Japan  to  Christianity.’  [Hiibner,  vol.  ii. 
p.  137.) 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  pretensions  of  the  Japanese  Ministers  to 
liberalism  and  toleration,  it  is  not  less  certain  that  the  native 
Christians  of  Japan  are  still  victims  of  the  persecuting  laws 
passed  against  them  in  the  seventeenth  century,  for  these  laws 
have  not  been  abrogated,  though  they  are  sparingly  applied.  It 
has  only  recently  transpired,  that  although  no  Christian  mis¬ 
sionary  has  set  foot  in  Japan  for  nearly  250  years,  and  the  conr 
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verts  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  were  the  victims  of  a  persecution  of 
excessive  severity,  the  Christian  tradition  was  not  annihilated. 
There  are  still  .Japanese  Christians,  who  have  preserved  the 
faith  of  their  fathers  in  the  isles  of  Goto  and  some  other  places. 
Sir  Henry  Parkes  was  actually  an  unwilling  witness  of  the 
brutal  deportation  of  some  4,000  of  them  from  Urakami,  and 
all  attempts  to  alleviate  the  fate  of  these  unfortunate  persons 
have  failed  till  very  recently  on  the  ground  that  Christianity  is 
a  religion  politically  inconsistent  with  the  absolute  authority  of 
the  government  and  the  laws.  The  subject  was  brought  before 
the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Japanese  envoy  in  London  by  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  last  year,  and  the  fact  that  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  native  Christians  have  been  seized  and  trans¬ 
ported  from  Urakami  to  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  where 
many  of  them  perished  miserably,  is  not  denied.  Baron  HUbner 
is  of  opinion  that  no  active  measures  can  be  taken  by  the 
European  envoys  in  Japan  on  behalf  of  the  native  Christians, 
because  they  certainly  have  no  right,  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  to 
interfere  between  the  iMikado  and  his  subjects,  and  they  can 
only  plead  in  the  name  of  the  ■  common  rights  of  humanity. 
It  appears,  however,  that  by  a  decree  of  March,  1872,  the 
Christians  who  apostatised  were  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homes,  and  by  the  latest  accounts  received  from  Japan,,  that 
1,900  of  them  have  been  liberated  in  the  present  year.  The 
absolute  venci*ation  of  the  nation  for  the  Mikado,  as  the  de¬ 
scendant  and  representative  of  the  Divinity  on  earth,  is  the  fun¬ 
damental  and  sole  principle  of  authority  and  belief  subsisting 
in  the  country,  and  it  is  in  the  name  of  that  principle  that  the 
leaders  of  the  reforming  party  have  been  enabled  to  effect  these 
changes,  to  overthrow  an  ancient  and  powerful  feudal  system, 
to  subdue  provinces  and  nobles  to  a  central  government,  and 
even  to  proscribe  the  traditionary  religious  observances  of  the 
people.  They  therefore  argue  that  the  introduction  of  a  re¬ 
ligion  which  preaches  the  equality  of  men  and  their  common 
dependence  uj)on  an  Almighty  Power,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
authority  the  Mikado  exercises  and  with  the  work  his  Ministers 
have  begun  in  his  name.  Baron  Hiibner  has  discussed  all 
these  questions  with  the  utmost  candour,  fairness,  and  sagacity. 
He  doubts  whether  the  regeneration  of  an  empire  can  be 
accomplished  by  material  means,  or  by  the  imitation  of  foreign 
culture,  as  long  as  nothing  has  been  done  to  touch  the  heart  or 
raise  the  moral  condition  of  the  people — as  long  as  they  know 
nothing  of  the  law  of  charity,  of  duty,  of  sacrifice  to  the  public 
good,  and  are  chiefly  governed  by  a  conventional  sense  of 
honour.  It  was  said  long  ago  by  Guicciardini  that  those  who 
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begin  a  great  political  movement  seldom  foresee  its  direction 
or  live  to  witness  its  termination.  That  will  probably  be  the 
case  in  Japan.  But  meanwhile,  even  in  this  eventful  age, 
there  is  no  more  curious  subject  of  observation  and 
speculation. 

The  revolution  of  1868  was  in  reality  accomplished  by  four 
of  the  great  nobles  or  princes  of  the  country,  Satsuma,  Hizen, 
Choshiu,  and  Tosa.  They  succeeded  in  destroying  and  extin¬ 
guishing  the  power  of  the  Shagoun,  which  had  long  held  them¬ 
selves  in  check  ;  they  assumed  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
State  under  the  name  of  the  Mikado  ;  and  they  have  used  that 
authority  to  reduce  all  the  lesser  daimios  to  absolute  subjection, 
by  depriving  them  of  their  property,  by  compelling  them  to 
reside  in  Yedo,  and  by  disarming  their  r^^tainers,  who  are 
reduced  to  beggary.  But  in  spite  of  these  apparently  vigorous 
measures,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  new  legislation  of  Yedo  is 
obeyed  in  the  country,  and  whether  the  Government  really  pos¬ 
sesses  the  power  it  claims.  The  Mikado  has  no  army  and  no 
real  force  but  that  which  the  great  daimios  may  lend  him.  He 
is,  in  fact,  a  talisman,  and  no  more,  but  he  serves  the  purpose 
of  those  who  keep  him  there. 

‘  The  revolution  of  1868  either  means  nothing  or  it  is  the  substitution 
of  the  rule  of  four  princes  under  the  supreme  but  nominal  authority  ot 
the  Mikado  for  that  of  the  Shogoun.  Yedo,  the  seat  of  the  late 
Shogoun’s  power,  was  necessarily  the  seat  of  power  of  his  successor  : 
hence  the  talisman  Avas  removed  from  Kiyoto  to  Yedo.  The  new 
state  of  things  then  is,  in  fact,  the  domination  of  four  feudal  chiefs, 
collectively  exercised,  under  the  name  of  the  Mikado,  by  ministers  who 
are  their  own  nominees.  The  young  sovereign,  the  Mikado  himself,  is 
so  far  a  party  to  the  movement,  that  he  is  favourably  disposed  to  inno¬ 
vations  and  approves  the  conduct  of  his  ministers.’  (Iliibner,  vol.  ii. 
p.  215.) 

No  wonder,  for  the  revolution  has  released  his  Majesty  from 
the  monotonous  bondage  of  an  Epicurean  divinity,  and  con¬ 
verted  him  into  a  prince  and  a  man.  Divine  honours  con¬ 
tribute  very  little  to  human  enjoyment.  But  in  this  state 
of  things  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  numerous  causes  of 
dissension.  The  four  chiefs  will  not  always  agree.  The 
Mikado  Avill  not  always  submit  to  them.  The  treaties  with 
foreign  States  are  about  to  be  revised,  and  will  raise  fresh 
questions.  A  large  number  of  fierce,  lawless,  and  reckless 
retainers  have  been  impoverished  and  disanned  by  the  recent 
changes,  and  must  form  a  most  dangerous  class,  if  they  cannot 
be  incorporated  into  a  regular  army.  Revolutions  are  costly  ; 
the  Government  is  in  Avant  of  money,  and  has  seized  the  eccle- 
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siastical  endowments ;  but  that  is  a  questionable  expedient, 
which  creates  another  host  of  enemies,  the  priests  and  bonzes, 
who  have  been  turned  adrift  and  told  to  shift  for  themselves. 
Have  they  no  hold  on  the  people?  These  are  serious  con¬ 
siderations  ;  and  unless  the  J apanese  nation  differs  from  any 
other  recorded  in  history,  Ave  confess  we  cannot  share  the 
confident  expectation  of  Iwakura  and  his  colleagues  that  the 
whole  revolution  Avill  be  successfully  terminated  in  three 
years — indeed,  nearly  five  years  have  almost  elapsed  since  it 
began ;  and  we  incline  ratlier  to  the  opinion,  which  Baron 
Hiibner  seems  to  entertain,  that  events  of  a  very  extraordinary 
and  pei'haps  afflicting  nature  may  still  be  expected  to  occur  in 
Japan.  Certainly  no  Avriter  has  done  so  much  as  this  distin¬ 
guished  traveller  to  give  us  a  vivid  and  correct  impression  of 
the  present  state  of  that  country. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  First  and  Second  Reports  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  Friendly  and  Benefit  Building 
Societies.  Minutes  of  Evidence:  1871-1872. 

2.  Reports  of  Her  Majesty's  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Agents 
abroad  respecting  the  Condition  of  the  Industrial  Classes, 
in  Foreign  Countries.  1870-1872. 

‘  /^OOD  husbandry  is  no  English  virtue.  It  may  have  been 
‘  brought  over,  and  in  some  places  Avhere  it  has  been 
‘  planted  it  has  thriven  Avell  enough  ;  but  it  is  a  foreign  spe- 
‘  cies — it  neither  loves  nor  is  beloved  by  any  Englishman.’ 
Lord  Derby  recently  quoted  this  passage  from  Defoe  (in  a 
speech  as  chairman  of  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  ‘  Pro- 
‘  vident  KnoAvledge  Society  ’),  to  sIioav  that  a  disinclination  to 
save  is  an  old  hereditary  sin  of  the  English  people.  His  lord- 
ship  declared  himself  ‘  a  great  believer  in  the  permanence  of 
‘  national  character,’  and  hinted  that  English  deficiencies  in 
saving  may  be  the  result  of  ‘traits  of  character  inherent  in 
‘  and  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  a  progressive  and  energetic 
‘  people.’  It  is  tempting,  no  doubt,  to  make  the  national  cha¬ 
racter  the  scapegoat  of  national  sins,  but  in  this  instance  it 
Avould  probably  be  nearer  the  truth  to  lay  the  blame  on  the 
strength  of  the  temptations  of  national  position  and  circum¬ 
stances,  rather  than  on  any  inherent  and  inherited  tendencies 
to  sin  in  a  particular  way.  , 

It  is  said,  and  we  believe  with  truth,  that  more  than  two- 
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thirds  of  the  English  people  are  dependent  on  wages.  Probably 
in  no  other  country  in  the  world  is  the  proportion  of  the  people 
dependent  on  wages  so  large.  And  it  would  seem  that  at  no 
other  period  of  English  history  has  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
English  people  been  dependent  on  wages  as  at  the  present  time. 
Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  such  is  the  great  economic  fact 
which  practical  statesmanship  has  to  deal  with  in  England.  It 
is  the  product  of  her  past  economic  history.  The  fact  seems 
to  be  that  very  early  in  the  course  of  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  English  people,  a  remarkably  rapid  and  continuous 
extension  of  commercial  enterprise  became  united  in  very 
unusual*  combination  Avith  manufacturing  industry.  The 
permanence  of  this  unusual  combination  was  favoured  by 
natural  advantages.  The  maritime  position  of  England  favoured 
her  commerce.  The  growth  on  English  soil  (home  or  colonial) 
of  the  raw  material  needed  for  her  looms,  joined  to  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  coal  and  iron  fields,  naturally  fed  her  manufactures. 
Mechanical  skill  and  inventiveness  became  hereditary  in  her 
people.  The  growth  and  steady  accumulation  of  capital  gene¬ 
ration  after  generation,  and  century  after  century,  Avas  the 
natural  result.  This  groAvth  of  capital  in  its  turn  led  inevitably 
to  an  earlier  and  more  general  application  than  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  principle  of  division  of  labour.  And  thus  has  come 
to  pass  (rightly  or  Avrongly)  the  fact  that  so  large  a  number 
of  the  English  people  are  dependent  on  wages.  Whether  this 
process  ought  to  have  been  checked  by  legislation  may  be  open 
to  question.  We  do  not  mean  to  discuss  it  here.  But  if  Ave 
may  trust  present  appearances,  a  practical  proof  seems  to  be 
coming  to  hand  of  the  Avisdom,  in  this  instance  as  in  so  many 
others,  of  leaA’ing  economic  laAA’s  to  Avork  out  their  OAvn  result 
— of  setting  them  free,  and  letting  them  Avork,  rather  than  by 
artificial  legislation  seeking  to  restrict  their  Avorking  for  the 
protection  of  special  interests  and  classes.  The  recent  Reports 
of  British  consular  agents  in  foreign  countries,  and,  we  may 
add,  the  still  more  recently  published  experience  of  the  late 


*  The  annual  value  per  head  of  the  population  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  England,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  is  nearly 
double  that  of  any  other  European  nation.  These  four  nations  were 
(leaving  out  of  sight  the  cities  on  the  Mediterranean)  the  four  chief 
commercial  nations  of  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  century.  For  five 
hundred  years  past,  Holland  has  been  mainly  a  commercial  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  manufacturing  nation :  Belgium  and  Switzerland 
have  been  mainly  manufacturing  as  distinguished  from  commercial 
nations :  England  has  been  marked  throughout  the  same  period  by  tjie 
combination  of  both  commercial  and  manufacturing  enterprise. 
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Mr.  Brassey,  seem  to  bear  conclusive  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  English  wages  (unless  it  be  those  of  the  lowest  half-mil¬ 
lion  of  agricultural  labourers,  whose  lot  is  so  exceptionally 
poor)  are,  on  an  average,  higher  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  than  the  wages  of  similar  classes  of  work¬ 
men  in  any  other  country,*  excepting  only  the  countries  across 
the  ocean  where  English  is  spoken.  And  this  is  an  exception 
which  does  but  prove  the  rule,  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  English  eolonies  arc,  economically  considered, 
parts  of  the  great  British  people.  They  live  in  lands  which, 
historically  and  economically  also,  are  in  truth  extensions  of 
England.  Their  wages  are,  therefore,  in  some  sense  English 
wages.  And  one  reason  Avhy  wages  in  England  are  relatively 
high  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  the  English  workman,  owing 
to  the  early  commercial  development  already  alluded  to,  has 
within  his  reach  these  extensions  of  England  where  his  own 
language  is  si)oken,  his  own  people  dwell,  and  wages  are 
higher  than  they  can  be  in  an  old  country. 

These  facts  certainly,  so  t\;r  as  they  go,  may  well  tend  to 
reconcile  the  working  classes  of  England  to  a  condition  of  things 
which  at  first  sight  may  seem  to  be  of  but  doubtful  advantage. 


*  Mr.  Forster  in  his  admirable  speech  at  Bradford,  in  September 
last,  is  reiwrted  to  have  said,  ‘There  is  no  country  in  the  world,  except 
‘  the  United  States,  in  which  wages  are  so  high  in  proportion  to  the 
‘  price  of  necessaries  as  they  are  in  England ;  there  is  no  country  at  all, 
‘  including  the  United  States,  in  which  the  hour.H  [of  labour]  are  so 
‘  short.’  It  is  not  clear  that  it  is  needful  to  make  an  e.xception,  even 
as  regards  the  English  agricultural  labourers,  if  the  Northumbrian 
labourer  with  18s.  a  week  as  well  as  the  Dorsetshire  labourer  with  his 
8s.  be  taken  into  account.  In  countries  where  peasant-proprietorship 
prevails,  no  less  than  in  England,  the  class  of  landless  agriciUtural 
laboiurers  are  badly  paid. 

M.  E.  De  Laveleye  in  his  Essay  contributed  to  the  ‘  Systems  of  Land 
‘  Tenure,’  published  by  the  Cobden  Club  in  1870,  pp.  264-5,  describes 
the  low  wages  of  the  Flemish  agricultural  labourer  in  terms  which 
would  almost  apply  to  the  Dorsetshire  labourer.  And  Mr.  Pakenham, 
in  his  lieport  on  Belgium  (Consular  Reports,  1871),  draws  a  picture 
darker  still.  The  condition  of  the  600,000  strictly  agricultural  la¬ 
bourers  (393,000  of  whom  are  males)  in  the  Flemish  provinces, 
according  to  his  report,  can  hardly  be  better  than  that  of  the  lowest  half 
million  of  the  English  peasantry.  But  England  has  this  advantage. 
It  is  easier  for  an  English  peasant  to  emigrate  to  a  country  where 
English  is  spoken  2,000  miles  across  the  ocean,  than  for  a  Flemish 
peasant  to  move  a  few  leagues  into  a  Walloon  district  of  his  country 
where  wages  are  nearly  double  his  own,  but  where  another  language 
than  his  own  is  spoken  ! 
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They  at  least  raise  a  reasonable  doubt  whether,  after  all,  an 
economic  condition  in  which  so  many  millions  of  the  people 
are  dependent  on  wages  is  in  itself  one  to  be  altogetheV  de¬ 
plored. 

We  are  not  however  disposed  to  be  reconciled  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  English  working  classes,  simply  because  we  do 
not  recognise,  as  some  do,  in  the  fact  of  their  being  dependent 
on  wages  the  great  blot  on  English  economic  history.  The  real 
blot  seems  to  us  to  lie  in  another  fact,  to  which  we  cannot  be 
blind.  It  is  that  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  English  wage¬ 
receiving  class — so  much  smaller  a  proportion  of  the  whole 
people  than  in  other  countries — are  possessed  of  capital.  It  is 
that  there  exists  so  much  more  numerous  a  ‘  Proletariat  ’  in 
England  than  in  other  European  countries,  not,  at  all  events, 
(as  Mr.  Carlyle  wouhl  say)  ‘  abler  looking  ’  than  she  is. 

The  fact  that  in  other  countries — in  France,  in  Belgium,  in 
Germany,  in  Switzerland,  and  almost  every  other  European 
country — so  large  a  number  of  the  people  are  possessors  of 
small  quantities  of  land  is,  without  reference  to  the  question 
of  the  particular  mode  of  investment,  at  least  a  palpable  proof 
of  the  wide  diffusion  of  capital  amongst  the  people  of  these 
countries.  For  the  little  plots  of  the  peasant- proprietors,  and 
the  stock  and  produce,  and  sometimes  houses  upon  them  or 
held  in  connexion  Avith  them,  are,  in  fact,  investments  of 
capital,  saved  and  transmitted  by  former  generations  to  their 
present  holders.  The  peasant  who  is  such  a  proprietor  starts 
upon  life  backed  up  by  so  much  saved  capital  as  the  value  of 
his  interest  may  be.  His  capital,  being  invested  in  land,  may 
pay  him  but  a  poor  rate  of  interest,  no  doubt ;  it  may  not 
seem  to  lessen  much  the  necessity  to  labour,  or  to  shorten 
materially  the  hours  of  his  work  ;  but  it  is  there,  for  whatever 
it  is  worth,  betAveen  him  and  beggary.  jMore  than  this,  it  re¬ 
presents  a  hereditary  habit  of  saving.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  a 
nest-egg,  tempting  him  on  to  save  more  and  more,  and  so  bring¬ 
ing  him  Avithin  the  operation  of  the  laAv  that  ‘  to  him  that  hath 
‘  shall  be  given.’ 

That  our  English  Avage-receiving  classes  are  not  proprietors 
of  land  may  economically  be  right  or  Avrong.  But  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  economically  Avrong  that  so  fcAv  of  them  are  possessed 
of  capital.  Land  is  not  the  only  investment.  Thousands  of 
Avorking  men  Avere  a  generation  ago  proprietors  of  looms,  and 
probably  in  former  days  the  proprietor  of  an  English  loom  Avas 
often  better  off,  and  Avith  apparently  better  chances  for  the 
future,  than  many  a  French  proprietor  of  land.  But,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  Avhile  in  the  course  of  English  economic  history  the 
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growth  of  ca})ital  and  the  application  of  the  great  economic 
principle  of  division  of  labour  have  tended  to  make  small  in¬ 
vestments  of  capital,  both  in  land  and  looms,  uneconomical, 
and  so  peasant-proprietorship  in  them  has  disappeared  to  make 
room  for  large  farms  and  still  larger  mills,  it  has  also  come  to 
pass  that  without  the  same  economic  reasons,  from  no  economic 
causes  whatever,  but,  if  we  may  so  say,  from  altogether  un¬ 
economic  ones,  the  working  classes  have  not  only  lost  their 
old-fashioned  investments,  but,  by  far  too  generally  also,  the 
hereditary  habit  of  thrift,  the  transmitted  nest-egg  of  capital, 
and  the  stimulus  which  such  a  nest-egg  affords  to  continued 
saving.  The  largest  field  for  investment  in  England  other 
than  land  is  the  public  funds.  The  800,000,000/.  of  public 
funds  are  owned  by  only  about  270,000  holders,  and  only 
130,000  of  these  are  holders  of  amounts  under  300/.  There  are, 
practically,  therefore,  no  peasant-proprietors  of  English  funds. 
How  different  a  state  of  things  would  be  revealed  by  the  sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  French  Rentes  I  Or  take  again  another — the 
next  largest  investment.  550,000,000/.  sterling  have  been  in¬ 
vested  in  English  railways  almost  during  the  lifetime  of  this 
generation  of  Englishmen.  A  very  large  proportion  of  this 
amount  has  in  one  way  or  other  passed  through  the  hands  of 
the  working  classes  in  the  shape  of  wages.*  But  amongst  the 
proprietors  of  the  550,000,000/.  of  railway  stock  there  are 
comparatively  few  peasant-proprietors.  Very  few  millions  of  it 
belong  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  working  classes  of  England, 
by  the  sweat  of  whose  brow  the  railways  were  made. 

When,  therefore,  we  are  told  that  the  vice  in  English  society 
is  the  absence  of  peasant-proprietors  of  land,  and  that  the 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  present  condition  of  the  working 
classes  is  such  an  agrarian  revolution  as  would  restore  the  land 
to  them,  we  reply  that  the  vice  seems  to  us  to  be  much  broader 
and  deeper  than  this — that  the  sore  lies  too  wide  and  too  deep 
for  such  quack  medicines  to  cure  it.  There  are  about  a  mil¬ 
lion  families  now  employed  in  tilling  the  land  of  England. 
Divide  the  land  into  little  freehold  allotments,  and,  as  they 
have  not  capital  to  buy  the  allotments,  give  them  the  free¬ 
hold  :  they  would  still  want  the  capital  needful  to  farm  them. 

*  The  notion  that  a  very  large  slice  of  the  550,000,000/.  went  into  the 
pocket  of  the  contractors  is  proved  to  be  fallacious,  by  the  curious  fact 
that  the  profits  of  the  late  Sir.  Brassey  only  amounted  to  about  3  per 
cent,  on  the  total  of  the  contracts  undertaken  in  his  liletime.  ‘  He  laid 
‘  out  78,000,000/.  of  other  people’s  money,  and  upon  that  outlay  re- 
‘  tained  about  2,500,000/.  The  rest  of  his  fortune  consisted  of  ac- 
‘  cumulations.’  {Helps'  Life  of  Mr.  Brassey,  p.  158.) 
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They  have  been  divorced  from  capital  as  well  as  from  land. 
And  this  want  of  capital  is  a  want  not  only  of  the  million  of 
landless  peasantry,  but  also  (with  by  far  too  few  exceptions)  of 
the  much  more  numerous  classes — shall  we  say  four  million 
families — engaged  in  other  branches  of  labour.  When  we  are 
told  that  land  is  less  subdivided  in  England  than  in  other 
countries,  the  answer  is  that  capital  is  comparatively  as  little 
subdivided  as  land.  The  tendency  to  the  concentration  of 
property  in  few  hands  is  not,  therefore,  the  result  of  any 
peculiar  laws  relating  to  land  or  of  the  difficulties  of  transfer  of 
land,  for  the  same  fact  exists  in  consols  and  railway  stock.  It 
must  be  attributable  to  some  more  general  cause. 

The  working  classes  have  learned  by  experience  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  at  Avhich  they  are  placed  for  want  of  capital.  They  are  kept 
by  it  ever  on  the  verge  of  disaster.  They  have  no  reserves  to 
fall  back  upon  when  temporary  dislocations  of  trade  throw 
them  out  of  work,  or  at  best  on  the  mercy  of  the  capitalist. 
And  they  have  long  ago  discovered  that  the  only  way  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  difficulties  of  their  lot  is  by  combinations,  trades’ 
unions,  and  strikes,  It  is  well  that  they  have  these  remedies 
— poor  as  they  are— in  default  of  other  and  better  ones,  else 
their  lot  would  be  forlorn  indeed.  But  the  possession  of 
capital  would  give  them  a  better  remedy — would  end  the  war 
between  capital  and  labour  in  a  more  natural  way,  and  place 
them  in  a  position  to  claim  and  to  get  the  highest  wages  which 
under  the  laws  of  political  economy  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
receive,  viz.,  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  work.  For  while  high 
wages  will  not  necessarily  make  them  capitalists — a  fact  proved 
every  day  in  places  and  trades  w’here  the  highest  wages  are 
received — the  possession  of  capital  w'ould  at  least  tend  to  keep 
up  wages  to  the  maximum  jwint. 

What  practical  difference  the  saving  of  capital  by  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  during  successive  generations  would  have  made  in 
their  lot  it  is  impossible  exactly  to  say,  but  this  assertion  may 
at  least  be  hazarded  as  almost  certainly  true,  that  it  would  not 
have  stopped,  but  have  accelerated,  the  growth  of  capital,  the 
division  of  labour,  and  the  rise  in  its  value.  The  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  co-operative  and  joint-stock  enterprises  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  solved  earlier  in  the  nation’s  history,  and 
solved  more  satisfactorily  to  all  parties  concerned,  than  they 
can  be  for  generations  to  come.  Ilut  as  it  is,  these  problems 
have  yet  to  be  solved,  and  the  solvent  of  them  must  to  a  great 
extent  lie  in  the  growth  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  w'orking 
classes. 

Now  there  is  but  one  way  in  which  capital  can  be  made  to 
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jjrow  in  the  hands  of  the  working  classes — viz.,  by  saving. 
The  great  wealth  of  our  millionaires  is  the  result  of  savings, 
and  mostly  of  the  savings  of  one  or  two  generations.  There  is 
no  mystery  about  the  creation  of  capital.  All  wealth  is  crys¬ 
tallised  labour.  However  fast  wealth  is  produced,  and  how¬ 
ever  high  wages  may  be,  only  that  portion  which  is  saved  and 
laid  by  becomes  capital.  If  the  working-classes  are  Avithout 
capital,  it  is  because,  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  already  alluded  to,  they  and  their  fathers  have  hitherto 
found  the  temptations  to  spend  greater  than  the  inducements 
to  save. 

Bearing  these  considerations  in  mind,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  there  was  considerable  point  in  the  advice  given  to  the 
Proletariat  by  the  writer  of  a  remai’kable  article  in  ‘  The 
‘  Quarterly  RevieAv,’  who  urged  that  they  were  upon  the 
Avrong  scent  in  looking  to  the  State  to  set  them  right  in  their 
social  i)osition.  Avhen,  as  he  urged,  they  have  the  matter  in 
their  OAvn  hands.  ‘  Your  aggregate  income  ’  (he  virtually  said 
to  the  Avorking  classes),  ‘  is  about  300,000,000/. ;  90,000,000/. 

‘  of  this  is  wasted  in  excessive  drink  and  tobacco,  in  buying  at 
‘  small  retail  instead  of  Avholesale  stores,  in  unskilful  or  careless 
‘  marketing,  house-keeping,  and  cooking,  and  in  the  mulcts  of 
‘  trades’  unions.  Save  this  90,000,000/.  a  year,  or  30  j)er  cent. 

‘  of  your  incomes,  and  every  social  problem  that  noAv  harasses 
‘  you,  and  gravels  the  statesman  and  philanthropist  alike, 

‘  Avould  ipso  facto  be  solved,  or  be  placed  in  the  AA-ay  of  a 
‘  speedy  and  certain  solution.  The  Legislature  should  doubt- 
‘  less  do  its  part  likeAvise,  by  regulating  the  liquor  trade,  by 
‘  protecting  both  masters  and  Avorkmen  from  tyranny  and 
‘  violence  of  trades’  unions,  by  granting  liberal  facilities  for 
‘  providing  decent  and  comfortable  dwellings  for  the  poor,  by  the 

*  sanification  of  existing  ones,  and  finally  by  securing  to  the 

*  AA’orking  classes  a  practical  education — and  it  ought  to  do  this 
‘  Avithout  delay  and  Avithout  interruption.  All  this  should  be 

*  done  by  Avay  of  facilitation  and  encouragement,  and  then,  ere 

*  a  generation  passed  aAvay,  the  artisan  classes  Avould  be  sober, 

*  educated,  Avell  housed,  happy,  and  capitalists.  The  problem 
‘  Avould  be  solved — there  would  no  longer  be  a  proletariat !  ’ 

But  Avhile  this  advice  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  Avas 
plausible,  and  at  first  sight  much  to  the  point,  it  rather  stated 
than  solved  the  problem.  That  90,000,000/.  a  year  are  Avorse 
than  Avasted  by  the  AA-orking  classes  may  be  true  enough.  That 
the  same  amount  saved  Avould  make  them  capitalists  is  equally 
true.  But  betAveen  Avasting  and  saving  such  a  sum  there  is,  in 
practice,  a  gulf,  Avhich  is  not  to  be  taken  at  a  leap.  Take,  for 
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instance,  tlie  one  item — 30,000,000/.  a  year — a  third  of  the 
whole  amount — Avasted  in  excess  of  drink  and  tobacco.  That 
30,000,000/.  is  worse  than  throAvn  away — spent  in  poison,  it 
may  be — but  it  has  been  robbed  from  the  necessary  family 
alloAvance  of  beef  and  bread.  And  thus  Avhen  the  waste  is 
stopped,  a  large  part  of  it  must  be  restored  to  the  channel  in 
Avhich  it  ought  to  have  g«  ne.  Because  it  is  Avicked  to  rob  the 
necessary  bread-fund  of  the  family  in  order  to  Avaste  a  given 
amount  in  drink  and  tobacco,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  would 
be  righteous  to  rob  the  same  bread  fund  of  the  same  amount  for 
the  sake  of  saving  it  as  capital.  Both  the  starving  family  and 
the  drunkard  himself  Avill  need  more  beef  and  bread  Avhen  the 
Avaste  in  poison  is  stopped  Hence,  in  practice,  only  a  greater 
or  smaller  fraction  of  this  30,000,000/.  can  fairly  be  saved  out 
of  it  for  investment  as  capital. 

And,  again,  there  is  a  mighty  if  in  the  AA’hole  calculation 
which  interferes  sadly  Avith  the  probability  of  the  bright  picture 
being  realised.  If  the  proletariat  Avould  but  save  30  per 
cent,  of  their  income,  or  Avhatever  fraction  of  it  can  be  saved,  all 
Avould  be  Avell,  therefore  (beyond  the  feAv  reforms  alluded  to) 
the  Avorking  classes  have  the  matter  in  their  own  hands — 
laisser  fair e  !  This  Avill  not  do.  The  very  question  is,  ‘  How 
‘  can  the  AVorking  classes  be  got  to  save  ?  ’  and  before  statesmen 
fold  their  arms  it  becomes  them  to  ask,  ‘  Is  the  State  doing 
‘  anything  Avhich  damps  and  discourages  their  saving  ?  ’  ‘  Is 

*  there  anything  Avhich  the  State  can  do  to  place  the  means  of 

*  saving  within  their  reach  ?  ’  These  are  the  questions  to 
which  it  is  desired  here  to  call  attention,  and,  if  possible,  to 
find  an  adequate  ansAver. 

The  history  of  Avhat  the  State  has  done  is  very  instruetive, 
but  not  reassuring.  The  State  Avas  aAvakened  to  the  necessity 
of  doing  something  by  the  alarming  increase  of  pauperism, 
Avhich  startled  statesmen  during  the  closing  decades  of  the  last 
century.  From  1750  to  1800  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  had  increased  from  about  8,000,000  to  about  9,000,000 
— i.e.  about  10  per  cent.  The  amount  expended  in  poor-laAv 
relief  in  the  same  period  had  increased  from  about  750,000/. 
to  4,000,000/. — i.e.  five  fold!  In  1793  the  first  Act  ‘for  the 
‘encouragement  of  Friendly  Societies’  Avas  passed,  and  its 
preamble  gave  as  the  reason  for  passing  it,  that  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  such  societies  Avas  likely  to  be  attended  Avith 
very  beneficial  results,  ‘  by  promoting  the  happiness  of  indiA-i- 
'‘  duals,  and  at  the  same  time  diminishing  the  public  burdens' 
The  encouragement  given  by  the  State  consisted  of  exemptions 
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from  fees  aiul  stamps,  facilities  in  recovering  debts  and  settling 
disputes,  and  exemption  of  members  from  removal  under  the 
poor  law  until  they  became  actually  chargeable  to  the  parish. 
The  next  Act  of  any  consequence  was  that  of  1819.  An¬ 
other  Act  had  become  needed.  Since  the  passing  of  the  former 
Act  tlie  population  had  increased  from  9,000,000  to  1 1,500,000, 
but  the  amount  annually  expended  in  poor-law  relief  had  risen 
to  more  than  7,500,000h — within  half  a  million  of  the  amount 
annually  expended  now  with  nearly  a  doubled  population.  In 
other  words,  while  since  1750  the  population  had  increased  by 
one-half,  the  amount  of  poor-law  relief  had  increased  tenfold, 
or  twenty  times  as  fast  as  population. 

The  following  is  the  preamble  of  the  Act  of  1819  *: — 

‘  Whereas  the  liabitual  reliance  of  poor  persons  upon  parochial  relief 
rather  than  upon  tlieir  own  industry,  tends  to  the  moral  deterioration 
of  the  people  and  to  the  accumulation  of  heavy  burdens  upon  parishes, 
and  it  is  desirable,  with  a  view  as  well  to  the  reduction  of  the  assessment 
made  for  relief  of  the  poor,  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  habits  of  the 
people,  that  encouragement  should  be  afforded  to  persons  desirous  of 
making  provision  for  themselves  or  their  families  out  of  the  fruits  of 
their  own  industry  .  .  .  and  it  is  desirable  to  protect  such  persons 
against  the  effects  of  fraud  or  miscalculation,  &c.’ 

The  prominent  object  of  the  State  was  undoubtedly  to  lessen 
the  poor  rates  by  inducing  the  working  classes  to  become 
dependent  on  their  own  class  by  mutual  insurance,  instead  of 
upon  the  rates  levied  on  real  projjerty,  and  the  practical  w'ay  in 
which  this  was  promoted  was  by  the  encouragement  of  benefit 
clubs — a  mode  of  investment  of  savings  peculiarly  liable  to 
fraud  and  miscalculation. 

Now  laudable  as  the  policy  of  the  State  may  have  seemed 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ratepayers,  we  wish  to  look  at  it 
here  from  the  i)oint  of  view  of  the  working  classes ;  and  to 
follow  the  action  of  the  State  as  it  sought,  in  the  words  of  the 
Act  of  1819,  ‘  to  protect  ’  the  members  of  the  clubs  ‘  from  the 
*  effect  of  fraud  and  miscalculation.’ 

And  first  as  to  miscalculation.  Not  only  the  rules  but  the 
tables  of  these  clubs  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  justices,  and  no 
tables  or  rules  connected  with  calculations  w'ere  to  be  confirmed 
by  them  until  they  had  been  approved  by  two  persons  at  least, 
known  to  be  professional  actuaries  or  persons  skilled  in  cal¬ 
culations,  as  fit  and  proper,  according  to  the  most  correct 
calculations  of  which  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit. 
In  1829  the  necessity  for  the  sanction  of  actuaries  was  abo- 
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lished,  not  because  it  was  not  needed,  but  because  it  was  inef¬ 
fectual.  The  statute  of  that  year  recited,  that  the  existing 
data  for  the  calculations  of  tables  had  been  found  imperfect  and 
inefficient,  and  it  enacted  that  quinquennial  returns  should 
be  made  by  the  clubs,  so  that  correct  data  might  be  secured 
for  the  future.  But,  strange  to  say,  the  poor  justices,  who, 
with  the  aid  of  actuaries,  had  not  succeeded  in  the  past,  were 
now  in  the  future  to  be  thrown  upon  their  own  guesses  as  to 
what  payments  were  needful  for  insurance  against  sickness  and 
death.  They  were  henceforth  to  ‘  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
‘  tables  of  payments  and  benefits  proposed  to  be  used  were 
‘  such  as  might  be  adopted  with  safety  to  all  parties  concerned.’ 
In  other  words,  the  State  in  continuing  to  patronise  the 
clubs  still  undertook  to  guard  them  against  miscalculations, 
while  it  acknowledged  that  their  tables  were  at  best  very 
precarious.  At  length,  in  1834,  after  further  experience,  the 
State  backed  out  of  all  responsibility  for  the  calculations,  and 
relieved  the  justices  from  a  duty  which  they  were  totally  unable 
to  discharge. 

Now  this  legislation,  with  all  its  vacillation,  disappointment, 
and  ultimate  retractation,  was  undoubtedly  good-intentioned ; 
but  it  was  from  the  working  man’s  point  of  view  singularly  un¬ 
fortunate.  The  patronage  of  the  State  had  caused  an  undue 
popular  reliance  upon  clubs,  the  majority  of  which,  owing  to 
fiaws  in  the  data  on  which  the  tables  were  based,  were  neces¬ 
sarily  and  inherently  rotten.  The  certificates  of  actuaries  and 
the  confirmation  of  their  tables  by  justices,  could  not,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  secure  their  solvency.  Instead  of  withdraw¬ 
ing  its  patronage,  the  State  simply  withdrew  these  precautions, 
and  so,  w'hile  technically  freeing  itself  from  responsibility  in 
case  of  the  insolvency  of  the  clubs,  it  practically  surrendered 
them  to  insolvency  as  their  inevitable  destiny. 

That  this  uncertainty  in  the  calculations  was  almost  certain 
to  produce  insolvency  may  be  seen  at  once,  when  it  is  realised 
that  the  provision  by  insurance  for  old  age  and  death  depends 
upon  the  regular  payment  and  accumulation  at  compound  inte¬ 
rest  of  weekly  or  monthly  payments  during  early  and  middle 
life.  Every  deficient  penny  per  week  in  a  member’s  payments 
continued  at  compound  interest  during  the  forty  years,  between 
twenty  and  sixty,  must  thus  amount  at  the  end  of  that  period 
to  a  deficiency  in  the  funds  of  15/.  or  16/.  for  that  member 
alone.  So  precarious  is  the  system  of  benefit  clubs  as  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  old  age,  that  if  (without  anyone’s  fault)  fifty  years 
ago,  the  weekly  payments  were  fixed  by  the  tables  a  few  pence 
too  low  (as  they  almost  universally  were),  a  society  with 
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thousands  of  pounds  safely  invested,  having  husbanded  all  its 
moneys  with  perfect  honesty  and  made  no  losses,  may  yet  find 
itself  to-day,  when  its  accounts  are  investigated  by  an  actuary, 
insolvent  and  able  to  pay  only  a  few  shillings  in  the  pound  of 
its  future  liabilities.  And  when  to  the  chances  of  the  payments 
being  a  few  pence  too  low  are  added  the  chances  of  the  actual 
expenditure  in  dinners  and  salaries  being  a  few  pence  too  high, 
it  will  be  seen  at  once  how  exceedingly  precarious  a  mode  of 
providing  for  sickness  and  old  age  the  general  run  of  clubs  must 
inevitably  be  at  best,  leaving  out  of  view  all  chances  of  fraud, 
speculation,  or  gross  mismanagement.  Could  there  have  been 
a  greater  failure  on  the  part  of  the  State  in  the  attempt  to 
secure  the  working  classes  from  the  effects  of  miscalculations 
in  the  tables  of  the  clubs? 

And  now  as  to  the  State  protection  of  the  clubs  from  fraud. 

The  clilef  chance  of  losses  by  fraud  was  found  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  keeping  and  investment  of  the  funds.  By  the 
statute  of  1819,  the  State  offered  to  take  care  of  any  funds  of 
the  clubs,  giving  Government  security  for  their  safety ;  and  in 
order  to  tempt  them  to  accept  the  offer,  the  rate  of  interest 
was  fixed  at  a  little  more  than  4^  per  cent.  In  1828  the  in¬ 
terest  was  lowered  for  all  future  clubs  to  a  little  above  per 
cent.  In  1850  the  rate  for  future  societies  was  reduced  to 
little  more  than  3  per  cent.,  at  which  it  now  remains.  In  1855 
it  was  enacted,  that  the  funds  from  fresh  members  who  had 
entered  or  should  enter  even  the  old  societies  after  1850 
should  only  receive  the  last  and  lowest  rate. 

The  reasons  for  these  reductions  in  the  rate  were  obvious. 
The  higher  rates  have,  it  is  calculated,  involved  a  loss  to  the 
State  of  not  far  short  of  1,000,000/.  sterling,  and  had  they 
been  continued,  the  tax  upon  the  country  would  have  been  far 
more  serious.  No  doubt  the  reduction  of  the  rates  Avas  neces¬ 
sary  from  the  point  of  vieAV  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
but  it  was  singularly  unfortunate  from  the  working  men’s  point 
of  view.  For  by  reducing  the  rate  of  interest,  after  offering  a 
higher  rate  for  a  considerable  period,  the  State,  however  unin¬ 
tentionally,  greatly  increased  the  chances  of  the  insolvency  of  the 
clubs.  It  is  true  that  notice  Avas  given,  and  an  increase  ought 
at  once  to  have  been  made  in  the  scale  of  payments  for  all  future 
members  of  the  clubs.  But,  as  Ave  have  seen,  the  amount  of  the 
payments  Avas  at  best  a  guess — a  matter  of  rule  of  thumb.  A 
certain  rate,  from  long  usage,  had  become  general — a  sort  of 
pattern  rate.  One  club  copied  another.  Old  clubs  w'ent  on 
and  new  ones  were  started  without  any  clear  realisation  on  the 
part  of  those  Avho  managed  them  of  Avhat  difference  in  the  long 
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run  the  reduction  of  the  rate  from  4^  to  3  per  cent,  would 
make  in  their  solvency ;  whereas,  in  fact,  in  a  calculation 
dealing  with  lifetimes,  and  thus  embracing  periods  of  forty 
or  fifty  or  even  sixty  years,  the  difference  in  the  accu¬ 
mulations  of  weekly  and  monthly  payments  at  the  higher 
and  the  lower  rate  was  really  immense.'  The  same 
sum  which  commenced  at  20  and  accumulated  at  4^  per 
cent,  would  amount  to  a  given  sum  at  fifty-nine,  at  4  per  cent, 
would  not  produce  the  same  sum  till  sixty-one,  and  at  3  per 
cent,  not  till  sixty-five.  But  illiterate  members  of  clubs  could 
not  be  expected  to  see  this.  They  expected  the  same  benefits 
for  the  same  payments  at  the  same  ages  as  before.  The  sol¬ 
vency  of  the  clubs  was  left  in  most  cases  to  the  chapter  of  acci¬ 
dents.  And  thus  the  action  of  the  State,  having  for  its  object 
the  protection  of  clubs  from  fraud  and  really  succeeding  in 
securing  the  safety  of  the  funds  placed  under  its  charge,  unin¬ 
tentionally  tended  in  another  way  to  increase  the  chances  of 
their  general  insolvency. 

In  a  word,  well-intentioned  State  patronage  of  benefit  clubs 
for  a  century  has  diverted  the  savings  of  the  working  classes 
to  an  enormous  extent  from  safer  and  better  investments  into 
one  which  from  its  necessary  conditions  is  almost  the  most  pre¬ 
carious  of  all — so  precarious  that  it  is  said  that  50  or  70  per 
cent,  or  even  more  of  the  clubs  are  hopelessly  insolvent. 
Those  which  are  suspected  to  be  rotten  and  insolvent  are  at 
least  much  more  numerous  than  those  which  are  known  to  be 
solvent  and  sound. 

In  ten  parishes  comprised  in  one  division  of  a  Hertfordshire 
Union,  whose  guardians  made  the  inquii-y,  it  was  found  that 
out  of  130  adult  males  receiving  parochial  relief  at  the  end  of 
1871,  eight  only  were  members  of  clubs ;  seventy  more  had 
been  in  clubs  (making  more  than  half  of  the  Avhole  number), 
but  of  these  seventy,  sixty-six  ceased  to  be  members  of  the 
clubs  by  their  breaking  up,  and  only  four  had  otherwise 
withdrawn  from  them  !  This  is  the  story  of  the  State  patron¬ 
age  of  benefit  clubs — a  story  of  good  intentions,  leading  to  mis¬ 
taken  and  vacillating  action,  and  ending  in  failure  and  disaster. 

This  break-down  of  the  benefit  club  system  has  become  so 
complete  and  notorious,  that  a  commission  of  inquiry  is  now 
sitting  upon  the  subject.  The  whole  of  the  evidence  is  not 
yet  published,  but  it  has  already  gone  far  enough  to  place 
some  leading  points  in  a  clear  light : — 

(1.)  It  has  become  manifest  that  the  attempt  to  provide 
adequate  allowance  in  sickness  or  a  fixed  annuity  du¬ 
ring  old  age — say  after  sixty-five — by  means  of  benefit 
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clubs  has  failed.  In  very  few  cases  has  it  been  realised 
in  practice ;  and  when  attempted  on  sound  principles, 
it  has  been  found  to  be  so  expensive  as  to  make  it  a  bad 
investment  in  a  financial  point  of  view. 

(2.)  If  provision  for  old  age  in  the  shape  of  annuities  and 
pensions  be  a  good  object  in  itself,  it  can  now  be  pro¬ 
vided,  with  absolute  Government  security,  through  the 
Annuity  Department  of  the  Post-office. 

(3.)  Were  sick  clubs  established  confined  to  securing  ade¬ 
quate  allowances  during  sickness — say  up  to  the  age  of 
sixtg,  and  no  longer  (with  the  addition,  perhaps,  of 
burial  money  in  case  of  death  under  that  age) — not 
only  might  they  be  made  perfectly  safe,  but  the  pay¬ 
ments  might  be,  of  course,  much  smaller  than  those 
required  in  a  club  providing  for  old  age  also.  Let  such 
clubs  be  as  far  as  possible  confined  within  a  small  area, 
and  as  much  as  possible  to  a  circle  within  which  the 
members  are  well  known  to  one  another,  so  as  to  prevent 
imposition ;  and  then  to  members  entering  in  early  life, 
say  under  thirty,  the  payment  of  3</.  per  week  would 
probably  secure  from  10s.  to  15s.  per  week  during  sick¬ 
ness,  and  51.  burial  fee  in  case  of  death  up  to  the  age  of 
sixty.* 

But  sick  clubs  (in  this  restricted  sense)  standing  alone  would 
leave  provision  for  old  age  to  be  otherwise  made.  They  would 
only  fulfil  the  proper  function  of  co-operative  insurance  against 
sickness  up  to  old  age.  They  would  be  an  aid  to,  not  a  substi¬ 
tute  for,  saving.  They  would  secure  a  man  from  contingent 
disaster  while  he  was  saving,  and  so  prevent  his  savings  being 
dissipated  by  temporary  ill-health  or  accident. 

There  remains,  therefore,  the  question  how  the  provision  for 
old  age  ought  to  be  made. 

We  have  already  insisted  that  the  attempt  to  provide  sick¬ 
ness  allowances  or  pensions  in  old  age  through  the  agency  of 


*  Very  useful  and  simple  clubs  for  this  restricted  object  may  be  con¬ 
structed  on  the  principle  of  co-operative  insurance,  either  with  the  same 
payment  for  all  members  who  enter  under  a  certain  age  or  with  gra¬ 
duated  payments.  And  such  a  club  may  be  so  constituted  as  to  divide 
its  surplus  between  its  members  at  the  end  of  every  year,  keeping  a 
very  small  sum  in  hand  to  equalise  the  averages  of  good  and  bad  years. 
It  never  could  be  insolvent  for  more  than  a  month  or  two  at  most, 
because  each  fresh  year  would  start  with  a  clean  balance-sheet ;  and  if 
from  special  circumstances  4d.  instead  of  Sd.  was  needed,  the  payment 
could  easily  be  raised  for  a  while  to  meet  emergencies,  or  lowered  if 
found  to  be  more  than  was  needed. 
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the  ordinary  class  of  benefit  clubs  is  disastrous,  and  must  end 
in  disappointment ;  and  that  if  made  at  all,  it  had  much  better 
be  made  under  Government  security  through  the  medium  of 
the  Post-office.  But  we  wish  to  go  one  step  farther,  and  to 
ask  whether,  after  all,  this  kind  of  jjrovision  be  in  itself  a  good 
one,  regarded  as  a  general  mode  of  saving,  for  adoption  by  the 
working  classes  ?  Is  the  benefit  club  or  pension  system  in 
principle  and  in  practice  a  mode  of  providing  for  old  age  on 
which  an  independent,  honest  working-man  ought  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  rely  ? 

There  is  at  least  this  vice  in  it :  that  it  is  a  mode  of  saving 
which  does  not  create ;  and,  what  is  more,  never  had  for  its 
object  the  creation  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  working 
classes.  By  the  public  and  philanthropic  patronage  of  the 
club  or  pension  system  of  providing  for  old  age  these  classes 
have  practically  been  taught  to  do  that  which  would  keep 
them  ‘  off  the  parish,’  and  so  save  the  pockets  of  the  rate¬ 
payers.  W e  have  seen  that  this  object  was  at  least  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  Legislature  when  the  first  Acts  in  encouragement 
of  clubs  were  passed.  To  this  their  preambles  bear  witness  ; 
and  they  contain  evidence  also  which  throws  some  light  on  the 
causes  of  the  rapid  spread  and  popularity  of  clubs  amongst  the 
poor.  The  fear  of  forced  removal  from  the  parish  under  the 
Poor  Law,  added  to  the  constant  dread  of  the  ‘  Bastille  ’ — 
the  hell  on  earth  of  the  pauper — held  in  terrorem  over  the 
poor,  no  doubt  frightened  them  into  the  clubs.  The  *  good- 
‘  fellowship  ’  at  public-houses  was  at  the  same  time  a  gilding 
to  the  pill.  The  gain  to  the  ratepayers  was  obvious  and  tan¬ 
gible.  In  every  town  and  village  and  hamlet  there  were  men 
drawing  their  weekly  allowance  from  their  clubs  instead  of 
the  rates.  Hence  the  ratepayers  and  owners  of  property, 
upon  whom  the  burden  of  the  rates  ultimately  fell,  praised 
and  patronised  the  clubs ;  and  as  the  public-house  was  the 
usual  place  in  which  their  members  enjoyed  their  ‘  good- 
‘  fellowship,’  of  course  the  publicans  praised  and  patronised 
them  too.  Lastly,  as  they  did  not  create,  and  never  had  for 
their  object  the  creation  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  working- 
classes,  and  so  tended,  instead  of  making  them  more  inde¬ 
pendent,  simply  to  make  their  dependent  lot  a  little  more 
endurable,  even  the  most  old-fashioned  Tory  squires  saw 
nothing  wrong  in  the  clubs,  but  joined  in  the  chorus  of  appro¬ 
bation  and  praise. 

But,  looking  at  the  system  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
working  classes,  instead  of  the  ratepayers,  it  is  impossible  to 
regard  it  as  satisfactory.  A  member  of  a  benefit  club  may 
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liave  been  saving  for  years,  but  in  case  of  his  deatli,  whether  at 
thirty,  forty,  or  sixty,  it  is  as  though  he  had  not  saved  at  all. 
Beyond  the  mere  burial  fee  spent  on  the  day  of  his  funeral  his 
family  are  left  as  destitute  as  if  he  had  not  saved  at  all.  Is 
it,  indeed,  a  very  laudable  and  meritorious  thing  for  a  man  to 
throw  his  savings  into  such  a  shape  that,  whilst  affording  to 
himself  a  precarious  security  against  having  to  end  his  days  in 
the  workhouse,  his  family  are  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Poor  Law  after  his  death  ?  Would  it  be  thought  a  sound  and 
right  mode  of  saving  for  the  richer  classes  ?  And  if  not,  why 
is  it  for  the  poor  ?  AVhile  rich  men  have  their  settlements  and 
entails  and  life  insurances  to  keep  their  family  property  to¬ 
gether,  poor  men  are  forsooth  so  to  invest  their  savings  that 
they  may  die  with  them !  Could  a  scheme  be  devised  more 
adapted  to  the  purpose  it  has  so  fatally  secured,  viz.,  the 
perpetuation  from  generation  to  generation  of  a  ‘  proletariat  ’  ? 

Again,  if  the  system  be  tried  by  the  test  of  how  far  it  places 
the  working  man  in  an  independent  position  in  case  of  his 
being  thrown  out  of  work,  or  in  connexion  with  disputes 
between  capital  and  labour,  or  if  perhaps  it  should  be  desirable 
for  him  to  emigrate,  or,  lastly,  in  enabling  him  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  opi)ortunities  for  bettering  his  position  and  rising  in 
the  world,  the  conclusion  is  the  same.  However  much  he  may 
have  saved,  it  is,  in  all  these  cases,  just  as  though  he  had  not 
saved  anything.  If  throwm  out  of  work  his  club  does  not  help 
him.  If  he  considers  himself  entitled  to  higher  wages  he 
cannot,  without  combining  -svith  others  in  an  organised  strike, 
press  his  demand,  because  he  has  no  capital  to  fall  back  upon. 
If  he  wishes  to  emigrate,  not  only  has  he  no  money  saved 
which  is  available  to  pay  his  passage,  but  also  by  emigrating 
he  will  lose  all  his  savings,  he  must,  in  most  cases,  leave  behind 
him  the  provision  for  his  old  age  for  Avhich  he  may  have  been 
subscribing  to  his  club  for  years.  Lastly,  if  the  chance  should 
offer  of  his  becoming  his  own  master,  and  a  little  capital  needs 
to  be  invested  in  a  workshop  materials  or  tools,  the  money  he 
may  have  been  putting  for  years  into  a  club  is  wholly  out  of  his 
reach.  Valuable,  therefore,  as  might  be  sick  clubs,  restricted 
to  the  special  and  most  useful  object  of  insurance  against  the 
risks  of  sickness  tchile  people  are  saving,  the  system  of  benefit 
clubs,  as  a  mode  of  saving,  stands  condemned  on  all  hands : 
(1),  as  notoriously  and  almost  necessarily  insecure;  (2),  as  un¬ 
economical  ;  (3),  as  vicious  in  principle,  being  a  system  of 
saving  whereby  no  capital  is  created  in  the  hands  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes.  It  is  a  system  Avhich,  if  relied  on  by  the  working 
classes  in  the  future  to  the  same  extent  as  it  has  been  in  the 


past,  must  tend  to  perpetuate  a  proletariat,  and  to  keep  the 
working  classes  in  that  state  of  famine  as  to  capital  which  has 
been  already  pointed  out  as  the  great  blot  on  their  economic 
condition. 

We  now  pass  to  another  branch  of  legislation  in  aid  of  the 
savings  of  the  people  which  has  brighter  results  to  show. 

The  first  Act  for  encouraging  Savint/s'  Banks  Avas  passed  in 
1817,  and  it  was  followed  by  others.  The  chief  mode  of  en¬ 
couraging  them  adopted  by  the  State,  as  in  the  case  of  Friendly 
Societies,  was  that  of  offering  on  moneys  placed  Avith  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners  higher  rates  than  the  average 
market-rate  on  deposits  at  short  notice.  This,  of  course,  led 
to  large  losses  to  the  State,  in  consequence  of  Avhich  the  rate 
of  interest  Avas  lowered  in  1844  to  2(1.  per  diem  or  3  per  cent. 
Under  this  stimulus  of  high  rates  the  amount  of  deposits  had 
steadily  increased.  In  1845,  865,389  English  depositors  had 
accumulated  nearly  26  millions  sterling,  Avhile  the  figures  for 
the  Avhole  kingdom  Avere  one  million  depositors  and  more  than 
30  millions  deposited. 

We  need  not  enter  into  the  causes  Avhich  led  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Post  Office  Savings’  Banks.  They  were  founded 
on  the  supposition  which,  to  a  great  extent,  has  been  realised, 
that  2^  per  cent,  interest  Avith  Government  security,  both  for 
good  management  and  the  safety  of  deposits,  Avould  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  3  per  cent,  with  the  possibility  of  mismanagement  and 
defalcation  on  the  part  of  private  managers.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  use  made  of  the  savings’  banks  by  the  public  has 
thoroughly  proved  that  a  Avant  existed  Avhich  they  have  supplied. 
The  fact  that  the  total  amount  of  deposits  in  the  savings’  banks 
has  reached  nearly  56,000,000/.,  (f  being  in  the  old  savings’ 
banks  and  ^  in  the  Post  Office  Savings’  banks)  is  a  result 
which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  highly  encouraging.  For  once — in 
the  matter  of  savings’  banks — England  compares  well  with 
France.  The  amount  of  deposits  in  savings’  banks  in  France 
is  said  to  be  about  21,000,000/. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  establishment  of  Post  Office 
Savings’  Banks  in  every  little  place  Avhere  there  is  a  money- 
order  office  has  been  a  great  boon  to  the  people.  As  ex¬ 
ceptional  institutions  to  meet  an  exceptional  need  they  have 
been  a  great  success.  In  no  other  Avay  could  the  need,  which 
is  greatest  in  the  smallest  places,  be  supplied  all  over  the  country. 
But  the  State  has  been  obliged  in  opening  the  Post  Office  Sav¬ 
ings’  Banks  to  offer  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  to  limit  strictly 
the  amounts  of  deposits  to  small  sums.  The  State  action  in 
the  matter  of  savings’  banks  must  inevitably  be  thus  limited. 
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because,  economically  speaking,  there  is  a  radical  difference 
between  the  fair  market-rate  of  interest  upon  a  permanent 
investment  and  that  which  can  be  made  upon  a  deposit  of 
money  at  a  short  notice  with  a  bank.  If  it  would  not  be  safe 
for  the  Bank  of  England  to  give  a  high  fixed  rate  for  deposits 
at  short  notice  it  cannot  be  so  in  the  long  run  to  the  State.  If 
the  State  chooses  to  be  the  banker  of  the  working  classes  it 
must  accommodate  its  action  to  the  sound  laws  of  banking. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point — that  a  savings’  bank  ought  not, 
after  all,  to  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  permanent  invest¬ 
ments — that  if  the  working  classes  of  England  use  savings’ 
banks  for  their  legitimate  purposes,  viz.,  the  safe  keeping  of 
floating  balances  or  that  small  sum  of  capital  Avhicli  they  may 
think  it  wise  to  keep  uninvested  as  a  reserve,  they  may  be  a 
great  boon  to  them  ;  but  that  if  they  become  the  resort  of  the 
working  classes  for  permanent  investment  the  system  will 
become  unsound  and  uneconomical.  Either  the  State  wdll 
have  to  pay  more  than  it  can  afford  to  pay  upon  banking  de¬ 
posits  ;  or  the  working  classes  will  receive  upon  their  invest¬ 
ments  a  lower  rate  with  Government  security  than  the  market 
rate  on  Consols. 

Mr.  Lowe,  a  few  years  ago  made,  as  we  catmot  but  con¬ 
ceive,  a  very  vicious  attempt  to  extend  considerably  the  limits 
which  deposits  at  the  Post  Office  Savings’  Banks,  by  any  one 
depositor,  must  not  exceed.  He  brought,  as  might  have  been 
predicted,  a  hornet’s  nest  of  bankers  about  his  ears  and  had  to 
abandon  his  scheme.  The  question  was  simply  this :  If  the 
savings’  banks  are  intended  for  the  floating  balances  and 
reserves  only  of  the  working  classes,  the  limits  were  already 
large  enough  for  all  practical  purposes  ;  to  extend  them  would 
be  to  compete  with  other  banks  in  their  own  sphere  for  a  higher 
class  of  business :  whereas,  if  on  the  other  hand  the  savings’ 
banks  Avere  intended  to  receive  the  permanent  investments  of 
the  working  classes,  to  ofter  them  only  2^  per  cent,  was  to  offer 
them  J  per  cent,  less  interest  than  upon  the  security  of  the 
same  Government  richer  people  were  getting  on  Consols. 
It  ought  to  be  clearly  understood,  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  no  less  than  the  public,  that  the  function  of  Post 
Office  Savings’  Banks  is  merely  to  bring  down  the  system  of 
banking  within  reach  of  the  working  classes,  not  to  provide 
them  Avith  a  mode  of  j)ermanent  investment  on  a  false  economical 
principle  and,  therefore,  at  a  loAver  rate  of  interest  than  an 
investment  on  Government  security  ought  in  the  open  market 
to  receive. 

Thus  there  remains  still  the  question,  Avhat  can  the  State  do. 
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consistently  with  sound  principles  of  economy  and  finance, 
without  departing  from  the  true  functions  of  government,  to 
aid  the  people  in  the  investment  of  their  savings  ?  There  is  at 
least  one  thing  it  can  do.  It  can  give  to  the  working  classes 
precisely  the  same  rate  of  interest  with  Government  security 
as  it  gives  the  richer  classes  upon  permanent  investments  by 
placing  its  own  public  funds  fairly  within  their  reach  through 
the  Post  Office.  And  it  can  do  this  by  acting  simply  as  broker 
for  the  working  classes  without  incurring  one  tendi  part  of  the 
risk  which  is  involved  in  acting  as  their  bankers. 

The  deposit  of  money  by  the  working  classes  to  be  returned 
in  money  to  them  on  demand  involves  that  the  State  should 
keep  large  fioating  balances  uninvested  to  meet  current  de¬ 
mands.  Recent  experience  has  shown  how  apt  such  balances 
are  to  lie  too  long  uninvested,  and  in  the  meantime  to  be 
temporarily,  with  the  best  intentions,  misapplied.  There 
would  be  no  such  danger  in  connexion  with  Consols.  The 
price  of  IZ.  of  Consols  would  be  telegraphed  from  day  to  day 
to  the  various  post-offices  and  posted  up  in  their  -windows. 

‘  The  price  of  11.  of  Consols  to-day  is  18«.  6<Z.’  By  each  night’s 
post  the  purchases  and  sales  all  over  England  would  be  advised 
to  the  head  office  in  London.  The  difference  between  the  total 
purchased  and  the  total  sold  would  be  the  amount  which  had 
to  be  sold  or  purchased  by  the  Postmaster-General  on  the 
next  day  on  the  Post  Office  account.  The  purchases  and  sales 
of  the  working  classes  would  be  matters  of  account  in  the  books 
of  the  Post  Office  Consols  department,  and  the  whole  amount 
under  investment  through  the  Post  Office  would  stand  in  the 
name  of  the  Postmaster-General  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  In  the  same  way  the  dividends  on  the  total  sum 
would  be  handed  over  to  the  Postmaster-General,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  him  to  the  several  holders.  The  Act  of  Parliament 
conferring  on  the  Postmaster-General  the  necessary  powers  to 
carry  out  the  object  would,  of  course,  have  to  fix  the  limits 
within  Avhich  transactions  tvere  to  be  restricted.*  It  would 
not  do  to  let  the  State  unduly  interfere  Avith  the  trade  of 
ordinary  brokers,  any  more  than  it  Avould  have  done  to  have 
allowed  the  Post  Office  Savings’  Banks  to  interfere  (as  Mr. 
Lowe,  had  he  been  allowed  to  increase  the  limits  as  he  pro¬ 
posed,  Avould  have  made  them)  with  the  trade  of  ordinary 

*  A  brokerage  of  one  penny  in  the  pound  Avould  probably  pay  ex¬ 
penses,  and  be  a  self-acting  check  upon  the  undue  use  of  the  Post 
Office  for  too  large  sums.  The  ordinary  brokerage  on  100/.  is  only 
2s.  6(/. 
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bankers.  It  cannot  be  too  clearly  recognised  that  the  justifi¬ 
cation  for  the  State’s  meddling  in  these  matters  is  limited  by 
the  need  for  it.  There  was  a  need  for  Post  Office  Savings’ 
Banks.  There  is  a  need  for  the  State  to  place  its  Consols 
within  the  reach  of  small  investors  at  the  Post  Office. 

As  matters  stand  now  Consols  are  not  within  reach  of  the 
working  classes.  Dealings  in  Consols,  through  brokers,  by 
powers  of  attorney  and  transfers  with  the  addition  of  stamps 
and  fees,  are  so  surrounded  with  practical  difficulties — so  tied 
up  with  red  tape — that  they  are  practically  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  working  classes,  for  small  amounts,  even  in  London.  In 
very  few  country  places  are  there  any  brokers  at  all,  and 
unless  a  working  man  has  access  to  a  banker  he  can  hardly 
make  a  small  investment  in  Consols.  Whereas  if  Consols  were 
placed  within  easy  reach  at  the  post  office  of  every  little  town, 
the  working  classes  could  invest  their  money  in  Consols  and 
get  per  cent,  with  Government  seciu*ity  as  easily  as  they 
can  now  get  2^  in  the  Post  Office  Savings’  Banks. 

A  notion  is  current  that  to  the  working  man  the  rate  of 
interest  is  of  but  small  moment ;  that  the  great  thing  is  to  get 
him  to  save  in  weekly  or  monthly  sums,  and  that  it  is  the 
multiplication  of  these  more  than  the  rate  of  interest  which 
affects  the  amount  of  his  savings.  This  is  a  great  mistake. 
The  difference  between  the  rate  offered  by  the  Post  Office 
Savings’  Banks  and  that  obtained  upon  Consols  at  their  average 
price  is  equal  to  5  or  6  years  in  a  man’s  life.  That  is  to  say : 
if  51  annual  payments  of  1/.  each  will  amount  at  2^  per  cent, 
compound  interest  to  100/.  only  45  annual  payments  of  the 
same  amount  will  be  needed  to  produce  the  same  sum  at  3^ 
per  cent.  We  may  add  that  a  4  per  cent,  investment  would 
reduce  the  requisite  number  of  annual  payments  to  41,  and  a 
5  per  cent,  investment  to  37.  To  put  the  case  in  a  still  more 
practical  form,  few  working  men  (other  than  agricultural 
labourers)  earning  fair  average  wages,  were  they  thrifty  and 
economical,  could  not  lay  by  2s.  per  week  or  51.  per  year. 
The  large  class  of  mechanics  might,  at  all  events,  do  this  and 
more  with  ease.  At  3^  per  cent,  this  amount  of  saving,  if 
begun  at  20,  would  reach  400/.  at  60 ;  whereas  at  it  would 
not  reach  that  sum  till  65.  At  4  per  cent,  it  would  reach  it 
at  57,  and  at  5  per  cent,  at  53. 

We  put  the  case  in  this  way  for  two  reasons:  (1),  because 
it  brings  out  the  fact  that  if  the  working  classes  could  be 
induced  to  save  in  the  form  of  invested  capital  instead  of 
throwing  their  earnings  into  benefit  clubs  they  would  soon 
accumulate  substantial  sums  of  capital  in  their  hands ;  and. 
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(2),  because  it  shows  that  the  rate  of  interest  is,  after  all,  of 
the  essence  of  the  question,  looking  to  the  duration  of  that 
period  of  human  life  in  which  a  man  may  expect  to  be  able  to 
work,  and  the  age  at  which  cessation  from  labour  becomes  a 
relief.  If  a  young  man  starting  in  life  is  to  save  simply  to 
relieve  himself  from  toil  during  the  uncertain  years  of  extreme 
old  age — if  it  be  only  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  that 
he  may  expect  to  reap  benefit  from  a  long  life's  savings — the 
hope  will  naturally  be  too  remote  and  the  motive  too  weak  to 
sustain  his  energy  and  persistence  in  saving.  Suppose  that  he 
expects  to  live  to  70,  it  matters  not  little  but  much  to  him 
whether  his  earnings  are  to  set  him  free  from  toil  at  60  or  65, 
Le.,  during  the  last^ue  or  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  It 
would  hardly  be  saying  too  much  that  the  difference  between 
the  Post  OfHce  Savings’  Bank  rate  and  the  rate  on  Consols, 
saved  by  the  working  classes,  would  double  the  length  of  the 
period  during  which  they  might  expect  to  be  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  daily  toil.  To  place  Consols  within  their  reach 
through  the  Post  Office  would,  therefore,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  materially  promote  the  savings  of  the  people.* 

In  pressing  the  advantages  and  justice  of  placing  Consols 
within  reach  of  the  investments  of  the  people  we  are  not 
blinding  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  their  richer  neighbours  are 
not  content  with  3J  per  cent.,  nor  are  we  advocating  a  policy 
of  excessive  caution  on  the  working  classes.  They  ought  not 
long  to  be  content  with  an  investment  at  3^  per  cent.  Nor 
will  they.  Having  learned  by  investing  in  Consols  what 
an  investment  (as  distinct  from  a  deposit  at  a  bank)  is,  they 
both  ought  and  would  be  likely  to  seek  for  better-paying  in¬ 
vestments.  There  is,  perhaps,  little  that  the  State  can  do  to 
place  better-paying  investments  within  their  reach.  But  with¬ 
out  transgressing  the  proper  limits  of  State  action,  the  State  can 
do  something  if  the  object  in  view  be  steadily  borne  in  mind. 


*  Mr.  Monsell,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Hughes  last  session, 
expressed  his  readiness  to  entertain  the  project,  and  his  conviction  that 
it  might  easily  be  carried  out.  His  fear  seemed  to  be  lest  bankers 
should  oppose  it,  as  they  did  Mr.  Lowe’s  attempt  to  increase  the  limit 
of  investments  in  the  Post  Office  Savings’  Banks.  Bankers  opposed  the 
latter,  as  we  have  shown,  with  very  good  reason,  but  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  with  what  reason  they  could  oppose  an  attempt  to  place 
Consols  within  reach  of  small  investors,  as  they  are  now  within  reach 
of  richer  ones.  Anything  which  facilitates  the  small  beginnings  of 
saving  and  investment,  and  so  promotes  the  growth  of  habits  of  thrift 
and  business,  must  eventually  tend  to  increase  the  prosperity  of 
bankers  and  brokers  and  everybody  else. 
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One  of  the  most  serious  problems  for  future  legislation  to 
solve  is  that  involvetl  in  the  ever-increasing  difficulty  of  in¬ 
ducing  the  smaller  ratepayers  of  a  j)arish  to  vote  for  any 
reform,  sanitary,  educational,  or  other,  which  involves  a  present 
outlay  and  increase  of  the  rates,  even  though  its  eventual  result 
may  be  a  permanent  reduction  of  the  rates.  The  funds  re¬ 
quired  for  these  local  purposes  are  generally  borrowed  in  large 
sums  from  some  London  insurance  company  or  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Thus  the  payments  out  of  the  rates  for  interest  and 
instalments  of  repayment  go  out  of  the  locality,  and  the  rates 
levied  to  pay  them  have  the  appearance  of  local  taxation  to 
pay  foreign  creditors.  This  makes  them  more  unpopular  than 
they  othenvise  might  be.  Whereas,  were  these  local  loans 
jdaced  within  reach  of  small  local  investors,  in  small  sums, 
■with  easy  modes  of  subscription,  transfer,  and  succession  in 
local  books,  paying  as  they  would  do  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  Consols,  the  savings  of  the  smaller  ratepayers,  and  even  of 
the  working  classes,  might  be  tempted  into  them.  And  thus 
local  loans,  and  the  very  taxation  to  pay  interest  upon  them, 
would  lose  some  of  their  unpopularity  and  odiousness  in  the 
same  way  as  the  wide  diffusion  of  interest  in  the  French 
Rentes  has  done  much  to  make  bearable  the  increased  taxation 
of  France. 

Nor  is  the  proper  province  of  the  State  limited  altogether  to 
the  regulation  of  matters  connected  with  its  own  national 
or  local  loans  and  taxation.  Co-operation  on  the  part  of  many 
investors  in  great  undertakings  has  been  made  possible  by 
legislation  with  regard  to  joint-stock  companies.  And  there 
are  classes  of  the  latter  which  exist,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
gain  to  investors,  but  for  the  additional  object  of  securing 
great  public  advantages.  By  reason  of  this  public  element  in 
their  object  they  are  wont  to  obtain  parliamentary  and  excep¬ 
tional  powers  of  a  compulsory  nature,  overriding  private  rights 
when  they  stand  in  the  way  of  the  public  good.  A  wise  State 
would,  probably,  in  the  concession  of  these  powers  to  public 
companies,  secure  that  their  capital  should  be  divided  into 
shares  small  enough  to  place  them  within  reach  of  small  in¬ 
vestors  as  well  as  large  ones,  and  by  regulating  the  cost  of 
transfers  and  the  amount  of  fees  and  stamps,  secure  that  these 
shares  could  be  easily  dealt  with  in  small  amounts.  The  capi¬ 
tal  over  which  the  State  may  be  said  to  have,  for  this  purwse, 
a  right  of  control  is  of  enormous  amount.  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  the  capital  of  railways  alone  exceeds  550,000,000/., 
and  we  may  add  that  the  interest  paid  upon  this  enormous, 
amount  averages  more  than  4^  per  cent.  We  believe* that 
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most  English  railway  companies  will  register,  on  application, 
any  amount,  however  small,  of  their  stock ;  but  the  extent  to 
which  stamps  and  fees,  and  the  difficulties  of  transfer  interfere 
with  small  investments,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  investment  of  51.  in  the  stock  of  any  of  the  leading 
railway  companies  would  be  Is.  6rf.,or  about  a  year  andahalfs 
interest ! 

While  thus  there  need  be  no  lack  of  investments  for  the 
working  classes,  if  they  could  but  be  brought  within  their 
reach,  and  while  we  have  urged  that  the  State  may  rightly  do 
something  at  least  to  secure  this  object,  we  do  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  probably  far  more  may  be  done  by  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  themselves  to  bring  them  within  their  own  reach 
through  the  principle  of  co-operation.  Co-operative  societies 
have  already  in  many  signal  instances  succeeded  in  opening  a 
door  for  the  employment  of  the  savings  of  the  working  classes 
in  commercial  and  manufacturing  enterprise.  Between  two 
and  three  millions  sterling  are  already  invested  in  these  societies, 
and  the  system  is  doubtless  still  in  its  infancy.  We  do  not 
here  enter  at  lai'ge  upon  the  subject  of  co-operative  societies 
because  it  is  too  important  a  subject  to  be  discussed  in  a  para¬ 
graph.  We  may  venture,  however,  upon  one  remark.  There 
is  surely  a  sphere  open  to  the  principle  of  co-operation  in  the 
matter  of  investment  as  well  as  of  production. 

The  best  example  of  this  hitherto  on  a  large  scale  is  that  of 
Building  Societies.  When  building  societies  have  kept  simply 
and  strictly  to  their  own  legitimate  sphere  as  co-operative 
societies  they  have  been  eminently  successful.  The  evidence 
recently  given  before  the  Commission  goes  to  show  that  when 
they  have  missed  their  way  it  has  been  owing  to  their  taking 
money  on  deposit  at  high  rates,  and  thus  becoming  borrowers, 
and  almost  bankers.  Notwithstanding  failures  from  these 
causes,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  building  societies  have 
done  more  to  promote  saving  of  capital  by  the  working  classes 
than  any  other  agency.  That  the  same  principle  of  co-operation 
might  well  be  applied  in  securing  investments  in  other  kinds  of 
securities  seems  obvious.  Once  let  the  working  classes  learn  by 
experience  what  investments  are,  and  as  intelligence,  education, 
and  thrift  make  headway  amongst  them,  there  need  be  no 
limit  to  their  share  in  the  soundest  and  best-paying  joint- 
stock  enterprises  in  the  Kingdom. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  realised  by  persons  who  wish  to  help  the 
working  classes  in  their  savings  hoAv  easily,  by  means  of  co¬ 
operation,  any  sound  investment  may  be  placed  within  their 
reach.  A  few  well-to-do  persons  might  place,  say  1000/.  of 
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the  debenture  stock  or  preference  shares  of  a  first  class  railway 
in  their  joint  names  as  trustees  of  a  co-operative  investment 
society,  and  offer  to  sell  it  to  small  investors  at  the  market- 
price  of  the  day.  In  the  ledger  of  the  society  they  would  at 
first  be  entei’ed  as  owners  of  the  whole  amount.  As  fast  as 
investors  came  in  they  would  buy  from  the  trustees  at  the 
market-j)rice  of  the  day  small  portions  of  the  stock,  until  by 
degrees  the  wdiole  1000/.  was  purchased  and  transferred  into 
the  purchasers’  names  in  the  ledger.  In  the  meantime  the 
dividends  would  be  divided  among  the  owners  according  to 
the  amounts  of  stock  standing  in  their  names.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  small  inconvenience  of  receiving  the  purchase-money 
in  instalments,  the  whole  transaction  would  be  one  of  perfect 
safety  to  the  original  owners  of  the  1000/.  stock,  and  at  any 
time  they  could  wind  up,  if  needful,  and  get  rid  of  further  re¬ 
sponsibility  by  having  the  amounts  sold  transferred  into  the 
names  of  the  purchasers  in  the  books  of  the  railway  company, 
retaining  the  unsold  remainder,  if  any,  for  themselves.  There 
would  be  none  of  the  risk  attending  a  bank.  The  investors 
would  have  invested  in  railway  stock  paying  4  per  cent,  or 
4^  per  cent,  instead  of  depositing  their  money  at  a  savings’ 
bank  at  per  cent,  or  3  per  cent. 

In  larger  places,  where  there  might  be  more  intelligence  and 
business  knowledge,  any  100  working  men,  by  throwing  their 
savings  together,  might  soon  on  the  same  principle  (without 
the  aid  of  others)  make  co-operative  investments  in  any  security 
they  like,  and  in  a  few  years’  time,  when  the  amounts  of  their 
individual  investments  reached  a  sufficient  sum,  have  their 
shares  transferred  into  their  own  names. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  modes  of  investment  because 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject.  In  conclusion  we  will  turn 
for  a  few  moments  to  the  question  how  far  out  of  their  present 
wages  the  different  classes  of  workmen  can  rightly  save. 

And,  first,  as  to  the  periods  of  life  in  which  saving  is  most 
easy. 

(1.)  They  can  and  ought  to  save  considerable  sumsi^crc 
they  are  married.  It  is  well  known  to  how  large  an 
extent  some  domestic  servants  make  use  of  savings’ 
banks.  The  combined  savings  of  a  man  and  his  with, 
before  marriage,  invested  safely  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage  at  compound  interest,  w’ould  amount  to  a 
considerable  sum  before  old  age  came  upon  them. 

(2.)  During  the  first  year  or  two  of  married  life,  when  a 
thrifty  wife  brings  earnings  as  well  as  her  husband,  and 
as  yet  their  expenses  are  exceptionally  small,  the 
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family  capital  of  a  thrifty  household  would  often  be 
materially  increased. 

(3.)  These  early  savings  at  compound  interest  would  do 
much  to  make  up  for  the  diminished  savings  of  the  next 
period  of  life,  when  the  greatest  strain  comes  upon  the 
household  purse  of  a  large  family. 

(4.)  By  the  time  the  youngest  child  is  about  seven  years 
old,  saving  again  becomes  much  easier  to  the  working 
man.* 

And  now  as  to  the  amount  of  saving.  Of  course  the  possi¬ 
bilities  must  vary  Avith  the  amount  of  the  wages  of  different 
classes. 

Let  us  begin  at  the  lowest  and  least  able.  Take  the  case  of 
the  million  agricultural  labourers.  To  them  saving,  however 
little,  undoubtedly  means  self-denial.  There  are  some  classes 
of  them  in  some  counties  to  whom  to  speak  of  saving  seems  at 
present  like  mockery.  But  at  least  the  upper  half  million  of 
them  might  save,  one  might  conjecture,  Avith  due  thrift  and 
care,  from  6rf.  to  Is.  per  Aveek.  Commenced  at  tAventy,  such 
a  rate  of  saving  means,  at  compound  interest  in  Consols,  from 
100/.  to  200/.  at  sixty.  The  common  day  labourer  in  other 
trades  might  probably  do  likewise  with  the  same  amount  of 
self-denial.  Next  take  the  case  of  the  mechanic  and  raaster- 
Avorkraan,  with  at  least  1/.  per  Aveek  of  Avages.  2s.  a  week 
Avould  surely  be  a  not  impossible  average  for  him,  and  that 
AA'ould  amount  to  400/.  at  sixty.  The  higher  classes  of  work¬ 
men  earning  30s.  or  21.  or  more  of  weekly  Avages  might  do 
better  still.  To  these  1,000/.  or  2,000/.  would  not  be  impos¬ 
sible  sums,  with  ordinary  thrift  and  steadiness  of  purpose. 
These  figures  assume  compound  interest  at  3^  per  cent.  only. 
But  as  we  have  before  observed,  as  education  and  experience 
teach  the  Avorking  classes  Avhat  investment  is,  higher  rates 
Avill  undoubtedly  be  fairly  within  their  reach. 

*  The  following  statistics  from  Saxony  are  valuable  as  throwing 
light  upon  these  points,  and  they  are  especially  valuable  as  coming 
from  a  country  where  wages  are  lower  than  in  England,  and  where 
compulsory  education  has  been  carried  out  with  the  greatest  success, 
only  4  per  1000  of  the  adult  males  being  unable  to  read  and  wTite  : — 

‘  The  best  depositors  were  married  workmen  on  small  wages  and  with 
the  largest  families,  where  the  youngest  was  about  seven,  and  most  of  the 
children  boys.  Of  this  class  70  per  cent.  Avere  depositors  (in  the 
Savings’  Banks),  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  possessing  houses.  After  these 
came  the  better  paid  class,  earning  from  1.5s.  to  1/.  Is.  a  week.  Of 
these  30  per  cent,  were  depositors,  40  per  cent,  neither  saved  nor 
paAvned,  and  30  per  cent,  made  use  of  the  paAvnbroker’s  shop.’  {Reports 
of  Consular  Agents  abroad,  1870,  p.  201.) 
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There  must,  indeed,  be  many  cases  in  Avhich,  by  unusual 
sickuess  and  misfortune,  saving  will  be  made  impossible,  or  the 
savings  of  former  years  necessarily  dissipated.  The  ills  of  life, 
its  misfortunes  and  its  trials,  must  be  borne.  And  when  it 
comes  without  a  man’s  own  fault,  poverty,  if  nobly  borne,  is  not 
the  worst  of  ills.  But  as  we  have  before  shown,  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  benefit  clubs,  the  ordinary  risks  of  sickness  during 
early  and  middle  life  may  be  met  at  a  cost  of  about  3</.  per  week 
by  mutual  insurance,  if  only  the  objects  of  clubs  be  limited  to 
this  simple  purpose,  and  not  extended  to  making  precarious  pro¬ 
vision  against  sickness  in  old  age  also.  In  general,  therefore, 
it  is  possible  to  save  the  nest-egg  of  savings  from  destruction 
during  sickness  in  middle  life  without  much  difficulty,  and  at 
small  cost.  And  if  they  be  not  dissipated  during  ordinary 
sickness  in  middle  life,  there  is  at  least  some  hope  that  in  many 
cases  the  savings  of  a  lifetime  will  not  be  dissipated  even  during 
old  age.  If  a  man  be  possessed  of  a  fair  amount  of  capital 
invested  (whether  in  railway  shares.  Consols,  or  a  house  and 
garden  of  his  own),  what  will  become  of  it  in  his  old  age? 
Expenses  decrease  as  children  become  independent,  and  if  a 
parent  have  done  his  duty  by  his  children,  and  be  in  a  position 
to  leave  a  valuable  succession  to  them,  the  chances  must  at 
least  be  largely  Increased  of  tbeir  affording  him  in  his  old  age 
that  dutiful  suj)j)ort  which  under  the  present  system  is  so  often 
denied.  Better  by  far  than  a  precarious  pension  from  a  bene¬ 
fit  club  will  in  such  a  case  be  the  aid  of  grown-up  children 
rallying  round  the  patriarch  in  his  old  age.  And  who  can  tell 
the  extent  to  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  solidarity  of 
families  might  become  strengthened  and  deepened  through  the 
j>ossession  of  capital,  not  exhausted  and  dying  with  each 
generation,  but  preserved  and  handed  down  as  a  family 
inheritance  from  one  to  another  ?  The  possession  of  capital  has 
done  something,  at  least,  to  keep  richer  families  together,  and 
why  should  it  not  do  the  same  in  degree  amongst  the  less 
wealthy  classes  ?  "NVe  believe  that  it  would. 

It  is  thus,  in  indirect  as  well  as  direct  ways,  that  the  pos¬ 
session  of  ca])ital  as  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  intelligent  thrift 
becomes  the  key  to  so  many  economic  problems,  which  (with¬ 
out  it),  to  use  the  strong  words  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer 
before  quoted,  ‘  gravel  our  statesmen.’  Not  that  a  miserly 
greed  for  gold  is  a  virtue,  or  that  England  would  be  a  better 
country  to  live  in  if  the  ‘  sovereign  ’  came  to  be  the  first 
thought  of  the  Englishman,  as  the  ‘  dollar  ’  is  libellously  said  to 
be  of  our  American  kinsmen.  There  is  all  the  difference 
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between  thrift  and  greed.  A  nation  of  capitalists  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  nation  of  misers. 

The  miser’s  motive  is  meanly  sordid  and  selfish.  But  the 
thrift  which  husbands  capital  is  not  likely  to  be  engendered  by 
a  merely  selfish  and  sordid  motive.  It  is  a  product  far  more  of 
the  domestic  than  of  the  selfish  instincts  of  mankind.  A  man’s 
mere  selfishness  is  not  often  found  in  practice  to  be  suflficiently 
far-sighted  to  keep  up  the  long  effort  of  present  self-denial  for 
a  distant  gain.  It  is  the  domestic  instinct — the  love  of  home 
and  family,  and  an  honest  place  in  society — which  furnishes  the 
strongest  motive,  and  hence  it  is  in  practice  that  amongst  the 
working  classes  there  is  little  danger  of  saving  becoming  a 
vice.  It  means  the  curbing  of  vices,  and  not  their  in¬ 
dulgence. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  a  mammon-gospel  that  we  are  preaching 
when  we  urge  upon  the  working  classes  of  this  country  that 
the  blot  in  their  economic  condition  is,  not  that  they  are  depend¬ 
ent  on  wages,  but  that,  being  so  dependent,  they  are  not 
capitalists.  If  it  be  true  that  this  country  is  the  wealthiest 
country  upon  earth,  they  ought  to  be  possessed  of  some  proper 
share  of  her  wealth.  If  wages  are  higher  to-day  than  they  ever 
were  in  this  country,  and  than  they  are  now  in  any  other 
country  except  the  extensions  of  England  across  the  ocean 
{which  are  open  to  English-speaking  people  in  a  sense  in 
which  they  are  open  to  no  other),  then  the  English  people  have 
in  an  altogether  exceptional  degree  the  pow'er  to  become  pos¬ 
sessed  of  capital.  If,  lastly,  it  be  true,  as  we  sometimes  as  a 
nation  boast,  that  as  compared  with  other  countries  the  homes 
of  England  are  the  happiest,  and  the  domestic  instincts  of  her 
people  the  strongest,  then  English  working  men  ought  to  have 
a  motive  strong  enough  to  sustain  them  in  that  steady  course 
of  virtue  and  self-denial  which  an  honest  husbandry  of  capital 
involves. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  State  may  do  some¬ 
thing  to  help  them  in  this  husbandry  of  capital.  It  may  not 
be  much,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  left  undone. 
At  the  same  time  we  do  not  forget  that  w'hether  they  make  use 
of  any  proffered  help  is,  after  all,  very  much  dependent  on  the 
success  of  that  far  greater  work  w'hich  the  State  has  undertaken 
for  their  benefit — that  education  of  the  people,  the  great  object 
of  which  is  to  help  them  to  help  themselves. 
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Art.  V. — Life  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.  By  the  late  Major- 
General  Sir  Herbert  B.  Edwardes,  K.C.B.,  and  Her¬ 
man  Merivale,  C.B.  2  vols.  London;  1872. 


"Detween  1821  and  1834  five  brothers — sons  of  an  officer 
who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  Royal 
Army,  but  had  reaped  very  little  beyond  barren  laurels — 
entered,  as  cadets,  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 
Their  father  had  gone  to  India  as  an  adventurer  ‘  in  the  year 
‘  1783,  being  then  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age,’  and 
‘  began  his  military  career  as  a  volunteer  in  H.M.’s  30th 

*  Regiment.’  After  fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  an  ensigncy 
free  of  purchase,  he  w'as  at  last  compelled  to  buy  it,  and  was 
the  only  survivor  of  four  subalterns  who  volunteered  to  lead 
the  ‘  forlorn  hope  ’  at  the  storming  of  Seringapatam,  where  he 
received  two  wounds,  from  the  effects  of  one  of  which  he  never 
thoroughly  recovered.  He  served,  however,  for  many  years, 
and  commanded  the  garrison  of  Ostend  in  June  1815,  after 
vainly  entreating  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  permit  him  to 

•  come  to  the  front  with  a  body  of  picked  men.  It  Avas  not  likely 
that  the  sons  of  such  a  father — Avhose  mother,  too,  was  colla¬ 
terally  descended  from  John  Knox, — should  be  laggards  in 
the  race  of  life.  All  the  five  brothers  rendered  excellent 
service  to  the  East  India  Company  in  their  several  spheres  of 
duty,  and  two  eminently  distinguished  themselves.  John,  the 
younger  of  this  pair,  after  holding  the  Punjab  through  the 
Mutiny  with  a  grasp  that  never  relaxed,  Avas  selected  at  a  later 
period  to  fill  the  highest  and  most  res|)on8ible  post  to  Avhich 
a  British  subject  can  aspire.  Henry,  the  subject  of  the  Avork 
Avhich  we  propose  to  review,  w'as  nominated — though  he  did 
not  Ha'c  to  knoAv  it — to  succeed  to  the  same  high  office,  in  the 
event  of  the  ‘  death,  resignation,  or  coming  away  ’  of  Lord 
Canning.  In  the  long  and  glorious  roll  of  English  history  such 
honours,  we  believe,  Avere  never  before  won  by  two  brothers, 
springing  from  parents  ennobled  only  by  courage  and  virtue,  and 
who  owed  their  oAvn  distinction  solely  to  their  personal  deserts. 
Lord  Lawrence  happily  survives  to  enjoy  the  honours  Avhich 
he  has  so  well  won.  It  is  our  task  to  trace  the  career  of  Henry 
Lawrence,  from  the  practical  commencement  of  his  education 
at  Addiscombe  to  the  sad  day  when,  a  few  hours  before  his 
death,  he  dictated  his  epitaph :  ‘  Here  lies  Henry  Lawrenee, 
‘  Avho  tried  to  do  his  duty.’  We  shall  attempt  to  tell  hoAV  Avell 
he  succeeded  in  that  noble  endeaA  Our,  to  Avhich  his  whole  life 
Avas  earnestly  devoted,  {ind  Avhat  a  legacy  of  enduring  con- 
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stancy  he  left,  not  only  to  those  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
heroic  defence  of  Lucknow,  but  to  his  countrymen  in  all 
future  time,  and  under  every  circumstance  of  almost  over¬ 
whelming  difficulty  and  danger. 

Most  unwillingly  we  are  compelled  to  pass  over  the  time 
which  Henry  Lawrence  spent  at  Dumdum,  where,  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  George  Craufurd,  an  exemplary  clergyman, 
and  associating  with  young  officers  of  strong  religious  con¬ 
victions,  he  appears  to  have  received  the  earliest  impressions 
of  the  faith  which  developed  itself  in  so  marked  a  manner  in 
his  after  life.  But  Lawrence  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long 
at  Dumdum.  The  first  Burmese  war  broke  out,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  the  front  in  Ari’acan.  There  the  Avhole  force  was 
decimated  by  fever. 

‘  The  sickness  and  mortality  in  Anacan,  between  the  m’iddle  oi 
June  1825  and  January  1,  1826,’  says  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  ‘was 
unprecedently  great.  Out  of  about  two  hundred  European  officers, 
seventy  had  died,  and  several,  who  went  away  sick,  never  recovered. 
Upwards  of  one  third  of  the  force  (European  and  native)  died.  In  a 
montli  General  Morrison  had  no  longer  an  army.’ 

Thus  ended  Lawrence’s  first  campaign.  He  was  sent  back 
to  Calcutta,  aud  was  most  kindly  received  there  by  his  friend 
Mr.  Craufurd ;  but  a  change  of  climate  w'as  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary,  and  he  was  sent  home  on  medical  certificate.  And, 
although  he  advisedly  returned  to  England  by  way  of  China, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  longer  sea-voyage,  how  ill  he  was  on 
his  arrival  at  home  is  vouched  for  by  an  entry  in  his  mother’s 
journal :  ‘  Returned  from  Arracan,  after  the  Burmese  war,  my 
‘  dearly  beloved  Henry  Montgomery,  not  twenty-one  years 
‘  old,  but  reduced  by  sickness  and  suffering  to  more  than  double 
‘  that  age.’  His  sojourn  in  England,  extending  to  two  and  a 
half  years,  gradually  restored  his  health,  although,  as  we  have 
said,  the  marshes  of  Arracan  had  permanently  injured  his  con¬ 
stitution.  He  did  not  waste  his  holiday  in  idleness ;  indeed 
his  nature  w'as  such  that  the  ‘  improba  Siren,  desidia,’  had  no 
power  over  him.  He  fully  and  carefully  employed  his  time, 
and  specially  ‘  in  the  autumn  of  1828,  he  and  his  brother-officer, 
‘  Lieutenant  Fordyce,  (also  on  sick  leave  with  Arracan  fever) 
‘  got  permission  to  join  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  in  the  north 
‘  of  Ireland,  in  which  he  acquired  that  practical  experience  of 
‘  the  science  which  enabled  him,  a  few  years  afterwards,  to 
‘  revolutionise  the  revenue  survey  system  in  India.  He  always 
‘  spoke  w'ith  warmth  of  the  kindness  of  the  Royal  Engineer 
‘  officers  in  this  Irish  survey,  and  their  readiness  to  give  him 
‘  professional  information.’ 
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"VVe  must  not  neglect  to  mention  that  during  this  visit  to 
England,  Lawrence  became  deeply  attached  to  Miss  Honoria 
Marshall,  whom  he  first  met  in  Ireland,  at  the  house  of  her 
aunt,  the  widow  of  Admiral  Heath,  and  afterwards  in  England. 
But  he  never  told  his  love,  at  that  time,  to  the  object  of  it ; 
mainly,  we  cannot  doubt,  from  his  conviction  that  he  was  not, 
as  a  subaltern  of  artillery,  and  one  who  felt  strongly  his  obliga¬ 
tion  to  assist  his  parents  in  their  old  age,  in  a  position  to  support 
a  wife  in  the  comfort  which  he  regarded  as  her  due.  ‘  The 

*  truth  was,’  says  his  biographer,  ‘  that  in  those  days  he  had 
‘  two  objects,  both  of  which  require  seclusion ;  the  first  being 
‘  to  put  by  money  for  his  mother’s  use  in  her  last  years ;  and 
‘  the  other,  partly  growing  out  of  the  first,  to  improve  himself 

*  in  every  way,  and  fit  himself  for  staff  employ.  Life  was  a 

*  real  earnest  thing  for  him.  He  had  no  taste  for  anything 

*  that  was  frivolous ;  and  soberly,  seriously,  thoughtfully,  he 

*  strengthened  himself  for  a  coming  work.’  That  work  was 
about  to  open  to  him.  In  the  year  1832  his  brother  George 
had  been  sent  to  Simla.  Lord  William  Bentinck,  the  Gover¬ 
nor-General,  Avas  there  at  the  time,  and  George  was  embold¬ 
ened  by  his  love  for  Henry  to  ask  a  boon  at  the  hands  of 
the  chief  dispenser  of  patronage.  *  Accordingly  he  sought 

*  and  obtained  an  intervieAV.  “  Well,  Avhat  have  you  come 
‘“for?”  asked  Lord  William.  “Nothing  for  myself,”  an- 
‘  swered  George.  “  What  then  ?  ”  said  his  Lordship  ;  “  I  can 
‘  “  tell  you  you’re  the  first  man  I  have  met  in  India  Avho 
‘  “  Avanted  nothing.”  George  then  explained  that  he  Avanted 
‘  his  Lordship  to  appoint  Henry  to  the  Revenue  Survey.’ 
And  this  brotherly  intercession  prevailed,  for  Lord  William 
Bentinck  Avas  just  the  man  to  appreciate  the  feeling  which 
dictated  it,  and  to  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  giving  vent  to  the 
characteristic  sarcasm  Avhich  Ave  have  quoted.  Having  ascer¬ 
tained,  no  doubt  by  inquiries,  LaAvrence's  character  and 
qualification,  the  Governor-General  appointed  him  in  the 
folloAving  February  to  the  Revenue  Survey  in  the  North¬ 
western  Provinces. 

In  that  survey  he  did  excellent  service,  and  demonstrated  how 
greatly  he  had  benefited  by  the  instruction  received  from  the 
kindly  ofiScers  of  Engineers  to  Avhom  he  had  attached  himself 
in  Ireland.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  dwell  uiion  this  part  of 
his  career.  It  was  at  this  period,  however,  that  he  formed 
that  connexion  which  constituted  his  happiness  for  many  years 
of  his  life,  strengthened  his  religious  convictions,  and  gave 
him  a  helpmate  of  whom  it  is  not  too  much  to  say — though 
it  is  very  much — that  she  Avas  worthy  to  be  the  wife  of  Hemy 
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Lawrence,  to  be  his  counsellor  and  adviser,  to  bear  such  share 
as  a  woman  might  of  his  arduous  toils,  and,  no  doubt,  to  sweeten, 
as  a  woman  only  could,  the  bitter  disappointment  which  befell 
him  towards  the  close  of  his  career.  Miss  Marshall  resolved 
to  meet  him  in  Calcutta.  Her  lover  hurried  down  to  join  his 
bride,  and  ■within  a  few  days  they  were  on  their  way  up  the 
Ganges  to  his  camp  in  the  district  of  Goruckpore,  where  she 
soon  learned  how  much  happiness  may  be  enjoyed  under  the 
canvas  of  a  tent,  and  how  sweet  it  is  ‘  to  rough  it  ’  Avith  a 
companion  Avhom  one  loves. 

We  premise  a  few  lines  in  Avhich  his  character,  at  this  time, 
is  depicted  by  his  friend  and  disciple,  Herbert  Edwardes, 
before  we  turn  to  regard  him  in  a  new  sphere  of  active  life. 
‘  Time  had  subdued  nothing  in  him.  There  he  was  in  the 
‘  vigour  of  early  manhood,  self-tauglit,  self-disciplined,  self- 
‘  devoted,  self-reliant,  fiery  of  soul  to  do  the  public  work,  hot 
‘  of  temper  ■with  reprobates  and  idlers,  as  hot  to  reward  the 
‘  diligent ;  impatient  of  contradiction,  ignorant  of  the  impos- 
‘  sible,  scorning  compromise,  resolute  to  do  the  thing  or  die ; 
‘  rough-hew’n,  and  angular,  and  strong.’ 

Passing,  then,  over  an  interval  in  which  Lawrence  en¬ 
dured  much  sorrow  and  trouble  in  separation  from  his  wife, 
on  rejoining  his  troop  in  the  Horse  Artillery,  at  the  first 
threatening  of  Avar  in  Affghanistan,  Ave  find  that  he  received 
in  January  1839,  his  first  civil  appointment,  under  Mr.,  noAv 
Sir  George  Clerk,  the  political  agent  on  the  Sikh  frontier,  as 
an  assistant  in  charge  of  Feroze|)ore.  His  friend.  Sir  Fre¬ 
derick  Currie,  through  whose  good  offices  he  obtained  that 
appointment,  for  the  sake  of  Avhich  he  made  a  considerable 
sacrifice  of  his  salary  as  a  surveyor,  wrote  to  him  on  that  occa¬ 
sion — ‘  Noav  I  have  helped  to  put  your  foot  into  the  stirrup ; 
‘  it  rests  Avith  you  to  put  yourself  into  the  saddle ;  ’  and  well  he 
executed  that  feat.  At  Ferozepore,  as  eA’eryAvhere  else  Avhere 
he  Avas  employed,  he  did  admirable  service.  The  district  of 
which  he  took  charge 

‘  was  a  chip,’  says  Colonel  Edwardes,  ‘  of  about  100  square  miles  off 
the  great  plain  of  Sirhind,  Avhich  stands  (as  its  name  implies)  at  the 
head  of  Hindostan,  between  nature’s  barriers,  the  moimtains  of  the 
Himalayas  and  the  desert  of  Bikaneer.  Sirhind  Avas  for  centuries  the 
battle-field  of  invading  Mahomedans,  resisting  Hindoos,  and  insurgent 
Sikhs ;  and  ruined  towns  and  walls  still  strew  the  country,  like  the 
bones  of  its  better  days.  It  is  held  in  parcels  by  many  chiefs,  mostly 
Sikhs,  but  some  Mahomedan,  who  tore  it  piecemeal  in  the  last  scramble 
of  the  native  races.  Kunjeet  Singh,  Avho  began  life  with  a  horse  and  a 
spear,  gradually  rose  through  the  ranks  of  border  robbery  to  be  chief 
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of  the  chiefs  of  his  countrymen  Trans-Sutlej,  and,  at  last,  monarch 
of  the  Punjab.  He  would  fain  have  swallowed  up  also  his  compatriot 
chiefs  Cis-Sutlej,  and  in  1808  marched  open-mouthed  into  Sirhind; 
but  the  British  power  stepped  in,  recognised  his  past  conquests  on  both 
sides  of  the  Sutlej,  but  restricted  him  for  the  future  to  the  North,  and 
took  the  Southern  or  Cis-Sutlej  States  under  its  own  protection.’ 

Ferozepore  was  ‘  thinly  peopled  by  cattle-keeping  and  cattle- 
‘  stealing  races.’  The  jwlitical  agent  had  calculated  that  the 
raids  on  this  border  alone  ‘cost  500  lives  yearly;’  and  Law¬ 
rence  in  one  of  his  Reports  stated  that  ‘  the  petty  aggressions 
‘  and  occasional  exactions  of  the  present  day  are  but  child’s 
‘  play  compared  with  the  wholesale  devastations  of  a  few  years 
‘  ago,  when  no  man  dug  his  well  without  erecting  his  tower  of 
‘  defence  beside  it,  and  no  traveller  or  trader  thought  of  moving 
‘  with  less  than  a  score  of  men  to  protect  him.’  Every  village 
had  its  wall,  and  no  man  ploughed  without  his  matchlock  lying 
in  the  furrow  beside  him.  Lawrence  set  to  work  with  his 
wonted  energy.  He  rebuilt  the  town,  surrounded  it  with  a  wall, 
I)atched  up  the  broken-down  fort,  erected  long  streets  of  shops, 
and  encouraged  people  to  dwell  and  trade  in  them.  But  the 
war  going  on  in  Cabul  brought  more  Avork  on  him  than  his 
district.  Ferozepore  Avas  on  the  higliAvay  betAveen  Hindostan 
and  Affghanistan.  Troops  were  constantly  passing  up  and 
doAvn,  and  all  manner  of  duties,  great  and  small,  devolved  upon 
Lawrence,  including  that  of  post-master ;  and  he  and  his  Avife 
often  sat  from  six  to  ten  hours  ‘  sorting  the  heaps  of  letters  that 
‘  went  to  and  fro.’  But  his  prescient  mind  looked  forAvard  to 
higher  duties  than  the  charge  of  a  petty  district,  even  though  he 
had  to  minister  to  the  Avants  of  an  anny  in  Affghanistan,  Avould 
entail  upon  him.  Runjeet  Singh  died  Avithin  six  months  after 
Lawrence  took  charge  of  Ferozepore,  and  the  affairs  of  the  Pun¬ 
jab,  which  his  Avise  head  and  strong  hand  had  alone  kept  straight, 
soon  fell  into  disorder.  The  chiefs  were  turbulent  and  intri¬ 
guing.  The  leading  men  in  the  army  Avere  ambitious,  and 
having  been  brought  inu)  a  high  state  of  discipline  and  effi¬ 
ciency  by  the  French  officers  Avhom  Runjeet  had  retained  in 
his  service,  longed  to  measure  SAvords  Avith  the  British.  Law¬ 
rence  watched  this  turmoil  Avdth  an  observant  eye,  and  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  jx>litics  of  the  court  of  Lahore,  and  to 
the  characters  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  shifting  scenes  enacted 
on  that  stage.  From  his  post  of  vantage  at  Ferozepore,  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  Sikh  capital,  and  Avith  his  habits  of  free 
intercourse  with  all  classes  of  the  native  population,  it  was  not 
a  difficult  task  for  a  man  of  his  acuteness,  and  one  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  language  and  habits  of  the  people,  to  learn 
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how  the  game  of  politics  was  being  played  at  Lahore,  who 
pulled  the  strings,  and  who  Avere  the  puppets.  He  thus  be¬ 
came  intimately  acquainted  AA'ith  the  idiosyncrasies — the  com¬ 
parative  strength  and  Aveakness  — of  men  Avhom  he  had  never 
then  seen ;  and  ever  active  and  restless  Avith  his  pen,  as  well 
as  in  bodily  exertion,  he  Avrote  and  published  at  that  time  in  a 
local  ncAvspaper  a  little  romance,  entitled  the  ‘  Life  of  an 
‘  Adventurer  in  the  Punjab,’  in  which  he  embodied  a  mass  of 
valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  habits  and  manners,  the 
laAvlessness  and  the  amenability  to  discipline,  the  good  and  bad 
qualities  of  the  people  whom  he  was  afterwards  destined  to  rule. 
This  knoAvledge  thus  acquired  was  of  infinite  value  to  him  in 
later  days. 

These  quiet  studies  of  men  and  things  Avere  doomed  to  be 
rudely  interrupted.  The  terrible  disasters  which  led  in  a 
brief  space  of  time  to  the  almost  entire  destruction  of  our 
army  in  Affghanistan  fell  upon  us.  Our  military  leaders  were 
paralysed.  The  main  store  of  ])rovisions  Avas  outside  of  our 
fortified  cantonment,  and  the  Affghans  Avere  allowed  to  plun¬ 
der  it  Avith  impunity.  Then  came  capitulation,  an  attempt  at 
retreat  to  PeshaAvur,  and  massacre  upon  the  Avay.  AVith  the 
exception  of  our  garrison  at  J ellalabad,  and  a  feAv  captives  in 
the  hands  of  the  Affghans,  our  whole  army  Avas  virtually 
destroyed.  The  story  of  Avhat  befell  us  is  Avell  told  by  Sir 
Herbert  EdAvardes. 

‘Early  in  1842,  after  three  years’  fighting — not  fighting  and  diplo¬ 
macy — the  AA'ar  in  Affghanistan  had  come  to  this  : — The  British  army 
of  occupation  at  Cabul  had  been  driven  out  like  sheep,  and  slaughtered 
between  the  capital  and  Jellalabad.  Tlie  British  general  and  a  handful 
of  officers,  ladies  and  children,  were  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
Affghans.  ,  .  .  Our  puppet,  Shah  Shoojah,  Avas  still  allowed  to  live,  and 
sit  on  the  throne  for  three  months,  till  it  Avas  convenient  to  supplant 
him,  Avhen  he  was  killed  from  an  ambush,  and  thrown  into  a  ditch  by  his 
subjects.  Ghuznee — that  celebrated  fortress,  of  which  the  storm,  in  July 
1839,  had  been  declared  by  Sir  John  Keane  “  one  of  the  most 
“  brilliant  acts  it  had  ever  been  his  lot  to  witness  during  his  service  of 
“  forty-five  years,”  and  Avhich  mainly  gave  that  general  a  peerage  and 
a  pension  of  2,000/.  a  year  for  two  generations — Avas  given  up  in 
March  as  tamely  as  Cabul  was  evacuated  in  January. 

‘  The  heroism  of  a  boy-subaltern  could  duly  Hash  scorn  on  the 
surrender.  Three  posts  alone  were  still  held  as  Englishmen  should 
hold  them,  Khilftt-i-Ghilzye,  Candahar,.and  Jellalabad.  The  fort  of 
Khiliti-i-Ghilzye,  Avhich  sentinels  the  road  between  Ghuznee  and  Can- 
dahar,  with  a  garrison  of  900  Sepoys  and  50  Europeans,  commanded 
by  Captain  J.  Halket-Craigie,  and  “  political  ”-ed  by  Lieutenant  Leech, 
held  out  all  winter,  and  repulsed  an  assault  of  6,000  Affghans  on  May 
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21.  Five  days  later  these  determined  men  were  relieved  by  a  brigade 
from  Candahar,  and  withdrew,  after  dismantling  the  fort. 

‘  Candahar,  the  castle-gate  of  Affghanistan  on  the  side  of  Sindh,  was 
happily  in  the  keeping  of  as  resolute,  self-reliant,  and  obstinate  a  L 
soldier  as  the  Indian  army  ever  produced — Major-General  Nott.  With  I 
him,  in  charge  of  the  political  affairs,  was  the  gifted  Henry  Rawlinson,  j 

then  imknown  to  fame,  but  recognised  by  all  in  the  Candahar  force  as  I 

a  man  of  both  mind  and  courage,  w'hose  counsels  and  sword  were  alike 
forward  for  the  honour  of  his  country.  Nott  had  under  his  command 
a  good  division  of  troops  of  all  arms,  chiefly  natives;  and  whenever 
the  Affghan  tribes  gathered  to  attack  him  he  marched  promptly  out, 
thrashed  them,  and  marched  back  again  !  When  the  letter  of  General 
Elphinstone  and  Major  Pottinger,  dated  Cabul,  December  25,  1841, 
ordering  Nott  to  evacuate  Candahar,  reached  him  at  length  on  Fe¬ 
bruary  21,  1842,  he  simply  declined  to  obey  it,  on  the  manly  ground 
that  the  writers  were  not  free  agents.  In  short,  he  maintained  his  post, 
and  the  honour  of  England,  against  all  comers,  disasters,  and  discourage¬ 
ments,  and  sternly  awaited  the  orders  of  his  Government. 

‘With  equal  fortune  Jellalabad,  the  castle-gate  of  Affghanistan  on  the 
side  of  Peshawur,  which  opens  or  shuts  the  Khyber  Pass,  as  Candahar 
does  the  Bolan,  had  fallen  into  the  keeping  of  Sir  Robert  Sale  and  a  noble 
staff  of  officers.  .  .  .  From  that  13th  November,  1842,  the  story  of  the 
defence  of  Jellalabad  is  one  that  Englishmen  in  India,  and  tlie  native 
soldierj'  alike,  delight  to  dwell  upon.  Every  adverse  condition  of  the 
garrison  at  Cabul  was  present  here — a  warlike  people  in  insurrection, 
indefensible  defences,  and  supplies  cut  off.  At  Cabul  there  was  more 
show,  but  there  was  also  more  of  the  sinews  of  war,  treasure,  guns,  and 
abundant  magazines.  The  real  difference  was  this :  at  Cabul  there  was  a 
decrepit  general,  an  insubordinate  second  in  command,  divided  counsels, 
and,  of  course,  panic-stricken  troops,  both  white  and  black,  who  would 
not  fight :  while  at  Jellalabad  was  a  general,  not  very  scientific  truly, 
nor,  like  Nott  at  Candahar,  able  to  bear  responsibility  alone,  but  vigo¬ 
rous  and  effective,  with  all  the  fire,  if  not  the  youthful  spring,  which 
leaped  the  stockade  in  Burmah  eighteen  years  before,  at  the  head  of  his 
company,  of  whom  the  men  of  the  13th,  when  hard-pressed  in  fight, 
were  wont  to  say,  “  Bob  got  us  in,  and  Bob  w’ill  get  us  out  !  ”  ’ 


We  cannot  pause  to  tell  in  detail  how  Pollock  forced  the 
Kyber  pass  and  relieved  the  noble  garrison  of  J ellalabad.  The 
story  is  a  painful  one — painful  as  telling  of  our  humiliation, 
and  of  the  want  of  heart  and  energy  in  high  places  to  bear 
up  against  the  terrible  catastrophe  that  had  befallen  us ;  but 
spirit-stirring  also  as  showing  how  those  who  were  not  panic- 
stricken,  Clerk  and  Lawrence,  from  the  very  commencement 
of  the  attempt  to  retrieve  our  disasters,  and  Pollock  with  the 
gallant  men  who  served  under  him,  from  the  time  that  he 
assumed  the  command  of  the  expedition,  faced  and  braved  all 
the  dangers  of  the  onward  move,  and,  worse  than  these,  the 
cold  discouragement  with  which  that  move  was  regarded  at 
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head-quarters.  Nor  was  the  general’s  reception  at  the  Indus 
more  inspiriting.  ‘  At  5  P.M.,  on  the  1st  of  February,  Pollock 
‘  reached  Lawrence’s  tent  at  Attock,  and  a  hundred  savages 

*  were  in  a  moment  standing  opposite  the  tent  looking  at  him, 

‘  measuring  him,  doubtless,  against  the  Kyber  pass.’  There 
never  was  ‘  a  man  of  war  from  liis  youth  ’  with  a  more  quiet 
and  peaceful  aspect.  But  he  was  emphatically  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place,  and  by  no  man  was  an  arduous  task  better 
executed.  George  Clerk  wrote :  ‘  All  along  the  frontier  praises 
‘  are  loud  of  your  exertions,  alacrity,  and  spirit.  The  whole  of 
‘  this  I  know  and  reckoned  on,  and  hence  I  sent  you,  as  Govem- 
‘  ment  knew.  But  it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  observe  that  you  are 
‘  everywhere  thought  of  in  the  way  which  I  know  is  so  much 
‘  deserved.’  To  his  udfe  Lawrence  wrote,  ‘  Clerk  says  that 
‘the  wounded  officers  arrived  at  Lahore  are  loud  in  their 
‘  praises,  etc.,  of  my  kindness.’ 

Lord  Ellenborough,  though  far  from  kind  to  military  poli¬ 
ticals  in  general,  was  truly  kind  to  Lawrence.  He  conferred 
a  great  boon  on  him  by  sending  him  to  Nepal  as  Resident. 
Here  at  last,  after  so  many  toils  and  wanderings,  Lawrence 
found  a  haven  of  rest  in  a  fine  climate.  The  jealous  Court  had 
allowed  his  wife  to  join  him,  and  greatly  they  enjoyed  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  lovely  valley,  its  green  plains,  its  luxu¬ 
riant  vegetation,  and  the  snow-clad  mountains  which  bounded 
it.  The  people  who  inhabited  this  favoured  spot  appeared  to 
differ  essentially  in  their  characteristics.  Those  remote  from 
the  Court  and  its  intrigues  dwelt  in  peace,  and  enjoyed  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity.  At  the  Court,  ‘  kings,  queens,  heirs- 
‘  apparent,  ministers,  contended  for  power  with  a  mixture  of 
‘  treachery,  childishness,  and  ferocity  that  could  be  bred  only 
‘  in  the  same  jungle  with  the  tiger  who  crouches,  springs, 
‘  gambols,  devours.’ 

Lawrence  received  Avise  advice  for  the  regulation  of  his  con¬ 
duct  both  from  his  friend  Mr.  Thomason  and  from  his  old 
master.  Sir  George  Clerk,  then  on  his  way  to  England.  And 
greatly  he  stood  in  need  of  such  counsel.  The  Court  was  con¬ 
vulsed  with  intrigues.  Bheem  Sen,  the  most  eminent  of  the 
chiefs,  and  a  true  patriot  of  the  savage  type,  who  had  been  the 
guardian  of  two  successive  minor  kings,  had  been  deposed  from 
his  post  of  power  and  thrown  into  prison ;  and  very  soon  the 
ex-minister  ‘  was  found  dead  in  his  cell,  with  his  throat  fright- 
‘  fully  mangled.  His  body,  by  the  order  of  the  Rajah,  was 
‘  placed  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhagmuttee,  and  denied  ^1  fune- 

*  real  rites,  a  guard  being  placed  over  it  by  night  and  by  day, 

*  to  watch  that  none  approached  it  but  jackals  and  vultures.’- 
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His  nephew,  Matabar  Sing,  had  taken  refuge,  when  his  uncle 
fell  from  power,  as  that  uncle  had  taken  refuge  before  him,  in 
British  territory.  He  was  a  man  of  talents  and  courage, 
‘  altogether,’  says  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  ‘  a  man  to  be  either 
*  conciliated  or  destroyed ;  ’  and  the  llajah  Aviled  him  back  to 
Nepal,  with  the  full  intention  apparently  of  murdering  him,  as 
he  had  murdered  his  uncle,  if  he  could  not  secure  him  as  a 
partisan  against  the  factions  of  the  Queen  and  the  heir-appa¬ 
rent.  He  reached  the  capital  eight  months  before  Henry 
Lawrence,  to  Avhom  he  confessed  that  he  had  come  with  the 
full  intention  of  siding  with  the  Queen ;  but  finding  that  all 
real  power  in  her  party  Avas  AA'ielded  by  her  paramour — 
one  Guggun  Sing — he  determined  to  take  part  with  the  heir- 
apparent. 

Of  course  his  first  object,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  Avas  to  avenge  his  uncle’s  murder,  and  nine  of  his 
enemies  Avere  put  to  death  accordingly,  after  a  mock  trial,  one 
of  the  charges  against  them  being  that  they  had  tried  to  per¬ 
suade  the  King  to  Avage  Avar  against  the  British  Government. 
After  this  Matabar  Sing  and  the  heir-apparent  marched  out, 
AA'ith  the  AA'hole  army,  on  the  AA'ay  to  the  British  frontier, 
against  the  Avarnings  of  LaAvrence  ;  but  they  stopped  short  on 
the  AA'ay,  and  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  advance  nineteen 
officers,  AA-ho  the  Prime  Minister  declared  had  instigated  an 
attempt  on  his  life,  AA’ere  beheaded.  It  Avould  seem  that  the 
heir-apparent  was  recognised  as  sovereign  by  the  troops. 
Then  they  returned  to  Khatmandoo,  ‘  the  King,’  says  LaAv¬ 
rence,  •'  looking  sheepish,  and  his  son  and  his  partisans  very 
‘  happy.  I  was  urged,’  he  adds,  ‘  to  meet  the  triumphant  pro- 
‘  cession  at  Thankote,  but  refused,  saying  that  I  had  nothing 
*  to  do  Avith  making  or  unmaking  Rajahs.’  For  five  months 
from  that  date  Matabar  Sing  remained  in  full  poAver,  ‘  daily 
‘  receiving  some  mark  of  favour,  dresses  of  honour,  titles,  and 
‘  solemn  pledges  of  safety.’  But  at  midnight,  on  May  17,  he 
AA-as  sent  for  to  the  palace  ‘  on  urgent  business,’  and  was  assassi¬ 
nated  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  and,  some  say,  in  that  also 
of  the  Queen,  Avhose  paramour  was  active  in  the  murder.  The 
body  Avas  tied  up  in  a  blanket  and  thrown  out  of  the  Avindow  of 
the  palace  (four  stories  high)  into  the  court  beloAv,  where  a 
party  Avas  ready  to  receive  it — a  circumstance  which  goes  far 
to  prove  that  this  treachery  Avas  premeditated.  Jung  Behatu- 
dur,  Avho  has  been  Prime  Minister  of  Nepal  for  many  years, 
and  who  undertook  a  voyage  to  England,  to  see  if  we  were 
really  so  strong  at  home  as  we  Avere  reported  to  be,  Avas  the 
nephew  of  the  murdered  man ;  and  although  the  sons  of  the 
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victim  took  refuge,  according  to  custom,  on  the  safe  side  of  the 
British  frontier,  he  was  seen,  says  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes, 

‘  riding  in  a  buggy  with  the  two  murderers  of  his  uncle.’  We 
do  not  doubt,  however,  that  in  due  time  he  paid  his  debt  to 
them.  He  is  not  the  man  to  forget  such  obligations. 

‘  If  the  Rajah  thought,’  says  Lawrence,  ‘  that  by  killing  Matabar 
Sing  he  would  recover  his  own  authority,  he  has  already  found  his 
mistake.  His  son’s  partisans  are  for  the  time  put  down,  only  that  his 
queen’s  should  take  their  place.  The  murderer,  Guggun  Sing,  a 
follower  and  supposed  lover  of  the  queen,  now  holds  his  durbars  as 
Matabar  Sing  did  ten  days  ago.’ 

Again : — 

‘  The  Rajah  is  a  very  despicable  person.  So  much  blood  has  been 
shed  in  Nepal  that  it  must  now  continue  to  flow.  There  are  so  many 
sanguinary  proceedings  to  avenge  that  I  see  no  chance  of  domestic 
peace;  but  I  do  not  therefore  augur  danger  to  the  British  Government. 
There  is  not  a  soldier  in  Nepal,  scarcely  a  single  man  that  has  seen  a 
shot  fired ;  and  not  one  that  could  head  an  army. 

‘The  chiefs  are  a  very  poor  set,  effeminate,  debauched  creatures, 
wanting  in  all  respectable  qualities.  Matabar  Sing  was  a  hero, — was 
a  prince, — compared  with  the  best  of  them.’ 

The  dutiful  heir-apparent  abuses,  not  his  step-mother  only, 
but  the  King,  his  father,  also,  whom  he  thus  addresses  in 
open  durbar :  ‘  You  killed  Matabar  Sing  indeed !  You  would 
‘  not  dare  to  kill  a  rat !  ’  His  Majesty  is  frightened  by  the 
ghost  of  the  murdered  man,  Avho  appeared  in  the  very 
chamber  where  the  deed  of  blood  was  done,  and  was  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  laid  by  incantations,  and  by  means  of  an  image  made 
of  boiled  rice,  over  which  the  Brahmins  read  forms  of  exor¬ 
cism.  These  scenes  of  blood  and  superstition  Avere  enacted 
while  Lawrence  Avas  in  office  at  Khatmandoo,  though  he  stu¬ 
diously  kept  aloof  from  the  actors,  high  and  low;  and  he 
Arinds  up  a  letter  which  he  appears  to  have  Avritten  to  Lord 
Auckland  in  May  1855,  in  the  folloAving  commendation  of 
the  conduct  of  these  bloodthirsty  rulers  and  courtiers  tOAvards 
the  general  body  of  the  people  :  ‘  It  is  only  justice  to  them  to 
‘  say  that,  bad  as  is  their  foreign  and  Durbar  policy,  they  are 
‘  the  best  masters  I  have  seen  in  India.  Neither  in  the  Terai 
‘  nor  in  the  Hills  have  I  Avitnessed  a  single  act  of  oppression 
‘  since  I  arrived,  a  year  and  a  half  ago ;  and  a  happier 
‘  peasantry  I  have  nowhere  seen.’ 

We  must  not  pass  aAvay  from  this  stage  of  Henry  Law¬ 
rence’s  career  without  taking  special  notice  of  a  trait  of 
character  Avhich  he  had  then  for  the  first  time  the  means  of 
exhibiting  otherwise  than  upon  the  narrowest  scale,  and  of 
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a  work  of  pre-emiuent  benevolence,  combined  with  equal  P 
usefulness,  to  which  he  earnestly  devoted  himself  at  this  j 
period.  W e  allude,  in  the  first  case,  to  his  noble  donations,  \ 
of  which  he  made  his  friend  Mr.  John  Marshman  the  almoner,  |j 
to  many  well-selected  charities  in  and  about  Calcutta.  The  I 
second  good  deed  was  the  establishment  of  the  Asylum  for  | 
the  Care  and  Instruction  of  the  Children  of  European  Sol¬ 
diers,  rescued  from  the  idleness  and  vice  inseparable  from 
life  in  barracks,  to  which  his  name  has  most  appropriately 
been  prefixed.  As  respects  the  former,  Mr.  Marshman 
has  furnished  his  biographer  with  a  list  of  the  several  chari¬ 
ties  among  whom  he  apportioned  annually  the  sum  of  400/., 
and  high  honour  is  due  to  the  man  who  gave  thus  libe¬ 
rally  from  his  earliest  superfluity.  But  we  all  know  that 
many  will  give  money  bountifully  who  will  not  take  trouble 
and  incur  responsibility;  and  both  of  these  Lawrence  took 
on  himself  largely,  together  with  expense,  when  he  devoted 
himself  with  that  earnestness  which  was  a  leading  feature 
of  his  character  to  the  promotion  of  the  scheme  which  he 
had  made  his  own.  He  tells  us  that  his  first  thoughts  on 
this  subject  were  as  early  as  December  1842,  when  he  was 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Dhoon,  with  charge  of  Mus- 
sourie.  He  did  not  remain  there,  however,  and  after  two 
intermediate  moves  was  appointed  Resident  in  Nepal  within  a 
year.  There  he  laboured  diligently  in  the  scheme  on  which 
his  heart  was  set,  corresponding  Avith  Mr.  Thomason,  General 
Parsons,  Mr.  Martin  Gubbins,  Mr.  Atherton,  and  others.  ? 
Nothing  daunted  by  coldness  or  opposition,  La^vrence  wrote  i 
officially  to  the  Government,  suggesting  the  constitution  of  an 
Asylum,  and  after  some  months  received  an  answer  that  he 
would  perceive  that  his  plan  was  ‘  not  feasible.’  ‘  I,’  says  | 
Lawrence,  ‘  saw  nothing  of  the  kind,’  and  he  persevered  ac-  f 
cordingly,  battling  vigorously  against  all  opponents.  It  was  | 
‘  at  4  A.M.,  on  taking  leave  of  him  at  the  Ghat  of  the  Byas  [ 

*  river,  in  March  1846,’  that  he  asked  for  and  obtained  the  I 
promise  of  the  support  of  Government  from  Lord  Hardinge. 
From  this  time  the  eventual  success  of  the  Asylum  was  se-  I 
cured.  That  success,  writes  the  biographer,  ‘  is  mainly,  if 

‘  not  entirely,  owin^  to  two  persons  :  indirectly  to  Lady  Law- 

*  rence,  directly  to  Mr.  Parker — to  the  first  for  selecting  the 
‘  second.  Her  task  was  no  slight  one,  undertaken  and  carried 
‘  out  in  very  weak  health.  He  has  been  before  our  eyes  for 
‘  eight  years,  and  its  results  is  in  the  well-being  of  the  Asylum 

*  with  its  many  inmates,’  Never  was  a  noble  work  carried  I 

out  more  earnestly.  I 
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Major  Broadfoot  had  been  killed  in  one  of  the  well-fought  bat¬ 
tles  in  which  the  Sikh  troops,  trained  to  a  high  pitch  of  efficiency 
by  their  French  and  Italian  commanders,  struggled  desperately 
for  victory  against  the  largest  force  that  we  could  bring  to  meet 
them  on  the  frontier  which  they  had  invaded,  with  the  proud 
boast  of  marching  on  to  sack  Delhi,  where  so  many  of  their 
co-religionists  had  been  tortured  and  slain  in  former  days. 
Lawrence  was  summoned  to  supply  Broadfoot’s  place,  and  he 
received  the  call  in  the  spirit  of  Job’s  war  horse.  He  was  at 
the  time  escorting  his  wife  as  far  as  Dinapore,  on  her  way  to 
Calcutta,  Avho,  herself  greatly  needing  change,  was  taking  their 
children  to  England.  At  seven  p.m.  on  the  6th  of  January 
the  summons  reached  him,  and  at  three  p.m.  on  the  next  day  he 
started  for  the  camp.  It  was  not  his  wont  to  linger  on  the  road 
when  there  was  work  to  be  done.  But  even  with  this  stirring 
prospect  before  us,  we  cannot  take  our  leave  of  Nepal  without 
quoting  the  passage  with  which  Mrs.  Lawrence,  writing  after 
her  husband  had  left  her,  winds  up  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Clerk, 
recapitulating  her  husband’s  views  about  Sikhs  and  Goorkhas, 
and  the  disaffection  supposed  to  exist  in  the  ranks  of  our  own 
troops.  She  says,  ‘  It  would  puzzle  a  professor  of  political 
‘  economy  to  account  for  such  a  lying  and  murderous  Durbar, 

‘  such  an  inoffensive  army,  and  such  a  prosperous,  well-fed, 

‘  well-clothed,  well-lodged  population,  all  crowded  into  that  bit 
‘  of  a  valley.’ 

Henry  Lawrence  was  immediately  (partly,  indeed,  even  be¬ 
fore  he  had  been  called  to  the  front)  appointed  Agent  to  the 
Governor-General  for  the  affairs  of  the  Punjab,  and  of  the 
North-west  frontier.  He  was  present  at  ‘  the  crowning  victory’ 
of  Subraon  on  the  10th  of  February,  and  during  that  hard- 
fought  battle  he  not  only  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Hard- 
inge,  who  recognised  his  value,  and  trusted  him  implicitly  from 
the  moment  they  were  brought  together,  but  even,  as  it  would 
appear  from  his  friend  Major  Macgregor’s  account,  assisted 
some  of  his  old  friends  of  the  Artillery  to  work  their  guns. 
But  his  serious  business,  after  the  Sikhs  had  submitted  (and 
Subraon  was  the  last  conflict  of  that  war),  regarded  the 
political  relations  between  the  two  Governments.  He  was 
from  the  first  strongly  opposed  to  annexation,  and  in  this  re¬ 
spect  his  views  were  in  unison  with  those  of  his  chief,  though 
it  is  evident  from  the  tenor  of  Lord  Hardinge’s  confidential 
letter  to  him  of  the  30th  of  March,  1846,  that  the  Governor- 
General,  judging  from  the  known  character  of  the  parties  in 
power,  and  the  absence  of  any  man  of  master  mind  *  to  take 
‘  the  helm  at  this  crisis,’  was  of  opinion  that  the  ‘  continuance 
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‘  of  a  Sikh  government,  which  after  all  is  a  mere  fragment  of 
‘  the  population  of  the  countries  which  they  propose  to  rule,’ 
was  ‘  improbable.’  But  he  was  not  prepared  to  take  any  steps 
to  hasten  its  fall.  On  the  contrary,  he  and  his  representative 
strove  honestly  and  zealously  to  improve  and  support  it.  And 
its  overthrow  would  not  at  that  time  have  been  an  easy  task. 
The  brave  and  disciplined  army  of  the  Khalsa,  though  beaten, 
had  not  been  crushed,  as  was  ^troved  by  the  struggle  which 
they  maintained  against  us  within  a  brief  period.  But  what¬ 
ever  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  such  a  step,  there  was  no  Intention 
to  take  it  What  was  done  in  that  direction  was  upon  a  very 
limited  scale.  The  Cis-Sutlej  possessions  of  the  Sikh  Govern¬ 
ment  had  been  annexed  immediately  upon  the  invasion  of  our 
territory,  and  to  these  were  now  added  the  Jullunder  Dooab, 
lying  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Beeas,  together  with  all  the 
Alpine  territory  situated  between  the  former  river  and  the 
Chenab.  Goolab  Sing  was  constituted  the  Sovereign  of  Cash¬ 
mere,  in  consideration  of  his  paying  to  the  British  Government 
the  balance  of  the  expenses  of  the  campaign,  which  the  ex¬ 
hausted  treasury  of  the  Sikh  Government  was  unable  to 
supply. 

But  Goolab  Sing  did  not  obtain  immediate  or  easy  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  new  dominions.  The  Sheik  Imammoodeen,  the 
Governor  of  the  Province,  backed  by  Lai  Sing,  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  restlessly  intriguing  queen-mother,  coveted 
its  possession.  Lawrence  urged  the  unwilling  Durbar  to 
despatch  a  strong  force  to  Cashmere.  He  accompanied  it 
in  person,  compelled  Imammoodeen  to  surrender  at  discre¬ 
tion  ;  and  returning  promptly  to  Lahore,  brought  ‘  Lai  Sing  to 
‘  solemn  trial  and  exposure  before  all  the  Sikh  chiefs  for  his 
‘  complicity  with  Imammoodeen,  in  the  treacherous  opposition 
‘  to  Goolab  Sing;  the  defeated  Sheik  having  turned  king’s 
‘  evidence  against  his  accomplice,  and  producing  his  letters.’ 
The  result  was  the  conviction  of  Lai  Sing,  and  his  subsequent 
banishment  to  Ferozepore.  But  the  queen-mother,  though 
deprived  of  her  paramour,  did  not  desist  from  her  intrigues,  in 
which  she  was  supported  by  the  Dewan  Dena  Natta,  of  Avhom 
Lawrence  states,  ‘  He  has  survived  many  revolutions,  in  Avhich 
‘  kings  and  families,  old  masters  and  old  friends,  have  perished ; 
*  but  I  doubt  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Punjab  would  long  sur- 
‘  vive  one  which  should  altogether  do  away  Avith  peculation.’ 
The  final  result  of  the  stormy  debates,  in  Avhich  it  would  seem 
that  all  the  chiefs,  Avith  the  single  exception  of  Dena  Natta, 
honestly  desired  the  continued  occupation  of  the  Punjab  by 
British  troops,  and  the  virtual  supremacy  of  the  Kesident,  Avas 
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that  the  independence  of  the  Punjab  was  prolonged,  and  ‘  thus 
‘  Henry  Lawrence  was  left,  in  all  but  name,  the  master — un- 
‘  controlled  save  by  the  supreme  Government  at  Calcutta — of 
‘  the  magnificent  realm  of  the  Five  Rivers,  the  kingdom  of 
‘  Porus,  the  original  India  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians.’  His 
tenure  of  this  high  office  was  rendered  more  comfortable,  if 
not  more  safe,  by  the  banishment  of  the  dissolute  queen-mother 
from  the  scene  of  her  incessant  and  mischievous  machinations. 
But  health  failed  him,  and  after  trying  what  a  brief  repose 
would  do  for  its  restoration,  he  Avas  compelled  to  return  for  a 
second  time  to  England,  leaving  Sir  Frederick  Currie  in  charge 
of  his  functions  at  Lahore  during  his  temporary  absence. 

Sir  Henry  Avas  made  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath  im¬ 
mediately  on  his  arrival  in  England  in  March  1848.  In  April 
of  the  same  year  two  brave  young  officers.  Vans  Agnew  and 
Anderson,  Avere  barbarously  murdered  at  Mooltan,  an  act 
Avhich  lit  the  fiame  of  the  second  Sikh  Avar.  Lawrence  felt 
that,  ill  or  Avell,  England  Avas  no  place  for  him  at  such  a  crisis. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  told  him  ‘  that  he  ought  to  return  to 
‘  the  Punjab,’  and  he  wrote  to  the  Court  of  Directors  offering 
to  resume  his  duties  at  once.  He  received  a  cold  and  dis¬ 
couraging  reply,  sicut  erat  mos  of  that  body.  ‘  The  Com- 
‘  pany,’  says  Sir  John  Kaye,  commenting  on  the  circumstance, 

*  Avas  a  good  master,  but  very  chary  of  gracious  words.’  But 
LaAvrence  acted  on  the  impulse  of  his  keen  nature,  and  left 
England,  with  his  Avife,  in  November  of  the  same  year.  In  the 
Egyptian  desert  he  met,  for  the  first  and  last  time.  Colonel 
Outram,  Avho  reached  LucknoAV  too  late  to  save  Lawrence’s 
life,  but  in  full  time  to  avenge  his  death.  ‘  I  Avas  glad,’  says 
Lady  Lawrence,  ‘  to  shake  hands,  even  in  the  dark,  Avith  one 
‘  Avhom  I  esteemed  so  highly.’  ‘  There  is,  after  all,’  is  the 
comment  of  Mr.  Merivale  on  the  passage,  ‘  room  in  the  Pan- 
‘  theon  of  Indian  heroes  for  Napier,  LaAvrence,  and  Outram, 
‘  bitterly  hostile  as  they  Avere  in  their  lives,  and  unreconciled 
‘  in  their  deaths.’ 

The  Governor-General  determined  to  annex  the  Punjab  to 
the  British  dominions.  Rather  than  be  a  party  to  the  mea¬ 
sure,  Lawrence  resigned  his  high  office.  But  he  was  induced 
by  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  sent  to  him  by  Lord  Dalhousie  with  that 
object,  to  withdraw  his  resignation.  F rom  that  time,  however, 
cordiality,  if  such  a  feeling  had  ever  existed,  ceased  to  operate 
as  a  friction-dispelling  influence  in  the  official  intercourse  of 
the  two  great  men.  The  letter  in  which  Lord  Dalhousie  cri¬ 
ticised — as  objectionable  both  in  matter  and  manner,  and 
especially  as  assuming  to  himself  the  authority  belonging  to 
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the  Government  alone — the  draft  of  a  proclamation  to  the  Sikh 
nation  which  Lawrence  had  proposed  for  his  sanction  after  the 
victory  of  Goojerat,  was  quite  sufficient  to  ruffle  and  sour  a 
temper  less  touchy  than  that  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  ;  and  the 
following  letter  which  the  latter  wrote,  at  a  subsequent  date, 
shows  how  effectually  the  tone  assumed  by  the  Governor- 
General  had  done  its  work  upon  the  sensitive  mind  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner : — 

‘  To  John  Lawrence. 

‘  June  13,  1831. 

‘I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  Governor-General.  We  are 
snubbed  about  Edwardes,  then  about  the  Ghoorka  Corps  of  Guides,  on 
the  assumption  that  we  intend  to  send  the  head-quarters  of  the  guides, 
and  perhaps  recommend  their  being  sent,  to  Murree.  Bad  enough  to 
snub  us  when  we  were  wrong,  intending  to  do  right ;  but  to  be  in¬ 
sulted  by  assumptions  and  tittle-tattle  is  too  bad.  The  remarks,  too, 
on  the  1^  batch  of  Jaghires,  on  which  we  all  agreed,  are  not  pleasant. 
I  am  heartily  sick  of  this  kind  of  letters.  One  works  oneself  to  death, 
and  does  everything  publicly  and  privately  to  aid  the  views  of  a  man 
who  vents  his  impertinences  on  us,  in  a  way  which  would  be  un¬ 
becoming  if  we  were  his  servants.* 

We  feel  that  in  touching  at  this  point  in  our  narrative  upon 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence’s  differences  with  Lord  Dalhousie,  we 
have  somewhat  outrun  our  subject.  For  it  was  not  until  what 
the  former  regarded  as  the  crowning  act  of  injustice  had  been 
committed  by  his  removal  from  the  Punjab  that  he  felt  the  full 
bitterness  of  his  mortification.  We  must  turn  back,  therefore, 
to  take  up  the  thread  of  our  story  from  the  date  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  in  April  1849,  of  the  new  Board  of  Administration,  of 
which  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was  the  President,  and  his  brother 
John  and  Mr.  Mansell  his  colleagues.  This  scheme  was,  in 
some  measure,  a  lowering  of  Sir  Henry’s  position ;  and  so  he 
felt  it  to  be,  for,  writing  to  his  young  friend  Edwardes,  in 
reference  to  those  who  had  been  assigned  to  him  as  fellow- 
labourers,  he  said,  ‘  I  had  rather  be  without  them;’  feeling 
confident,  no  doubt,  that  with  the  very  able  officers  placed  in 
all  the  subordinate  situations,  he  could  have  carried  on  the 
administration  single-handed.  Nevertheless,  he  acquiesced 
in  the  arrangement. 

The  new  Board  worked  hard  and  well,  and  we  believe  that 
the  single  person  whom  they  did  not  satisfy  was  Sir  Charles 
Napier.  The  only  Indian  official,  from  the  Governor-General 
downwards,  whom  he  did  not  vilipend,  if  not  revile,  was  George 
Lawrence,  of  whom  he  said,  ‘  he  is  a  right  good  soldier  and  a 
*  right  good  fellow,  and  my  opinion  of  him  is  high ;  ’  but  he 
coiUd  not  abstain  from  indulging  in  a  parting  fling  even  at  him. 
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‘  he  tried  the  advising  scheme  a  little  with  me  at  Ko^hat.*  Of 
the  Governor-General  he  says,  *  I  like  this  young  man  ’  (he  was 
forty-two),  ‘for  he  is  seemingly  a  good  fellow,  but  he  has  no  head 
‘  for  governing  this  Empire,  and  drawing  forth  all  its  wondrous 
‘resources.’  He  afterwards,  when  Lord  Dalhousie  checked 
peremptorily  his  attempted  encroachments  on  his  authority, 
thought  and  wrote  far  more  bitterly.  But  we  will  not  turn 
aside  from  our  immediate  subject  to  dwell  on  the  outbreaks  of 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  would  gladly  have  exchanged  the 
command  of  the  army  for  the  position  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
as  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab,  and  who  so  ill  appreci¬ 
ated  the  character  of  the  Governor-General  as  to  describe  him 
‘  as  weak  as  water,  and  as  vain  as  a  pretty  woman,  or  an  ugly 
‘  man.’  Still,  in  himself,  and  irrespective  of  his  relations  with 
his  superiors  or  his  equals.  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  a  very 
great  man. 

In  his  appointment  Sir  Henry  exhibited  all  his  constitutional 
activity,  both  of  mind  and  body.  He  wrote  incessantly,  but 
he  rode  none  the  less.  It  has  been  truly  said  of  him,  that  ‘  he 
‘  was  never  so  happy  as  on  horseback.’  He  wrote  to  his  friend 
Sir  John  Kaye,‘  I  have  been  twice  all  round  the  Punjab.  .  .  . 

‘  Each  year  I  have  travelled  three  or  four  months ;  each  day 
‘  riding  usually  thirty  or  forty  miles,  with  light  tents,  and 
‘  sometimes  for  days  with  none  at  all.  The  last  cold  weather 
‘  I  rode  close  round  all  the  frontier,  visiting  every  point  of 
‘  interest,  and  all  our  posts,  small  and  great,  and  riding  through 
‘  most  of  the  passes.’  ‘  The  President  of  the  Board,’  says  one 
of  his  colleagues,  in  March  1850,  ‘has  lately  been  a  circuit  of 
‘  not  less  than  1,000  miles.’  On  one  of  these  excursions  Sir 
Henry  was  accompanied  by  the  present  Earl  of  Derby,  who, 
no  doubt,  imbibed  from  that  familiar  intercourse  much  of  the 
practical  knowledge  which  he  afterwards  exhibited  when  he 
presided  over  the  Council  of  India. 

But  these  visitations,  however  useful  in  some  respects,  and 
however  congenial  to  Sir  Henry’s  nature,  to  which  continuous 
sedentaiy  occupation  would  have  been  intolerable  bondage, 
produced  effects  which  helped,  at  least,  to  bring  about  his 
removal  from  the  PunjS,b,  and  the  installation  of  his  brother  in 
his  room.  They  had  been  brought  up  in  different  schools,  and 
though  they  were  sincerely  attached  to  each  other,  each  was 
too  strongly  wedded  to  his  own  opinions,  the  fruit  in  both 
cases  of  long  experience,  to  be  disposed  to  yield  them  to 
affection  which  did  not  command  conviction.  John  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  Revenue  department,  and  had  learnt  that 
the  full  and  punctual  realisation  of  the  legitimate  demands  of 
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the  State  was  essential  to  good  government ;  that  large  deduc¬ 
tions  from  those  demands,  in  favour  of  chiefs  who  had  no  special 
claims  for  such  bounty,  could  not  be  allowed  without  injustice 
alike  to  taxpayers,  often  fully  assessed,  and  entitled  to  remission 
if  the  full  amount  of  revenue  could  be  dispensed  with,  and  to 
the  State  as  trustee  for  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  His 
sympathies  were  with  the  classes  who  tilled  the  soil,  and  pro¬ 
vided  the  means  by  which  justice  was  administered,  the  peace 
maintained,  and  improvement  of  every  descnption  carried  out. 
Sir  Henry’s  feelings,  on  the  other  hand,  leant  to  the  aristocracy 
of  the  country,  to  those  whom  we  had  displaced  from  power, 
and  had  already,  even  when  sparing  their  jaghires  in  part,  at 
least  shut  out  from  many  sources  of  Avealth.  Of  the  two 
brothers,  Mr.  Merivale  says,  ‘  both  Avcre  practised  revenue 
‘  officers ;  but,  as  has  been  said,  the  details  of  this  business, 
‘  and,  indeed,  of  any  methodical  business,  were  to  Henry  some- 
‘  what  distasteful;  John’s  energy  was  equally  great,  his  attention 
‘  to  the  subject  far  more  minute,  his  tenacity  of  purpose  equal. 
‘  And  this  difference  between  the  two  brothers  soon  made  itself 
‘  felt,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  elder.’  In  one  word,  and 
speaking  in  general,  John’s  heart  was  with  the  liyot,  that  of 
Henry  with  the  Jaghiredar.  Sir  Henry  appealed  to  Sir 
Robert  Montgomery,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Mansell  as  their 
common  colleague,  as  to  the  unfairness  with  which  he  Avas 
treated. 

‘  Well  then,’ replied  John,  ‘  as  regards  pensioners  and  Jaghiredar?, 
I  give  way  as  much  as  I  can.  I  could  point  cut  many  cases  Avhere  my 
consent  has  been  violently  opposed  to  my  OAvn  personal  vieAvs ;  but  I 
found  it  did  little  good.  So  long  as  I  opi)Osed  any  of  Henry’s  recom¬ 
mendations  he  Avas  no  better  sjitisfied  than  if  I  had  gone  on  my  own 
vieAvs.  He  thinks  Ave  treat  these  classes  harslily.  I  think  Ave  have 
been  A'ery  kind  to  them.  I  cannot  sec  the  political  value  of  such 
allies  as  Tij  Sing,  Dcna  Xatta,  and  othens ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Ave 
have  been  even  munificent  to  them.  .  .  .  HoAvever,  I  have  always 
treated  them  Avith  the  greatest  consideration.’ 


So  honestly  thought  John  LaAvrence,  revicAving  his  own 
conduct ;  so  did  not  think  Sir  Henry.  Sir  Richard  Temple 
and  Sir  Herbert  EdAvardes,  discussing  together  the  characters 
and  policy  of  the  tAvo  brothers,  seem  to  have  agreed  in  the 
common  conclusion  that 

‘  it  was  best  for  the  State  that  the  tAvo  brothers  Avere  associated  together, 
though  it  proved  so  unhappy  lor  themselves.  .  .  .  One  checked  the 
other.  At  the  same  time,  they  confirmed  each  other’s  faults.  Sir 
Henry  was  more  lavish  in  his  proposals  because  he  thought  that  John 
would  cut  down  any  proposal  that  he  made ;  and  John  was  more  hard 
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and  stingy  upon  parallel  reasoning.  We  both,’  adds  Edwardes,  ‘agreed 
that  John  had  begun  to  adopt  Sir  Henry’s  views  in  many  things  from 
the  very  moment  that  Sir  Henry  left  the  Punjtib,  and  tliat  the  crisis  of 
1857  had  verj'  much  softened  and  modified  John’s  former  principles.’ 

But  with  such  opposite  views  and  principles  it  was  impossible 
that  the  Government  could  be  carried  on  without  a  degree  of 
jar  and  friction  fatal  to  its  successful  working.  Each  appealed 
to  the  Governor-General  to  deliver  them  from  the  dead-lock  to 
which  their  differences  had  brought  them,  and  each  expressed 
his  willingness  to  retire  from  the  scene  of  their  contention  in 
favour  of  the  other.  Lord  Dalhousie  decided  to  retain  John 
in  the  Punjab,  and  it  was  natural — however  highly  he  appre¬ 
ciated  the  character  and  usefulness  of  the  elder  brother — that 
he  should  so  detennine.  For  while  he  could  not,  from  essential 
difference  of  character,  sympathise  with  many  of  Sir  Henry’s 
sentiments,  his  mind  w'as  almost  absolutely  in  accord  with  that 
of  John.  And  having  come  to  the  conclusion,  he  acted  upon 
it — as  his  nature  led  him — without  hesitation,  and  without 
feeling,  it  may  be,  how  intense  was  the  pain  that  he  was 
thereby  inflicting  upon  the  heart  of  the  statesman  whom  he 
was  displacing  from  a  seat  to  wliich  he  had  worked  his  way 
through  long  years  of  arduous  labour,  from  work  which  he 
heartily  loved,  and  from  the  chief  rule  over  a  people  who 
appreciated  and  loved  him,  we  believe,  as  sincerely  as  a 
conquered  people — and  only  a  petty  minority  could  properly 
be  so  classed — ever  appreciated  and  loved  a  foreign  ruler. 
For  he  was  a  man  to  win  hearts.  John  might  and  did  com¬ 
mand  respect  and  admiration ;  Henry  won  the  affections  both 
of  the  chiefs  and  of  the  people  whom  he  ruled,  and  of  the 
officers  whom  he  trained  and  employed.  And  never  was  a 
chief  better  served.  We  know  not  whether  the  best  men  of 
the  old  province^  flocked  into  the  Punjab,  or  whether  entering 
the  land  of  the  Five  Rivers  as  ordinary  servants  they  were 
there  trained  into  excellence ;  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  Lawrences  had  secured  the  pick  of  the  whole 
country  to  carry  out  their  views,  and  to  render  their  adminis¬ 
tration  a  model  of  success.  We  select  a  few  as  representative 
men — many  of  whom,  alas !  no  longer  survive  to  serve  their 
country,  or  to  repose  in  retirement — but  the  names  of  George 
Lawrence,  Macgregor,  Nicholson,  Hodson,  Edwardes,  Mack- 
eson,  Reynel  Taylor,  Lumsden,  Cocks,  and  Bowring,  will  be 
long  and  honourably  remembered,  and  those  who  fell  in  battle, 
as  Nicholson  and  Hodson,  or  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  as 
Mackeson,  left  worthy  successors  to  maintain  the  reputation  of 
the  school. 
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Sir  Henry  Lawrence  felt  his  duties  in  Rajpootana  to  be  com¬ 
paratively  tame  and  uninteresting.  But  there  the  second  great 
affliction  of  his  life — the  first  being  his  removal  from  the  Pun¬ 
jab — fell  upon  him.  The  wife  so  devoted  to  him,  and  for  whom 
he  cherished  an  equally  warm  affection,  was  taken  from  him  at 
Mount  Aboo  in  January  1854.  *  So  passed  away,’  justly  ob¬ 

serves  Mr.  Merivale,  ‘  as  high-minded,  noble-hearted  a  woman 
‘  as  was  ever  allotted  for  a  life’s  companion,  to  one  called  to 
‘  accomplish  a  laborious  and  honourable  career.’  By  the  side  of 
the  bed  on  Avhich  she  lay  in  death  he  wrote  to  his  sons  in  Eng¬ 
land,  telling  them  how  he  had  ‘  prayed  for  the  last  time  by  her 

*  side  — prayed  that  what  I  had  neglected  to  do  during  her  life, 

*  I  might  now  do  after  her  death — prayed  that  her  pure  spirit 
‘  might  be  around  you  and  me,  to  guide  us  to  good,  and  shield  us 

*  from  evil.’  With  this  sad  exception,  the  three  years  which  he 
spent  in  Rajpootana  were  uneventful.  He  exerted  himself,  with 
much  success,  to  repress  Suttee.  ‘  Suttee,’  he  says,  ‘  is  now  almost 

*  unknown  in  all  the  western  hills.  I  do  not  remember  above  two 
■*  cases  since  1846,  and  in  both  the  estates  of  offenders  were  re- 

*  sumed.’  He  was  equally  successful — though  there  were  occa¬ 
sional  lapses — in  several  of  the  principal  Rajpoot  states  in  the 
plain  country.  He  laboured,  too,  with  equal  zeal,  though  not 
with  equal  success,  to  put  a  stop  to  infanticide  ;  but  that  ‘  invete- 

*  rate  practice,  so  closely  connected  with  Rajpoot  prejudice  and 

*  pride  of  caste,  ^vas  not  to  be  put  down  during  the  few  years  of 

*  his  tenure  of  office.’  He  strove,  also,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  prisons  themselves,  and  of  their  discipline.  The  former  he 
justly  called  *  dens'  On  the  whole,  the  time  that  he  spent  in 
Rajpootana  was  far  from  being  wasted ;  and  his  correspon¬ 
dence  with  Lords  Dalhousie,  Hardinge,  Stanley,  and  Sir  John 
Kaye,  extracts  from  which  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Merivale,  proves 
that  his  great  affliction  had  not  robbed  him  of  his  energy,  nor 
diminished  the  keenness  of  his  aspirations  for  the  good  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people  who  had  been  subjected  to  our  rule — direct 
or  indirect — nor  for  the  improvement  of  our  military  system. 

This,  we  think,  is  the  most  appropriate  place  for  considering 
the  question  at  issue  between  Lord  Dalhousie  and  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence — whether  the  Governor-General  was  justified  in 
removing  the  President  of  the  Board  from  the  Punjab,  and  in 
appointing  his  brother  Chief  Commissioner,  or  whether  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  were  such  as  to  warrant  Sir  Henry  in 
feeling  and  expressing  the  bitter  indignation  with  which,  as  Mr. 
Merivale’s  volume  testifies,  he  habitually  denounced  the  injus¬ 
tice  that  he  had  suffered.  And  although  we  have  done  our 
utmost  in  executing  this  very  ungrateful  task — for  we  hold  both 
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the  parties  to  the  dispute  in  the  highest  honour,  on  account  of 
the  great  services  which  each  rendered  to  his  country — to  keep 
the  Ijalance  scrupulously  even,  still  the  scale  appears  to  us 
to  preponderate  so  clearly  in  favour  of  the  Governor-General, 
that  we  are  compelled  to  decide  the  controversy  in  his  favour. 
Both  the  brothers  were  conscious  that  their  differences  on  points 
of  high  importance  were  such  that  they  could  not  continue 
to  sit  at  the  same  Board  without  serious  detriment  to  the 
public  service,  and  both  simultaneously  placed  their  respective 
offices  at  the  disposal  of  Lord  Dalhousie.  Mr.  Merivale  pub¬ 
lishes  letters  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence’s,  which  prove  indisput¬ 
ably  that  it  was  left  without  reserve  to  the  Governor-General 
to  make  his  election  between  the  two.  *  John.’  says  Mr.  Meri¬ 
vale,  ‘  was  ready,  and  offered  to  accept  the  political  Residency 
‘  at  Hyderabad,  in  order  to  solve  the  difficulty ;  but  Lord  Dal- 
‘  housie  felt  bound  to  decide  which  of  the  two  he  would  retain 
‘  in  the  Punjab.  His  choice  fell  on  J ohn.’  Sir  Henry  had 
been  equally  explicit,  not  only  to  the  Governor-General,  but  to 
his  friend  Lord  Hardinge.  He  writes  : — 

‘  When  the  Hyderabad  Residency  fell  vacant,  I  told  John  that  if  he 
chose  to  ask  the  Governor-General  to  give  it  to  him  or  to  me,  I  was 
agreeable.  He  sent  my  note  to  Lord  Dalhousie ;  so  the  next  day  I 
myself  wrote,  saying  that  for  peace  sake  I  would  make  way  for  my 
brother.  ...  I  added,  that  whichever  of  us  might  be  selected,  the 
Board  had  done  its  work,  and  there  should  be  one  head.’ 

Lord  Dalhousie  communicated  his  decision  to  Sir  Henry  in 
a  letter,  evidently  written  with  great  care,  and  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  discharge  a  most  painful  duty  with  the  least  possible 
offence.  But  Sir  Henry,  unmindful  of  the  maxim  that  volenti 
non  Jit  injuria,  only  felt,  as  he  himself  confesses,  that  his  self- 
love  was  deeply  mortified,  and  he  allowed  his  anger  to  boil  over 
in  his  correspondence  with  his  friends :  speaking  of  his  removal 
as  ^  an  insult  ’  which  nothing  but  his  restoration  could  wipe 
out.  He  evidently  was  not  prepared  for  the  blow.  He  hoped, 
perhaps  even  expected — though  he  was  well  aware  that  the 
opinions  and  views  of  the  Governor-General  were  more  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  those  of  his  brother  than  with  his — that  the  weight 
of  his  claims  to  consideration  would  turn  the  balance  in  his 
favour.  He  forgot  that  a  statesman  so  strong-willed  as  Lord 
Dalhousie  would  not  be  disposed,  when  he  had  a  choice,  to 
select  for  high  office  a  man  who  differed  from  him  on  points 
of  great  importance,  in  preference  to  one  like-minded.  His 
disappointment  was  great,  but  he  appears  to  have  struggled 
manfully  against  his  discontent,  and,  as  we  would  hope,  event¬ 
ually  subdued  it.  Mr.  Merivale  prints  a  letter  addressed  by 
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Mr.  Charles  Kaikes  to  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  in  which  the 
former  records  his  meeting  with  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  at 
Agra,  on  his  way  to  Lucknow.  He  says : — 

‘  His  heart  seemed  overflowing  with  Christian  charity.  I  remember 
that  in  returning  a  volume  of  “  Memoirs  of  Bishop  Sandford,”  he  wrote 
to  call  my  attention  to  the  following  passage  which  he  had  marked  with 
a  pencil,  “  My  fears  for  those  who  retain  a  spirit  of  unforgiveness  are 
“  overpowering.  I  will  declare  to  you  that  I  could  not  myself  pray  to 
“  God  or  ask  his  pardon  for  my  many  transgressions  before  I  go  to  bed 
“  at  night  with  any  comfort,  or  with  any  hope  of  being  hetird,  unless  I 
“  were  conscious  that  I  did  from  my  heart  forgive  as  1  ask  to  be  for- 
“  given.”  When  next  I  met  him,  he  poured  out  his  heart  on  the 
beautiful  topic  of  Christian  forgiveness,  adding  that  he  had  sent  a  copy 
of  the  extract  above  quoted  to  a  distinguished  officer,  once  his  friend, 
who  had  taken  deep  offence  at  some  public  act  of  Sir  Henry’s.’ 

But  Sir  Henry  was  soon  to  be  summoned  to  a  field  of 
greater  responsibility.  Lord  Canning  offered  him  the  post  of 
Chief  Commissioner  in  Oude.  It  was  an  offer  which  Law¬ 
rence,  ‘  with  his  chivalrous  feelings  of  duty,  would  not  have 
‘  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  decline  under  any  circumstances 
‘  short  of  absolute  necessity.’  He,  therefore,  despite  the  state 
of  his  health,  gladly  accepted  the  offer,  and  hastened  to  take 
charge  of  his  new  duties.  His  first  care  was  to  redress,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  positive  injustice  under  w'hich  some  of  the 
chiefs  and  of  the  dependents  of  the  late  royal  family  had 
suffered,  and  the  general  harshness  of  the  tone  of  the  whole 
administration. 

He  did  all  in  his  pow'er  to  remedy  these  Avrongs,  but  Sir 
John  Kaye  says,  ‘  like  many  other  good  deeds  done  by  good 
‘  men,  it  Avas  too  late :  ’  not,  we  hope  and  believe,  in  many 
cases.  In  the  more  important  instances — more  important,  in¬ 
deed,  not  in  respect  of  the  demands  of  humanity,  but  because 
more  depended  upon  it  in  the  sequel — LaAvrence’s  remedies 
or  palliations  Avere  not  ‘  too  late.’  We  refer  to  the  juster  treat¬ 
ment,  under  his  directions,  of  the  great  landoAvners ;  and  the 
proof  that  his  equity  and  fair  consideration  had  produced  their 
effect  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that,  Avith  very  rare  exceptions, 
English  men  and  Avomen,  flying  from  murderer’s,  were  pro¬ 
tected,  and  passed  on  in  their  way  to  safety,  by  almost  all 
the  chiefs  of  the  local  aristocracy’.  Mr.  Merivale  ascribes 
this  conduct  upon  their  part — and  with  reason,  Ave  believe — 
to  the  just  and  conciliatory  line  of  policy  followed  by  Sir 
Henry  during  the  brief  period  of  his  administration  of  the 
province.  But  enough  had  been  done  to  excite  extreme  dis¬ 
content,  not  to  say  disaffection;  and  it  redounds  greatly  to 
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the  honour  of  the  general  body  of  the  large  landowners  of 
Oude,  that  they  not  only  did  not  wreak  their  >vrongs  upon  the 
fugitives  from  the  mutinous  troops,  but  in  many  instances 
afforded  them  protection  and  the  means  of  escape. 

As  time  wore  on,  however,  in  spite  of  Lawrence’s  wise 
measures  and  earnest  exertions,  the  impending  cloud  grew 
darker  and  darker.  iVIutiny  broke  out  at  all  the  out-stations 
throughout  the  province,  and  the  officers  were  either  murdered 
or  compelled  to  fly.  In  many  instances,  indeed,  their  lives  were 
spared,  with  more  or  less  of  substantial  kindness,  by  their  men, 
who  nevertheless  threw  off  all  discipline.  But,  amidst  all  the 
anarchy  and  bloodshed  of  the  period,  it  is  most  pleasing  to 
read  of  two  recorded  instances  of  the  special  kindness  of  na¬ 
tive  ladies  of  rank.  Much  of  the  active  benevolence  of  the 
old  Rajah  of  JMorar  Mow  to  Captain  Mowbray  Thomson  and 
his  companions  was  ‘  due  to  the  honourable  feelings  of  his 
‘  wife,  who  is  said  to  have  made  him  bind  himself  by  oath 
‘  to  see  to  their  safety.’  And  there  is  still  better  evidence 
in  the  second  case :  ‘  The  Chief  of  Doondea  Khera,’  who 
had  attacked  the  same  fugitives,  ‘  fell  into  great  disfavour 
‘  with  his  clan  and  the  other  Rajpoots  for  his  conduct  to  the 
‘  Cawnpore  fugitives  ;  and  his  wife  deserted  him,  writing  him 
‘  a  letter,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  authorities, 

‘  to  say  that  he  could  not  hope  for  the  favour  of  God  after  such 
‘  inhumanity.’ 

We  cannot  spare  space  to  describe  the  disaster  which 
befell  Lawrence  at  Chinhut,  though  we  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  most  fatal  military  blunders  ever  made.  AVe  think  he 
ought  not  to  have  assumed  the  offensive  with  the  uncertain 
and  inadequate  force  at  his  disposal,  and  the  defeat  which 
ensued  led  immediately  to  the  investment  of  the  fortified  post 
at  Lucknow.  The  loss  of  life  during  the  siege  Avas  great: 
happily  the  spirit  of  the  garrison  -was  not  broken  by  it.  Their 
numbers,  at  that  date,  according  to  Mr.  Gubbins,  consisted  of 
927  Europeans  and  765  natives.  The  early  assaults  of  the 
besiegers  Avere  by  far  the  most  formidable ;  and  that  of  July  20, 
the  most  serious  that  occurred  during  the  siege,  cost  the  as¬ 
sailants  1,000  men,  and  the  garrison  only  ten.  But  the  mus¬ 
ketry  fire  from  the  shelter  of  the  adjacent  houses  was  incessant 
and  fatal.  ‘  The  wonder  is,’  says  one  of  the  describers,  ‘  not 
‘  that  there  were  so  many  casualties  as  there  were,  but  that 
‘  any  person  Avas  left  alive  in  the  garrison.’ 

But  when  the  assault  of  July  20  was  delivered.  Sir  Henry, 
whose  life  Ave  are  treating,  had  been  in  his  grave  more  than 
a  fortnight.  He  lived  but  a  feAv  days  after  his  return  from 
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Chinhut,  and  the  latter  half  of  that  period  was  passed  under 
the  terrible  anguish  of  a  mortal  wound.  He  was  killed  by 
a  shell  thrown  by  the  very  howitzer  abandoned  at  Chinhut. 
On  the  preceding  day  (the  1st  of  July),  a  shell  had  been 
thrown  into  the  same  room,  and  he  had  been  urged  to  remove 
from  it,  but  he  ‘  said  laughingly  that  he  did  not  believe 
‘  the  enemy  had  an  artillerj’man  good  enough  to  put  another 
‘  shell  into  that  small  room.’  He  had  been  abroad  all  the 
morning  inspecting,  and  directing,  and  returning  exhausted 
about  eight  o’clock,  lay  do^vn  on  the  bed  in  his  clothes.  His 
nephew,  who  had  been  out  with  him,  lay  on  another  bed  near 
his  side,  and  Wilson,  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General,  was  stand¬ 
ing  between  the  beds,  reading  a  paper  to  Sir  Henry.  At  this 
moment  a  shell  came  in  through  the  wall,  and  instantly  burst. 
'V\’’il3on  was  stunned,  thrown  down,  and  slightly  wounded.  On 
regaining  his  feet  he  called  out  three  times,  *  Sir  Henry,  are 
‘  you  hurt  ?  ’  The  third  time  he  replied  in  a  low  tone,  ‘  I  am 
‘  killed.’  Yet  though  the  wound  was  so  severe,  and  he  so 
weak  in  health,  he  survived  till  the  morning  of  the  4th  ;  and 
mindful  of  his  duty,  and  of  his  obligations  to  those  under  his 
conunand,  he  spent  all  the  time  that  he  was  able  to  devote  to 
the  concerns  of  the  world  that  he  was  leaving  in  giving  wise 
counsel  to  those  who  were  to  succeed  him  on  many  points 
connected  with  the  defence  of  their  position.  Major  Banks, 
whom  he  named  as  his  successor,  took  down  from  his  lips  his 
last  instructions.  He  appointed  Colonel  Inglis  to  succeed  to 
the  military  command,  giving  him  his  last  injunction,  ^never  to 
‘give  in.'  He  sent  for  all  those  whom  he  thought  he  had  ever, 
‘  though  unintentionally,  injured,  or  even  spoken  harshly  to, 
‘  and  asked  their  forgiveness.’  ‘  Of  himself,’  says  Dr.  Fayrer, 
‘  he  spoke  most  affectingly  and  humbly,  ignoring  his  own  great 
‘  merits,  and  dwelling  on  what  he  thought  his  own  shortcomings. 
‘  He  urged  the  vanity  of  all  worldly  ambition  at  a  time  like  that 
‘  which  had  suddenly  come  to  him,  and  he  entreated  those  who 
‘  heard  him  to  lay  it  to  heart.’ 

Thus,  at  the  darkest  hour  of  the  terrible  year  1857,  passed 
away  the  soldier-statesman  whose  career  we  have  traced  from 
his  first  arrival  in  India  to  his  deathbed  at  Lucknow.  His 
whole  life  had  been  one  of  earnest  devotion  to  duty,  always 
of  eminent  usefulness,  often  of  distinguished  merit.  His  temper 
was  naturally  impetuous  and  fiery,  but  it  was  controlled  by  the 
sweetness  of  his  disposition,  and,  latterly,  by  the  strength  of 
his  Christian  principles.  He  was  as  indefatigable  in  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  press  and  in  his  correspondence  as  he  was  in 
his  bodily  exertions.  He  displayed  the  foresight  of  a  great 
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leader  in  victualling  and  arming  the  defenders  of  Lucknow ; 
and  to  this  it  was  owing  that  the  little  garrison,  so  closely 
beset,  was  not  only  sustained  in  practical  plenty,  but  was  able 
also  to  spare  enough  to  feed  the  additional  force  brought  to  its 
aid  by  Havelock  and  Outram.  He  acted,  it  must  be  confessed, 
with  rashness  in  making  the  sally  which  resulted  in  his  re¬ 
pulse  at  Chinhut ;  but  if  his  instructions  had  been  duly  carried 
out,  it  is  possible  that  defeat  might  have  been  averted,  even  if 
a  victory  had  not  been  gained. 

Sir  Henry  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  two  rare  qua¬ 
lities  fitting  him  for  high  command :  he  displayed  great 
judgment  in  the  first  choice  of  officers  to  serve  under  him, 
and  he  enjoyed  the  faculty  of  winning  their  warm  and  devoted 
attachment.  The  unfeigned  sorrow  with  which  his  departure 
from  the  Punjab  was  regarded  by  the  whole  body  of  those 
who  had  served  under  him,  affords  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  strength  of  the  feeling  which  bound  the  hearts  of  the 
followers  to  their  leader. 

So  passed  away,  in  mature  manhood,  in  broken  health, 
indeed,  but  with  energies  still  unimpaired,  one  of  those 
great  men  by  whom  our  dominion  in  India  has  been  gained 
and  upheld.  As  a  soldier  and  a  statesman  he  was  a  worthy 
successor  of  Clive  and  Hastings  ;  but  his  moral  qualities  placed 
him  far  above  those  founders  of  our  Empire  in  the  East.  It 
may  be  said  of  him  with  truth  that  he  was  as  much  distin¬ 
guished  by  practical  benevolence  as  he  was  by  the  fulfilment  of 
his  more  direct  duty  to  the  Government  that  he  served.  He 
won  to  an  uncommon  extent  the  affections  of  those  whom  he 
ruled ;  and  to  the  hold  which  he  and  the  Englishmen  trained 
in  his  school  gained  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people 
it  is  in  no  small  degree  attributable  that  in  the  trying  crisis 
of  1857  they  took  part  heartily  with  us.  He  left  behind  him 
in  the  Punjab  many  worthy  followers — men  like  Nicholson, 
Edwardes,  and  others— qualified  alike  to  command  and  to 
conciliate;  and  such  of  his  disciples,  civil  and  military,  as 
still  survive  are  held  in  honour  alike  by  their  fellow-labourers 
in  the  public  service,  and  by  the  people  whom  they  governed. 
His  bodily  presence  has  passed  away  from  the  land  in  which  he 
laboured,  but  his  memory  will  long  be  cherished  and  honoured 
as  the  worthy  representative  of  the  justice  and  moderation  of 
the  British  Government. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  The  Sun :  Ruler,  Fire,  Light,  and  Life  of 
the  Planetary  System.  By  Richard  A.  PrOCTOR,  B. A., 
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2.  A  Rediscussion  of  the  Observations  of  the  Transit  of  Venus, 
1869.  By  E.  J.  Stone,  Esq.  ‘  Monthly  Notices  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,’  Supplementary  Notice.  Vol. 
XXVIII.  1868. 

3.  The  Transit  of  Venus  in  1874.  ByR.  A.  Proctor,  B.  A. 
‘  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.’  Vol. 
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livered  at  the  Section  at  the  Brighton  Meeting,  August  14, 
1872.  By  'NVarren  de  la  Rue,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c. 

5.  Lord  Lindsay's  Preparations  for  Observations  of  the 
Transit  of  Venus,  1874.  By  Lord  Lindsay  and  Mr. 
David  Gill.  ‘  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astro¬ 
nomical  Society.’  Vol.  XXXIII.  No.  I.  November, 
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6.  Letter  from  the  Astronomer  Royal  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty,  expressing  his  Views  on  certain  Articles  which  had 
appeared  in  the  Public  Newspapers  in  regard  to  the  ap¬ 
proaching  Transit  of  Venus.  ‘  Monthly  Notices  of  the 
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March,  1873. 

Tt  is  impossible  to  over-estimate,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
the  importance  of  knowing  exactly  how  far  the  sun  is  from 
the  earth.  That  distance  is  the  great  natural  unit  which  has 
to  be  employed  in  measuring  the  vast  spaces  of  the  universe 
stretching  around  the  earth  and  sun — the  standard  yard- 
measure,  as  it  has  been  aptly  called,  of  the  sidereal  survey 
which  astronomical  science  is  ever  pushing  out  into  the  sur¬ 
rounding  immensity.  But  over  and  above  this  consideration 
there  is  also  the  bearing  that  a  correct  determination  of  this 
quantity  has  upon  the  physical  investigations  which  are  now 
being  so  successfully  carried  through  by  the  combined  powers 
of  the  spectroscope  and  telescope.  A  few  thousand  miles 
added  to,  or  taken  from,  man’s  estimate  of  the  remoteness  of 
the  bright  luminary  materially  affects  the  conclusion  which 
has  to  be  drawn  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  agencies  that 
are  there  pursuing  their  appointed  work  in  providing  move¬ 
ment  and  organising  force  for  the  service  of  dependent  worlds. 
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Notwithstanding  the  deep  and  clear  insight  which  astrono¬ 
mers  have  now  secured  into  the  arrangements  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  universe,  it  is  only  three  brief  centuries  of  time  since  the 
sun  was  believed  to  be  a  body  not  more  than  a  few  times  as 
wide  again  as  the  earth  floating  in  space  five  millions  of  miles, 
or  something  less  than  seven  hundred  of  the  earth’s  diameters, 
away.  The  old  German  astronomer,  Kepler,  after  a  revision 
of  certain  observations  of  Tycho  Brahe’s,  for  the  first  time 
conceived,  what  was  then  held  to  be  the  vast  idea,  that  the  sun 
must  be  as  much  as  thirteen  millions  of  miles  from  the  earth. 
About  the  year  1670,  the  Italian  Cassini,  by  the  help  of  in¬ 
creased  instrumental  facilities,  found  reason  to  stretch  Kepler’s 
thirteen  millions  into  something  more  than  eighty-five  millions ; 
and,  since  Cassini’s  time,  the  eighty-five  millions  have  been 
still  further  extended  by  yet  other  refinements  of  observation. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  in  all  these  several  ad¬ 
vances  towards  a  more  adequate  idea  of  the  vast  distance  of 
the  sun,  the  one  thing  which  each  successive  investigator  set 
himself  mainly  to  accomplish  was  the  discovery  of  how  large 
our  familiar  earth  looks  when  it  is  seen  from  the  sun ;  for  to  know 
how  large  any  body  of  already  ascertained  size  appears  is  sub¬ 
stantially  to  know  how  far  it  is  away.  By  exact  measurement 
performed  by  the  most  patient  and  laborious  application  of  the 
surveyor’s  theodolite  and  chain,  man  has  found  that  his  earth 
measures  7,925  geographical  miles  across  in  its  broadest  dia¬ 
meter.  Now  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  it  is 
possible  to  determine  by  the  simplest  application  of  geometric 
principles  how  large  a  sphere  that  is  7,925  miles  across  must 
look  at  any  given  distance.  With  every  successive  withdrawal 
from  the  position  of  the  observer  it  gets  to  look  less  and  less. 
How  far,  then,  by  this  estimate  is  it  withdrawn  from  the  sun, 
and  how  small  does  it  look  from  that  remote  post  of  observa¬ 
tion  ?  Marvellous  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  ways  in  which 
this  can  be  ascertained.  Far  as  the  sun  is  away  in  the  track¬ 
less  void,  and  impossible  as  it  is  to  take  human  organs  of  vision 
there  to  look  back  upon  the  earth,  there  is  nevertheless  some¬ 
thing  else  appertaining  to  the  organisation  of  man  that  can  be 
made  to  perform  the  inscrutable  journey — namely,  the  human 
intellect.  This  bond-defying  and  illimitable  power  it  is  which 
is  to  be  commissioned  afresh  upon  the  work  a  few  short  months 
hence,  when  a  numerous  staff  of  carefully  equipped  observers 
start  for  remote  regions  of  the  earth  to  watch  from  those 
vantage  grounds  the  planet  Venus  sweeping,  as  a  black  speck, 
across  the  sun’s  bright  face. 

What  is  called  in  the  hard  language  of  technical  astronomy 
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the  parallactic  displacement,  or  parallax,  of  the  sun,  means 
virtually,  when  it  is  reduced  to  the  simplest  form  of  expression 
that  the  case  admits  of,  ‘  how  large  does  the  earth  look  from 
‘  the  sun  ?  ’  Thus,  if  one  man  stood  at  some  given  point  on 
the  earth,  and  a  second  man  was  placed  at  some  opposite  spot 
of  its  circumference  exactly  a  full  diameter  of  the  earth 
away,  and  an  observer  in  the  sun  looked  forth  upon  these 
two  Terrestrians,  he  would  see  them  an  earth’s  breadth 
asunder.  The  two  earth- stationed  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  look  at  the  observer  in  the  sun  along  lines  which  re¬ 
spectively  converged  to  his  place  ;  and  the  exact  angle  of  con¬ 
vergence  by  which  the  lines  met  there  would  obviously  be 
identical  with  the  angle  of  divergence  by  which  the  two  men 
are  looked  at  from  the  sun.  In  the  first  case — that,  namely, 
of  convergence — the  angle  is  observed  by  the  consentaneous 
action  of  two  remote  men  upon  the  earth,  and  that  angle  is 
called  the  ‘  parallax  ’  of  the  sun.  In  the  second  case — that, 
namely,  of  divergence — the  apparent  size  of  the  earth  is 
gauged  as  it  is  seen  from  the  sun.  Therefore,  the  parallax  of 
the  sun,  or  displacement  of  it  caused  by  viewing  it  from  oppo¬ 
site  sides  of  the  earth,  and  the  apparent  size  of  the  earth 
considered  as  if  viewed  from  the  sun,  are  one  and  the  same 
thing. 

It  may  be  here  necessary,  as  a  piece  of  passing  and  in¬ 
cidental,  but  not  altogether  irrelevant,  explanation,  to  say  that 
the  astronomer  in  his  actual  treatment  of  this  piece  of  investi¬ 
gation,  has  found  it  convenient  to  deal  with  the  half-diameter, 
rather  than  with  the  whole  diameter,  of  the  earth ;  and  this, 
simply  because  he  found  it  possible  to  compare  the  observed 
position  of  the  sun  when  just  sinking  out  of  sight  upon  the 
horizon  with  the  fixed  and  known  position  of  the  luminary  as 
it  would  be  seen  if  contemplated  from  the  centre  of  the  earth ; 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  from  a  position  on  the  earth’s 
surface  diametrically  between  that  centre  and  the  centre  of  the 
sun.  The  solar  displacement  deduced  from  this  method  of 
observation  was  called  the  ‘  horizontal  parallax  ’  of  the  sun. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  allude  here  more  in  detail  to  this  earlier 
form  of  the  problem,  because  the  method  has  been  so  entirely 
superseded  by  the  more  precise  and  interesting  procedure  that 
depends  upon  the  passage  of  Venus  across  the  sun’s  face.  It 
is  only  necessary,  in  regard  to  it,  to  remark  that  the  main 
principle  which  has  been  described  is,  nevertheless,  in  no  way 
affected  by  this  method  of  procedure  ;  for,  whatever  is  learned 
in  the  matter  regarding  the  half-diameter  of  the  earth  needs 
only  to  be  doubled  to  apply  to  the  whole.  To  observe  the 
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‘  horizontal  parallax  ’  of  the  sun  is  the  same  thing  as  to  ascer¬ 
tain  half  the  apparent  size  of  the  earth  measured  from  the  sun. 
The  language  of  the  horizontal  parallax  observation  is  still 
used  by  observers,  because  it  affords  a  convenient  average 
standard  of  comparison.  Observations  from  a  different  base 
are  reduced  to  the  expression  they  would  have  had  if  the 
exact  half-diameter  of  the  earth,  which  lies  between  its  cir¬ 
cumference  and  centre,  had  been  employed. 

Now  when  this  most  interesting  observation  of  the  sun’s 
parallax  is  attempted  in  the  routine  of  terrestrial  astronomy,  it 
is  found  that  the  two  lines  which  run  from  widely  severed  ob¬ 
servers,  and  which  meet  at  the  sun,  are  so  very  nearly  in  the 
same  direction — so  very  nearly  parallel  with  each  other — that  it 
requires  the  nicest  effort  of  visual  discrimination  to  discover 
that  they  are  convergent  and  not  parallel.  If  the  reader  will 
take  the  trouble  to  lay  down  upon  paper  two  lines  diverging 
from  each  other  by  an  angle  of  one  degree,  thus — 


and  will  then  conceive  this  angular  space  to  be  again  split 
into  450  subdivisions,  he  will  get  some  approximation  to  a 
notion  of  what  the  quantity  is  that  has  to  be  dealt  with  when 
this,  the  horizontal  parallax  of  the  sun,  mth  a  basis  of  nearly 
4,000  miles,  is  under  examination.  It  is  just  one  of  these 
exquisitely  minute  subdivisions  that  has  to  be  measured.  The 
quantity,  indeed,  is  so  very  fine  that  it  overtasks  the  faculties 
which  are  at  command  when  it  is  dealt  with  in  a  straight¬ 
forward  direct  way.  The  expedient  is,  therefore,  adopted  of 
dealing  with  it  indirectly.  The  nearest  neighbour  of  the 
earth,  the  planet  Venus,  is  made  a  sort  of  stepping-stone. 
The  astronomer,  by  a  subtle  exertion  of  the  mighty  magic 
which  it  is  his  privilege  to  wield,  transports  himself  to  the 
planet  Venus  at  the  convenient  contingency  when  it  happens 
to  be  directly  between  the  earth  and  sun,  and  there  notes,  in 
the  first  place,  how  large  the  earth  looks  from  this  stage  of  the 
journey,  and  then  how  large  the  sun  looks  out  in  the  other 
direction  ;  and  then,  as  he  already  knows  from  another  source, 
which,  however,  must  be  further  alluded  to  immediately,  what 
are  the  relative  distances  of  Venus  aiji  the  sun,  he  discovers 
first  how  far  Venus  is  from  the  earth,  and  afterwards  how 
much  farther  the  sun  is  than  Venus.  This,  indeed,  is  sub¬ 
stantially  what  astronomers  are  about  when  they  send  carefully 
prepared  expeditions  forth  to  remote  regions  to  observe  the 
‘  transit  of  Venus  ’  across  the  sun’s  face. 

In  the  process  of  observing  this  occurrence,  the  sun’s  face 
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is  used  as  a  sort  of  illuminated  dial-plate,  upou  which  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  dark  planet  can  be  traced.  It  is  very  convenient 
to  the  astronomer  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  do  this,  because 
it  at  once  enables  the  planet’s  presence  to  be  marked  at  a  time 
when  it  would  otherwise  be  altogether  invisible,  and  it  also 
affords  a  fixed  standard  of  admeasurement  to  which  the  precise 
movement  of  the  planet  can  be  referred.  And  this  is  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  success  of  the  observation ;  for 
this  reason,  that  its  great  efficacy  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
the  track  of  the  dark  planet  across  the  sun’s  face  is  not  the 
same  to  observers  watching  it  from  remote  stations  on  the 
earth ;  and  that  from  the  difference  of  two  tracks  traced 
on  the  sun  for  remote  stations  on  the  earth  known  distances 
asunder  the  two  circumstances  primarily  required — namely, 
the  apparent  sizes  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  sun,  from  Venus — 
can  be  reasoned  out 

The  relative  distances  of  Venus  and  the  sun  from  the  earth 
are  discovered  from  a  very  simple  consideration — namely,  from 
the  measure  of  the  widest  distance  to  which  Venus  can  travel 
from  the  sun  in  the  sky.  This  depends  entirely  on  the  pro¬ 
portion  in  which  the  orbit,  along  which  the  earth  travels  round 
the  sun,  is  larger  than  the  orbit  along  which  Venus  travels 
round  the  sun  at  its  nearer  distance.  The  widest  ‘  elongation,’ 
as  it  is  technically  termed,  of  Venus  from  the  sun  in  the  sky  is, 
approximately,  47°.  In  order  that  this  may  be  the  case^,  the 
relative  diameters,  or  half-diameters,  of  the  two  orbits  must  be 
as  72.3  and  1,000  ;  or,  in  other  w’ords,  when  Venus  is  placed 
exactly  between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  if  the  distance  between 
the  earth  and  Venus  is  expressed  by  the  figures  277,  the 
distance  between  Venus  and  the  sun  will  be  expressed  by  the 
figures  723. 

The  astronomer,  then,  having  possessed  himself  of  these 
proportions,  proceeds  to  make  his  practical  application  of 
them  in  ascertaining  the  sun’s  distance,  in  this  way.  He  first 
fixes  beforehand  upon  two  suitable,  remote  stations  on  the 
earth,  and  then  employs  competent  observers  to  watch  from 
them  the  passage  of  the  planet  across  the  sun’s  face.  In 
order  to  get  the  exact  measure  of  the  distance  asunder  of 
the  transit-tracks  on  the  sun’s  face,  the  observers,  in  practice, 
have  only  to  note  the  number  of  seconds  that  is  occupied 
by  each  passage.  For  as  the  sun’s  face  is  a  circle,  the 
length  of  the  track  traversed,  estimated  in  seconds  consumed 
in  the  passage,  gives  the  part  of  the  circle  which  has  been 
crossed.  The  difference  of  the  length  of  the  two  tracks  ex¬ 
presses  very  exactly  their  distance  asunder  on  the  area  in- 
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eluded  within  the  circle.  But  as  that  distance  asunder  is 
viewed  from  the  earth,  and  not  from  the  planet  Venus,  it 
means,  for  the  purposes  of  calculation,  a  quantity  which  is  as 
much  larger  than  the  angle  of  separation  observed  from  the 
earth  as  Venus  is  nearer  to  the  sun  than  is  the  earth — that  is, 
in  the  proportion  of  723  to  1,000.  If  the  observed  angle  of 
separation  of  the  two  tracks  on  the  sun’s  face  Avas  35  seconds, 
the  same  distance  as  seen  from  Venus  would  be  an  angle 
of  49  seconds.  Therefore  the  portion  of  the  earth  lying 
between  the  two  stations  would  look  49  seconds  larger  from 
Venus,  and  as  much  less  from  the  sun  as  the  sun  is  more 
distant  from  the  earth  than  Venus  is,  that  is,  in  the  proportion 
of  1,000  to  277.  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  illustration  and 
explanation,  that  the  two  stations  of  observation  on  the  earth 
were  6,000  miles  asunder,  and  that  the  angle  deduced  from 
the  observation  were  49  seconds  (appearing  as  35  seconds 
when  seen  from  the  earth),  then  the  distance  of  Venus  would 
exceed  the  6,000  miles  as  much  as  the  length  of  the  radius  of 
an  arc  of  49  seconds  exceeds  the  length  of  the  arc;  that 
is,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  trigonometry,  as  4,200  exceeds 
one.  The  distance  of  Venus,  therefore,  would  be  4,200 
times  6,000,  or  25,270,000  miles  ;  and,  as  the  proportion  of  the 
distance  of  Venus  from  the  earth  to  the  distance  of  the 
sun  from  the  earth  is  as  277  to  723,  the  distance  of  the  sun 
from  the  earth  would  be  to  25,200,000  miles  as  723  is  to  277 
— that  is,  a  little  more  than  90,000,000  miles. 

The  first  memorable  experiment  that  Avas  made  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  find  out  the  distance  of  the  sun  by  an  observation 
of  a  transit  of  the  planet  Venus,  Avas  carried  out  in  the  year 
1769.  In  that  year  the  renowned  navigator.  Captain  Cook, 
was  sent  to  Otaheite,  in  the  South  Pacific,  to  Avatch  the 
appearances  of  the  transit,  Avhile  a  large  band  of  astronomers 
were  doing  the  same  thing  on  the  opposite  hemisphere  of  the 
earth,  from  Wardhus,  Kola,  St.  Petersburg,  Yakutsk,  and 
other  suitable  spots  in  the  far  north  of  Europe  and  Asia.  As 
many  as  fifty  stations  in  Eui’ope,  six  in  Asia,  and  seventeen 
in  America,  AA'ere  employed  in  order  to  get  a  broad  base 
with  Captain  Cook’s  station  in  the  south.  After  all  these 
observations  had  been  brought  together,  it  was  found  that  a 
very  Avide  range  of  result  came  out,  accordingly  as  the  after 
calculations  were  made  by  one  or  by  another  mathematician. 
In  one  case  as  small  a  quantity  as  87,890,780,  and  in  another 
as  large  a  quantity  as  108,984,560  miles,  was  given  as  the 
sun’s  distance. 

Between  the  years  1822  and  1824  the  distinguished  German 
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astronomer  Encke  undertook  a  reconsideration  and  redis*  I 
cussion  of  these  discrepant  results,  and  also  of  some  less  exact  I 
ones  that  had  been  deduced  from  observations  of  a  transit  I 
made  in  1761  by  Hirst  at  Madras,  by  Lalande  at  Paris,  I 
and  by  Bergmann  at  Upsal.  From  this  very  laborious  inves-  P 
tigation  Encke  decided  that  the  horizontal  parallax  of  the  f 
sun,  and  therefore  the  apparent  half-size  of  the  earth  from 
the  sun,  must  be  an  angle  of  about  8*576  seconds,  and  the  | 
distance  of  the  sun  about  95,274,000  miles. 

From  that  time  Encke’s  estimate  of  the  sun’s  distance  was 
adopted  as  the  best  light  on  the  matter  that  was  likely  to  be 
obtmned  until  another  half  century  had  passed,  and  another 
transit  of  Venus  had  given  renewed  opportunity  of  correction. 

But  it  was  generally  understood  that  there  was  nevertheless 
no  actual  value  in  the  long  range  of  decimal  figures,  namely 
8*5776,  which  Encke  had  given  as  the  value  of  the  angle 
of  parallax.  From  Encke’s  time,  indeed,  the  most  restless 
of  astronomical  spirits  continued  to  nibble  at  these  figures,  I 
instead  of  accepting  them  in  faith,  or  of  waiting  upon  Venus,  | 
and  the  next  opportunity  for  their  revision  and  correction;  F 
and  to  make  guesses  at  the  probable  solution  of  the  problem  L 
by  the  tentative  application  of  less  exact,  less  powerful,  and  I 
less  orthodox  method.  Four  of  these  subsidiary  attempts  at  I 
least  deserve  special  notice,  both  on  account  of  their  surprising  I 
ingenuity,  and  on  account  of  the  marvellous  results  that  have  | 
been  reached  through  their  instrumentality.  j 

First  Hansen,  the  Dane,  about  the  year  1854  revised  j 

some  older  work  of  La  Place,  and  calculated  the  difference  i 

of  the  force  with  w*hich  the  sun  acts  on  the  earth  and  on  the 
moon  at  the  times  of  the  new  moon  and  full  moon — that  is, 
when  the  moon  is  nearer  to  the  sun  than  the  earth,  and  when  i 
the  earth  is  nearer  to  it  than  the  moon.  He  then  checked  his 
calculation  by  comparing  it  with  certain  observed  irregularities 
in  the  moon’s  motion  known  to  be  due  to  this  influence,  and 
he  said,  ‘  Encke’s  estimate  of  the  sun’s  distance  is  too  large. 

*  The  angle  of  horizontal  parallax  must  be  about  8*9  seconds, 

‘  and  the  sun’s  distance  about  91,659,000  of  miles.’ 

Next,  Leverrier  carefully  examined  certain  periodical  in¬ 
equalities  of  the  sun’s  apparent  motion  in  the  heavens,  which 
are  due  to  its  being  really  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
that  lies  between  the  earth  and  the  moon,  which  is  influenced 
by  the  sun’s  attraction,  and  not  either  the  earth  or  moon ;  and 
from  this  examination,  aided  by  a  subsequent  correction  of  one 
part  of  the  calculation  by  Mr.  Stone  (at  that  time  at  Green¬ 
wich  observatory),  it  was  inferred  that  the  solar  parallax 
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should  be  about  8 ‘9  seconds,  and  the  sun’s  distance  about 
91,759,000  miles. 

Then  the  French  philosophers,  Fizeau  and  Foucault,  con¬ 
trived  arrangements  of  rapidly  revolving  wheels  and  mirrors, 
by  which  the  speed  of  wave-transmission  in  a  light-beam  could 
be  measured;  and  afterwards  calculated  that  at  this  rate  of 
travelling,  light  could  not  get  across  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
earth’s  orbit  in  16  minutes,  the  time  given  for  its  passage  by 
the  •  retardation  of  the  eclipse  of  Jupiter’s  satellite,  if  the 
journey  were  so  much  as  190,000,000  miles.  From  these 
experiments  the  experimenters  concluded  that  the  horizontal 
parallax  of  the  sun  should  be  8*942  seconds,  and  the  distance 
of  the  sun  91,400,000  miles. 

And,  finally,  the  Astronomer  Royal  and  Mr.  Stone  used 
as  a  base  of  survey  the  distance  through  which  an  observer  on 
the  earth  is  carried  by  the  sweep  of  its  rotation  in  a  few 
hours,  and  marked  the  position  of  the  planet  Mars  among  the 
fixed  stars  from  each  extremity  of  this  base ;  and  then,  apply¬ 
ing  the  proportion  of  the  relative  distances  of  the  earth  and 
Mars  from  the  sun,  calculated  that  the  horizontal  parallax  of 
the  sun  should  be  8*9  seconds,  and  its  distance  91,400,000 
miles. 

This  very  remarkable  series  of  independent  observations, 
based  each  on  a  separate  ground,  therefore  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  sun  was  something  less  than  92,000,000,  instead  of 
something  more  than  95,000,000  miles  away,  and  so  gave 
increased  reason  for  an  anxious  anticipation  of  the  return  of  the 
next  transit  of  Venus,  when  the  more  exact  observation  could 
(once  again)  be  very  carefully  made.  In  the  meantime,  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  Mr.  Stone,  shortly  before  leaving  Greenwich  upon  his 
appointment  as  Astronomer  Royal  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
that  a  very  careful  re-examination  of  the  observations  of  the 
transit  of  1769  might  possibly  throw  some  light  upon  the  way 
in  which  so  erroneous  a  conclusion  as  Encke’s  estimate  could 
have  been  arrived  at.  A  slight  measure  of  reflection  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  that  the  old  observers  of  the  transit  must  have 
found  considerable  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact  instant 
when  the  planet  entered  upon,  or  left,  the  face  of  the  sun,  as 
they  were  not  aware  of  a  fact  that  is  now  well  known,  namely, 
that  a  dark  body  seen  upon  a  bright  background  always 
looks  smaller  to  the  eye  than  if  seen  with  less  intense  contrast. 
It  is  now  understood  that  from  this  cause  the  instant  when  the 
planet  has  completed  its  entrance  upon  the  sun’s  bright  face, 
and  the  instant  when  it  has  commenced  to  leave  it,  is  marked 
by  the  formation,  or  breaking,  of  a  fine  black  band  or  ligature. 
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stretching  like  a  stalk  between  the  dark  rim  of  the  planet  and 
the  bright  rim  of  the  sun,  rather  than  by  a  clear  contact  of  the 
sharply  defined  circular  outlines.  It,  therefore,  obviously  is 
a  matter  of  some  consequence  Avhether  this  true  indication  of 
exact  contact  was,  or  was  not,  used  in  the  observations  of 
1769.  From  a  close  examination  of  the  records,  Mr.  Stone 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  some  of  the  observers  did,  and 
that  some  did  not,  fix  their  observations  from  these  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  fine  band,  and  that  much  of  the  confusion,  and 
probably  nearly  all  the  error  of  the  calculations  based  upon 
those  observations,  was  due  to  this  cause  ;  and  he  then  found, 
startling  as  the  result  proves,  that  if  all  these  observations 
were  classed  accordingly  as  they  belonged  to  the  group  in 
which  the  true,  or  the  false,  indications  of  contact  appeared 
to  have  been  used,  and  the  calculations  were  then  made  under 
this  correction,  the  parallax  of  the  sun  according  to  these 
very  observations  of  1769  Avas  8*91  seconds,  and  its  distance 
from  the  earth  91,730,000  miles. 

Since  the  completion  of  Mr.  Stone’s  memorable  examina¬ 
tion  and  revision  of  the  1769  observations,  it  has  been  pretty 
generally  admitted  that  the  result  must  be  accepted  as  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  deductions  drawn  from  the  other  independent 
investigations  Avhich  have  been  alluded  to,  and  that  it  must 
henceforth  be  held  that  the  parallax  of  the  sun  is  very  close 
upon  8*9  seconds,  and  the  distance  of  the  sun  very  close  upon 
92,000,000  miles ;  and  that  the  residual  possible  error  which 
will  have  now  to  be  looked  to  at  the  great  opportunity  of  the 
next  transit  of  Venus,  in  1874,  will  certainly  not  be  more  than 
three-hundredths  of  a  second  in  the  matter  of  the  angular 
measure  of  the  parallax,  and  300,000  miles  in  that  of  distance. 
The  nature  of  the  task  Avhich  the  astronomer  will  have  to  per¬ 
form,  in  dealing  as  a  matter  of  observation  with  this  exceed¬ 
ingly  minute  quantity,  will  perhaps  be  best  conceived  from  the 
statement  given  by  Mr.  Proctor,  that  the  coarser  correction 
of  more  than  three  millions  of  miles — which  appears  to  have 
been  happily  accomplished — involved  the  examination  of  a 
dimension  which  Avas  about  the  same  thing  as  the  face  of  a 
sovereign  looked  at  eight  miles  away,  or  a  human  hair  looked 
at  125  feet  away  !  The  scrutiny  of  the  angle  of  displacement 
that  would  correspond  Avith  a  distance  of  300,000  miles  would 
be  very  much  like  the  task  the  Astronomer  Royal  would  have 
to  perform  if  he  undertook  from  his  central  throne  of  astron¬ 
omical  science  at  Greenwich  to  measure  the  face  of  a  bright 
sovereign  held  up  for  him  in  the  sunshine  at  Peterborough. 

So  great  an  advance  has,  however,  now  been  effected  in  the 
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instruments  and  processes  of  astronomical  investigation,  that 
it  is  confidently  felt  it  will  be  more  easy  at  the  present  time 
to  deal  with  the  small  possible  error  of  300,000  miles  than  it 
was  a  century  ago  to  deal  with  the  larger  quantity  of  3,000,000 
of  miles.  Money  has  already  been  provided  by  the  forethought 
of  the  State  to  enable  the  renewed  attack  upon  the  interesting 
problem  to  be  made  systematically,  with  all  the  advantages 
the  advanced  science  of  the  day  can  confer,  and  arrangements 
for  the  work  are  already  in  progress.  The  situations  that 
promise  to  be  most  convenient  for  the  observation  have  been 
carefully  considered ;  and  Mr.  Proctor,  who  has  made  a  very 
complete  examination  of  that  part  of  the  subject,  has  presented 
the  results  at  w'hich  he  has  arrived  very  clearly  and  intelli¬ 
gently,  in  his  book  on  the  sun,  and  in  some  subsequent  mono¬ 
graphs,  in  a  series  of  pictorial  charts,  from  which  it  appears 
that  very  good  sites  for  the  northern  stations  of  survey  will 
fall  in  Tartary,  North  China,  and  Japan ;  ind  for  the  southern 
stations,  about  Ci’ozet  Island,  Kerguelen  Land,  and  Royal 
Company  Island,  in  the  South  Pacific.  The  best  stations  for 
the  work,  viewed  merely  as  a  piece  of  parallactic  survey,  are 
obviously  those  which  are  as  far  asunder  as  possible,  but  never¬ 
theless  within  such  a  range  that  each  of  them  must  have  both 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  transit  well  in  sight  between  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 

In  the  work  of  actual  observation  of  the  passage  of  the 
planet  across  the  sun’s  face  an  altogether  new  power,  however, 
will  be  brought  into  play,  of  which  nothing  was  known  in  the 
days  of  Captain  Cook  and  of  the  staunch  old  ship  appropriately 
and  modestly  named  the  ‘  Endeavour,’  the  immediate  effect  of 
which  will  be  entirely  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  difficulties  and  confusion  that  came  in  the  train  of 
the  observations  of  1769.  In  his  very  able  and  most  admir¬ 
able  address  to  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Section  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  the 
recent  meeting  at  Brighton,  Dr.  Warren  de  La  Rue,  the 
President  of  the  section,  dwelt  mainly  upon  the  interest  and 
importance  of  the  position  that  photography  has  now  taken 
up  in  the  observatory  of  the  astronomer.  Photography,  in 
its  relation  to  astronomy,  no  longer  satisfies  itself  with  being 
merely  the  portrait-painter  of  the  telescopic  features  of  the 
celestial  bodies ;  it  now  claims  to  be  the  most  exact  and 
refined  instrument  for  measuring  the  apparent  relative  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  planetary  wanderers,  and  indeed  also  of  the 
sidereal  hosts  of  the  sky,  and  in  this  sense  the  new  claimant 
is  to  be  admitted  to  play  a  part  in  the  transit  observations  of 
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1874.  But  photography,  it  will  also  be  observed,  has  the  still 
larger  recommendation  that  it  is  a  permanent  record,  as  well 
as  a  refined  method  of  instrumental  observation.  If  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  actual  appearance  of  the  solar  face  are 
secured  upon  photographic  plates  at  rapidly  succeeding  in¬ 
stants,  as  the  dark  planet  moves  across  the  sun,  and  this  be 
done  from  several  widely-severed  stations  on  the  earth,  the 
successive  phases  of  the  transit  will  be  caught,  as  it  were, 
flagrante  delicto,  and  stereotyped  where  they  can  be  seen  for 
all  future  time,  as  well  as  at  the  moment  of  occurrence,  and 
so  be  again  and  again  referred  to  by  fresh  bands  of  observers 
as  long  as  continued  scrutiny  may  seem  to  be  required  for 
the  improvement  of  deductions  or  for  the  elimination  of 
error.  For  an  adequate  apprehension  of  this  particular  value 
of  the  process  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  power 
it  would  have  given  Mr.  Stone,  in  his  re-examination  of  the 
observations  of  the  transit  of  1769,  if  he  had  had  photographic 
registers,  instead  of  pen-and-ink  records,  of  those  observations 
to  deal  with.  He  would  virtually  then  have  been  able  to  see 
the  transit  over  again  years  after  date,  and  to  have  detected 
the  sources  of  the  errors  of  computation  almost  at  an  eye- 
glance. 

Mr.  Lewis  Rutherford,  of  New  York,  has  furnished  a  re¬ 
markable  series  of  proofs  of  the  great  capabilities  of  photo¬ 
graphy  in  the  matter  of  refinement  of  astronomical  delineation. 
He  has  produced  photographic  maps  of  the  moon’s  face  twenty- 
one  inches  across,  in  which  every  crater  and  fissure  and  seam 
of  the  lunar  surface  are  rendered  with  the  perfection  of  abso¬ 
lute  fidelity.  He  has  photographically  engraved  a  beam  of 
sunlight,  when  scattered  by  the  deploying  power  of  the  spec¬ 
troscope-prism  into  a  band  eighty-four  inches  long,  so  that 
more  dark  Frauenhofer  absorption-lines  can  be  discerned  in 
the  picture  than  had  hitherto  been  seen  by  the  direct  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  eye.  He  has  made  photographic  images  of 
groups  of  fixed  stars  in  which  every  constituent  star  of  the 
group  is  so  rendered  on  the  plate  as  to  admit  of  the  most 
refined  micrometrical  admeasurement,  both  of  relative  dis¬ 
tances  and  position.  Another  successful  worker  in  the  same 
field.  Professor  Young,  has  secured  photographic  portraits  of 
the  red  prominences,  or  hydrogen  flames,  of  the  sun  in  the 
full  blaze  of  ordinary  daylight.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that 
great  results  may  be  look^  for  at  the  hands  of  this  new 
auxiliary  of  the  observatory. 

It  is  obvious,  and  beyond  dispute,  that  there  are  some 
grave  drawbacks  to  the  employment  of  photography  as  an  in- 
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strument  of  exact  astronomical  observation ;  but  it  is  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  note  that  at  the  present  time  these  very  drawbacks 
have  become  matters  of  especial  interest  to  men  of  science 
on  account  of  the  very  ingenious  steps  that  are  being  taken 
to  neutralise  their  powers  of  mischief.  Thus,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  ordinary  photographic  image  formed  by  lenses 
of  glass  has  certain  inherent  aberrations  and  imperfections 
that,  for  any  purpose  of  exact  measurement,  require  to  be 
either  removed  or  ascertained  and  allowed  for.  The  lenses  of 
the  optician  bend  and  blurr  the  light-beams  that  they  employ 
in  painting  the  picture.  The  collodion  film,  which  receives 
the  impression  of  the  picture,  dilates  and  contracts  unequally 
and  capriciously  after  it  has  been  stamped  with  the  image. 
But  measures  are  in  progress  to  meet  and  entirely  neutralise 
these  causes  of  inaccuracy  when  photographic  art  is  employed 
in  turning  the  next  transit  of  Venus  to  account,  which  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  instances  that  could  be  adduced 
of  the  exhaustive  forethought  and  care  which  are  now  required 
in  the  proceedings  of  exact  science.  The  distinguished  opti¬ 
cian,  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  is  at  the  present  time  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  nine  instruments  to  be  used  in  photographing 
the  appearances  and  progress  of  the  transit,  which  are  to  be 
BO  scrupulously  and  exactly  alike,  that  comparisons  of  pictures 
made  by  them  at  different  stations  may  have  the  highest  at¬ 
tainable  value,  and  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  all  optical 
sources  of  inaccuracy  shall  have  been  reduced  to  the  utmost 
extent  that  the  present  state  of  constructive  skill  allows. 
Five  of  these  photo-heliographs,  as  the  instruments  are  called, 
are  for  the  British  Government,  one  is  for  the  Indian 
Government,  two  are  for  the  Kussian  Government,  and  one 
is  for  the  veteran  astronomical  photographer.  Dr.  Warren 
De  La  Kue.  The  experiments  and  trials  with  these  fine 
instruments  are  already  so  far  advanced  that  the  instruments 
are  as  nearly  perfect  for  the  precise  purpose  for  which  they 
are  to  be  used,  so  far  as  their  optical  performance  is  con¬ 
cerned,  as  may  be.  Their  visual  and  chemical  foci  are  prac¬ 
tically  identical,  so  that  the  image  that  is  seen  clearly  by  the 
eye  will  be  as  clearly  engraved  by  the  light  upon  the  sen¬ 
sitive  film ;  and  Dr.  De  La  Rue  finds  that  when  a  reticule  of 
crossing  lines — a  kind  of  square  meshed  net  of  very  regular 
finish — suspended,  for  the  convenience  of  experiment,  on  the 
Pagoda  in  Kew  Gardens,  is  photographed  by  one  of  the  in¬ 
struments,  the  image  of  the  reticule  corresponds  exactly  with 
another  image  of  a  transparent  lined  glass  reticule  introduced, 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  into  the  principal  focus  of  the 
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object-glass  of  the  instrument,  magnified  seven  diameters,  and 
photographed  at  the  same  time  with  the  distant  scale.  For 
the  full  extent  on  the  plate  which  will  be  occupied  by  the 
image  of  the  sun  both  these  square  meshed  scales  appear  ruled 
with  the  most  faultless  mathematical  precision ;  they  are  both 
absolutely  free  from  the  distortions  familiarly  known  as  the 
*  pincushion  ’  and  the  ‘  barrel-like  ’  distortion.  There  is 
simply  a  slight  tendency  to  thicken  the  lines  of  the  image 
derived  from  the  transparent  glass  reticule  as  they  get  away 
from  the  centre  of  the  field,  which  is  obviously  due  to  slight 
curvature  of  the  field  of  sharpest  definition  ;  and  this  residual 
optical  imperfection,  trifling  as  it  is,  Mr.  Dallmeyer  is  now 
still  further  diminishing,  by  altering  the  curves  and  length¬ 
ening  the  focus  of  the  enlarging  lens,  and  he  states  that  he 
has  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  in  the  end  all  error  due  to 
optical  distortion  will  have  been  absolutely  removed.  There 
will  still  remain  the  imperfections  of  unequal  contraction  in 
the  collodion  film  after  the  image  has  been  photographed ;  but 
even  these  errors  will  be  made  of  no  practical  import  by  the 
admirable  device  of  the  lined  reticule,  because  if  the  image  of 
this  reticule  is  photographed  on  the  plate  at  the  same  time  as 
the  image  of  the  sun,  any  imperfection  of  image  produced  by 
unequal  contraction  of  the  film  will  be  revealed  by  a  corre¬ 
sponding  irregularity  in  the  lines  and  squares  of  the  reticule. 
If  these  lines  and  squares  are  mathematically  exact  and  true, 
as  they  should  be,  it  will  be  known  that  the  picture  of  the 
sun  is  also,  in  the  same  sense,  true ;  and  that  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  lines  and  squares  are  in  any  place  distorted  from 
their  true  regularity  and  measure,  there  will  be  identically 
the  same  distortion  in  the  image  of  the  sun ;  and  this  being 
then  known,  will  be  taken  into  account  and  allowed  for  at  its 
exact  value,  whatever  that  may  be. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer’s  beautiful  instruments  are  to  furnish  an 
image  of  the  sun’s  disc  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  planet 
in  1874,  which  will  be  nearly  four  inches,  or  in  exact  figures 
3931*6  thousandths  of  an  inch,  in  diameter.  And  the  image  of 
Venus  will  have  a  diameter  of  126*66  thousandths  of  an  inch. 
The  greatest  possible  parallactic  displacement  of  the  planet  on 
the  sun’s  face  for  the  widest  base  of  observation  that  can  be 
secured  on  the  earth  will  amount  to  95*7  thousandths,  or  nearly 
one-tenth,  of  an  inch.  This  therefore  will  be  the  quantity 
that  will  be  available  in  the  photographic  picture  for  micro¬ 
metric  examination  and  scrutiny.  The  time  secured  will  be 
substantially  the  true  instant  of  the  particular  phase  photo¬ 
graphed,  as  photographic  pictures  of  the  sun  with  instruments 
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of  this  class  are  commonly  made  in  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
second  on  account  of  the  great  intensity  of  the  sun’s  actinic 
power.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  chord  of  the  sun’s  circular 
face  along  which  the  planet  will  be  seen  to  pass  from  any  given 
station  on  the  earth  will  be  easily  determined  to  within  a  tenth 
part  of  a  second  of  angular  measurement,  and  that  an  error  of 
a  tenth  part  of  a  second  in  this  would  involve  an  inaccuracy 
not  exceeding  eighteen  thousandths  of  a  second  after  reduction 
to  the  expression  for  the  sun’s  horizontal  parallax.  This  there¬ 
fore  is  the  promise  which  the  acceptance  of  the  alliance  of 
photography  in  the  transit  observations  of  1874  holds  out. 
Many  of  the  highest  authorities — foremost  among  them  Dr. 
Warren  De  La  Rue  in  England  and  Professor  Bond  in  the 
United  States — hold  that  the  measurement  of  the  photographic 
images  of  the  transit  will  in  all  probability  give  a  result  of 
threefold  higher  value  than  any  direct  eye  and  hand  observ’a- 
tion  that  could  be  secured. 

If  the  recent  corrections  of  the  sun’s  distance  are  ultimately 
established  by  the  transit  observations  of  1874,  this  will  really 
indicate  that  the  sun  itself  is  a  spheroid  850,000  miles  across, 
and  that  in  mere  matter  of  bulk  it  is  so  vast  that  a  million  and 
a  quarter  of  earths  would  barely  suffice  to  make  up  its 
volume.  A  much  more  satisfactory  and  philosophic  conception 
of  ‘  the  Home  Rule  ’  of  the  universe  is  secured,  if  a  start 
is  made  in  idea  from  this  grand  centre  standpoint,  rather 
than,  in  accordance  with  the  more  usual  practice,  from  the 
earth.  The  source  of  activity  and  power  is  an  orb  nearly 
one  million  of  miles  across,  and  the  pigmy  earth  which  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  that  source  for  light,  warmth,  life,  and  all  change 
and  movement  of  whatever  kind,  is  suspended  in  space  one 
hundred  and  eight  diameters  of  that  central  orb  away,  and  is 
of  one  million  and  a  quarter  times  smaller  dimension  than  the 
sphere  from  w'hich  it  receives  these  endowments.  There  is 
certainly  more  for  the  human  intellect  to  seize  when  the  fact 
is  stated  in  this  way  than  there  is  when  the  sun  is  spoken  of 
as  a  sphere  ninety-two  millions  of  miles  from  the  earth,  and 
as  large  again  as  the  moon’s  orbit.  It  is  a  suggestive  and 
noteworthy  feature  in  the  economy  of  Nature  that  in  the  one 
instance  which  comes  within  the  personal  experience  of  man, 
the  great  central  fountain  and  source  of  impulse,  energy,  and 
power  is  six  hundred  times  larger  than  the  entire  cluster  of 
subordinate  worlds  that  are  lit,  wanned,  and  organised  from 
that  source.  Such  in  the  marvellous  scheme  is  the  ratio  of 
power  to  result,  of  active  determining  cause  to  passive  accom¬ 
plishment — six  hundredfold  to  one!  Fire-eddies  thousands 
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of  miles  across,  and  flame-tongues  one  hundred  thousand  miles 
high,  whirl  and  leap  in  the  sun  in  order  that  soft  winds  may 
breathe,  gentle  rains  fall,  verdant  plants  grow,  and  endless 
generations  of  animals  succeed  each  other  and  run  through  the 
appointed  round  of  sentient  being,  on  the  islet  worlds  that  have 
been  scattered  through  space,  each  at  the  appropriate  span  of 
remoteness  that  fits  it  to  the  end  secured. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  turn  from  the  subject  which  has 
been  briefly  sketched  in  this  article,  in  answer  to  a  question 
that  is  just  at  this  time  met  with  in  every  direction  among 
cultivated  people,  without  hazarding  a  yet  further  development 
of  the  explanation  in  order  that  the  subject  may  be  really  com¬ 
plete,  and  that  the  point  of  a  controversy,  that  has  recently 
been  attracting  some  public  notice,  may  be  fairly  understood. 

The  old  orthodox  form  of  observing  the  transit  of  Venus, 
which  was  adopted  at  the  time  of  Captain  Cook’s  expedition, 
will  upon  the  approaching  opportunities  be  checked,  and, 
indeed,  on  the  first  occasion,  be  in  some  measure  super¬ 
seded,  by  another  method  of  procedure  that  has  an  especial 
interest  and  a  particular  recommendation  of  its  own.  This 
method  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  planet  will  have  moved 
through  a  considerable  and  appreciable  part  of  its  orbit  between 
the  instant  when  it  is  first  seen  upon  the  sun’s  face  from  any 
•part  of  the  earth,  and  the  instant  when  it  is  first  seen  there 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth  that  are,  at  the  time,  directed 
towards  the  sun.  The  interval  which  mil  be  occupied  by  the 
planet  in  performing  this  stage  of  its  journey  will  be  an  ascer¬ 
tainable  part,  or  proportion,  of  the  time  occupied  in  the  whole 
orbital  revolution,  for  it  can  be  observed  in  seconds,  while  the 
whole  journey  is  known  to  occupy  224*7  days,  or  19,414,122 
seconds.  But  the  planet  also  passes  during  that  observed 
interval  through  an  actual  length  of  space  which  is  less  than 
the  distance  separating  the  two  spots,  or  stations  alluded  to,  on 
the  earth,  in  the  proportion  in  which  723  is  less  than  1,000,  the 
relative  distances  of  the  planet  and  the  earth  from  the  sun. 
From  these  simple  data  the  astronomers  will  calculate:  1. 
The  exact  size  of  the  entire  orbit  of  Venus,  a  quantity  as  much 
more  than  the  distance  separating  the  two  stations  of  observa¬ 
tion  on  the  earth  as  224*7  days,  or  19,414,122  seconds,  is  greater 
than  the  number  of  seconds  consumed  in  the  observation,  an 
allowance  in  the  proportion  of  723  to  1,000  having  been  made 
in  reduction  of  the  estimate.  2.  The  length  of  the  radius  of  the 
orbit  of  the  planet,  which  always  has  a  known  fixed  relation  to 
the  circumference,  and  which  it  will  be  observed  is  the  planet’s 
distance  from  the  sun.  3.  The  earth’s  distance  from  the  planet. 
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•which  is  simply  to  the  sun’s  distance  from  the  planet  as  277  to 
723.  And  4.  The  earth’s  distance  from  the  sun,  which  is  merely 
the  planet’s  distance  from  the  sun  added  to  the  planet’s  distance 
from  the  earth.  This  method  of  deducing  the  sun’s  distance 
from  observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  which  is  known  as 
Delisle’s,  from  the  name  of  its  originator,  has  the  great  recom¬ 
mendation  that  a  good  result  can  be  obtained  if  one  observer 
has  a  favourable  view  of  the  commencement  of  the  transit  from 
the  spot  where  it  begins  earliest,  while  another  observer  sees 
it  from  the  spot  where  it  begins  latest ;  but  it  has  also  the  dis¬ 
advantage  that  the  exact  longitude,  and  true  local  time,  of  both 
stations  must  be  known.  In  the  more  generally  adopted  method 
of  observation,  which  was  first  employed  by  Halley,  and  which 
is  therefore  distinguished  as  his  method,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  entire  progress  of  the  transit  from  beginning  to  end  must 
be  watched  from  two  remote  stations,  and  the  exact  interval  of 
time  between  the  beginning  and  end  must  be  ascertained  at 
both.  But  the  special  recommendation  of  this  method  is  that 
neither  the  longitudes  nor  the  local  times  of  the  stations  are 
required.  It  is  obviously  a  very  desirable  thing  that  two  plans 
of  observation  so  radically  distinct  in  principle  and  in  detail 
should  be  employed  in  order  that  the  one  may  be  used  as  a 
check  upon  the  other.  But  there  is  a  still  stronger  reason 
for  the  employment  of  both  methods,  depending  upon  the  fact 
that  it  most  fortunately  happens  that  sometimes  the  one  and 
sometimes  the  other  method  of  observation  is  best  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  time  when  the  transit  takes  place. 
It  occasionally  occurs  that  these  good  results  can  be  secured 
by  Delisle’s  process  when  stations  suitable  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Halley’s  process  are  not  to  be  had,  and  sometimes 
the  converse  is  the  case.  A  very  long  interval  commonly 
lies  between  successive  transits,  because  during  that  time 
Venus  passes  either  above  or  below  the  face  of  the  sun  as 
it  sweeps  round  that  luminary,  at  nearer  distance,  and  with 
greater  speed,  than  the  earth.  The  planet  is  only  seen  on  the 
face  of  the  sun  when  the  orbital  paths  of  both  itself  and  the 
earth  are  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  planet  to  be  diametri¬ 
cally  between  the  earth  and  the  sun  as  it  traverses  this 
part  of  its  journey,  passing  the  earth  on  account  of  its  greater 
speed.  It,  however,  generally  happens  when  this  planet  has 
once  passed  over  the  sun’s  face  after  the  long  interval,  that  it 
may  be  seen  there  again  after  the  comparatively  short  lapse  of 
about  eight  years.  This  occurs  because  the  first  time  the 
planet  goes  round  again  to  overtake  the  earth  in  the  position 
in  which  it  lies  between  it  and  the  sun,  the  relative  courses  of 
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the  two  tributary  bodies  have  not  departed  from  each  other 
enough  to  carry  the  planet  clear  of  the  sun’s  face  either  above 
or  below.  It  is  therefore  again  seen  upon  that  face  as  it 
sweeps  by.  This  is  the  reason  why  there  was  a  transit  of 
Venus  in  1761,  eight  years  before  the  historical  transit  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  name  of  Captain  Cook,  and  this  is  why  there 
will  be  a  transit  again  in  1882,  eight  years  after  the  transit  of 
1874,  for  which  preparations  are  now  in  rapid  progress.  After 
the  year  1882  no  further  opportunity  for  the  revision  of  the 
estimates  of  the  sun’s  distance  by  this  royal  method  of  obser¬ 
vation  will  occur  again  until  the  years  2004  and  2012. 

Now  it  has  been  ascertained  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  first 
of  the  closely  coupled  transits  of  Venus  is  so  circumstanced  as 
to  be  more  favourable  for  Delisle’s  method  of  observation,  and 
the  second  more  suitable  for  the  old  method  of  Halley,  and  in 
the  early  preparations  for  the  observation  of  1874  it  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  assumed  that  the  arrangements  should  be  directed 
towards  carrying  out  the  operations  upon  Delisle’s  plan.  The 
Astronomer  Royal,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole 
subject,  came  to  the  decision  that  the  five  best  stations  that 
could  be  fixed  upon  for  Government  observers  to  be  employed 
at  would  be  Alexandria, — Woaho,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
in  the  North  Pacific, — Rodriguez  Island  to  the  east  of  Mauri¬ 
tius, — Christchurch  in  New  Zealand, — and  Kerguelens  Island 
far  south  of  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  that  on  these  stations 
Delisle’s  method  of  observing  first  and  last  contacts  at  different 
stations  would  have  to  be  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  adopted. 

A  grant  of  public  money  to  the  extent  of  the  requirements 
of  the  equipments  on  this  base  was  arranged,  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  work  was  systematically  entered  upon.  A  new 
prophet,  hoAvever,  shortly  afterwards  arose.  In  the  midsum¬ 
mer  of  the  year  1869  Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor  presented  a  memoir 
to  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  in  which  he  questioned 
the  soundness  of  the  vieAV  which  had  been  authoritatively 
adopted,  and  supported  his  argument  in  the  matter  by  a  method 
in  which  he  is  peculiarly  skilled,  namely,  the  diagrammatic,  or 
pictorial,  representation  of  the  conditions  of  the  question  in 
the  form  of  six  orthographic  maps  representing  the  course  of 
the  transit  for  different  parts  of  the  earth.  These  maps  were 
constructed  by  a  large  expenditure  of  industry  and  ingenuity, 
involving  as  many  as  three  thousand  distinct  geometrical  mea¬ 
surements.  With  these  maps  for  the  device  upon  his  shield, 
Mr.  Proctor  affirmed  that  the  old  Halley  method  of  observing 
the  entire  duration  of  the  transit  from  remote  stations  of  the 
earth  would  be  found  to  promise  better  results  in  1874  than 
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Delisle’s  method,  even  with  the  Astronomer  Royal’s  own 
stations  of  observation,  and  that  it  Avould  yield  most  materially 
better  results,  if  other  possible  positions  were  also  occupied  in 
the  Antarctic  Ocean. 

The  method  of  attack  which  was  adopted  on  this  occasion 
is  in  most  cases  an  efficient  and  poAverful  one  Avhen  skilfully, 
pertinaciously,  and  unflinchingly  carried  out.  In  the  evo¬ 
lutions  of  modern  literature  it  is  very  much  Avhat  the  Prussian 
scattered  formation  of  advance  is  in  the  evolutions  of  modern 
war ;  and  it  has  the  further  recommendation,  in  determined 
hands,  that  the  expedient  of  ‘  buckram  men  ’  and  ‘  suits  of 
‘  Kendal  green  ’  can  also  be  drawn  upon.  One  resolute  man 
can  play  the  part  of  a  SAvarm  of  skirmishers  by  himself. 
Upon  the  present  occasion,  hoAvever,  it  happened  that  before 
the  defences  of  Greemvich  Avere  entirely  invested,  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  dreAv  the  attention  of  the  Astronomer  Royal  to  certain 
of  the  neAVspaper  articles  Avhich  had  appeared,  and  asked  for 
some  information  concerning  them.  The  Astronomer  Royal, 
having  examined  the  articles  and  considered  their  statements, 
drew  up  an  official  report  to  the  Admiralty,  and  sent  it  in  Avlth 
the  suggestion  that,  although  from  the  nature  of  the  case  he 
could  not  enter  into  neAVspaper  controA'ersy  concerning  the 
matter,  the  report  might  be,  perhaps,  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  for  the  information  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  Avho  Avere  naturally  much  interested  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Government  expeditions.  The  Admiralty  adopted  the 
suggestion  and  officially  sent  in  the  report  to  the  Society,  and 
it  was  thereupon  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  and  printed 
in  its  Transactions,  knoAvn  as  the  Monthly  Notices.  The  report 
is  entitled  ‘  A  Letter  from  the  Astronomer  Royal  to  the  Secre- 
‘  tary  of  the  Admiralty,  expressing  his  VieAvs  on  certain  articles 
‘which  had  appeared  in  the  Public  NcAvspapers  in  regard  to 
‘the  approaching  Transit  of  Venus.’  From  this  letter  it  Avas 
plainly  manifest  that  the  ‘  vieAvs  ’  of  the  Astronomer  Royal 
were  that  those  articles  Avere  substantially  the  development  and 
extension  of  Mr.  Proctor’s  memoir  of  1869,  and  that  Mr. 
Proctor  had  taken  a  too  geometrical  survey  of  the  question  at 
issue,  and  had  ‘  strained  the  idea  of  separating  the  Northern 
‘  and  Southern  stations,’  Avhich  Avere  to  be  occupied  by  ob¬ 
servers,  someAvhat  more  than  Avas  practically  Avise.  In  order 
to  shoAV  that  he  Avas  not  alone  in  his  OAvn  opinion  the  Astro¬ 
nomer  Royal  quoted  a  communication  from  the  distinguished 
astronomer.  Dr.  Oppolzer  of  Vienna,  in  Avhich  the  remark 
occurs  that  the  main  reason  for  the  preference  of  Halley’s 
method  of  observation  was  its  freedom  from  the  need  of  very 
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exact  determinations  of  the  longitude  of  the  station  of  the  ob¬ 
server — an  immunity  of  great  practical  importance  in  past  days, 
when  the  problem  of  exact  observations  of  longitude  was  in  a 
rude  and  imperfect  state,  but  of  no  moment  whatever  now, 
when  that  difficulty  has  been  entirely  removed  by  a  more 
perfect  knowdedge  of  the  moon’s  irregularities.  Dr.  Oppolzer 
clearly  considers  that  Halley’s  method  of  transit  observation 
‘  possesses  no  speeial  advantage  at  the  present  day.’  The 
Astronomer  Royal  points  out  that  it  is  an  essential  part  of  his 
programme  that  new  determinations  of  longitude  will  be  formed 
at  each  of  his  five  stations,  by  observing  at  least  thirty  me¬ 
ridional,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  extra-meridional,  transits 
of  the  moon,  and  that  from  these  he  will  have  the  true  longi¬ 
tudes  of  the  observers’  place  within  a  single  second  of  time, 
and  therefore  exquisitely  exact  and  infallible  means  of  making 
his  final  estimate  from  comparison  of  absolute  Greenwich  times 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  transit  at  these  several  stations ;  and 
after  an  exhaustive  re-consideration  of  Mr.  Proctor’s  argu¬ 
ment,  estimating  it  chiefly  by  a  deduction  which  implies  that 
in  no  case  can  Halley’s  method  be  more  valuable  than  De¬ 
lisle’s,  unless  the  parallactic  difference  of  displacement  of  the 
planet’s  course  from  the  opposite  stations  under  consideration 
amounts  to  at  least  32*8  minutes  of  duration  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon,  he  concludes  that  only  under  the  improbable  circum¬ 
stance  of  a  good  mid-winter  observation  being  secured  at  Nerts- 
chinzk  in  Siberia,  in  the  high  northern  latitude  of  51°,  and  in 
a  continental  situation  1,000  miles  from  the  nearest  sea,  could 
this  difference  of  duration  be  secured  by  stations  suggested  by 
Mr.  Proctor  as  desirable.  The  ultimate  issue  of  the  Astro¬ 
nomer  Royal’s  reconsideration  of  the  question  is,  that  he  finds 
himself  unable  to  recommend  a  Government  expedition  to  high 
Antarctic  latitudes,  with  a  view  to  the  more  extended  adoption 
of  the  Halley  method  of  observing. 

To  this  communication  Mr.  Proctor,  although  apparently  his 
own  numbers  had  been  used  in  the  deduction,  replies  that  the 
Astronomer  Royal  has  assumed  the  least  favourable  stations  of 
comparison  for  his  case,  and  that  if  other  obvious  and  specified 
stations  had  been  taken  for  comparison,  a  difference  of  paral¬ 
lactic  displacement  in  excess  of  the  Astronomer  Royal’s  cri¬ 
terion  is  secured ;  and  that  yet  other  stations,  accessible  in 
the  early  part  of  the  month  of  December,  are  available  which 
would  give  better  results  by  Halley’s  method  than  even  the 
Astronomer  Royal  himself  looks  to  obtain  from  Delisle’s. 
Mr.  Proctor’s  last  word  in  the  controversy  assumes  very  much 
the  ring  of  a  prophetic  denunciation.  Again  urging  an  ex- 
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tensive  range  of  reconnaissances  over  regions  lying  between 
Kerguelens  Island,  Enderbey’s  Land,  and  Possession  and  Auck¬ 
land  Islands  for  the  discovery  of  suitable  southern  stations,  he 
predicts  the  failure  of  the  entire  series  of  English  observations, 
if  these  southern  stations  are  not  occupied. 

In  the  meantime  the  pith  of  the  controversy  is  simply,  that, 
after  having  given  a  careful  consideration  to  Mr.  Proctor’s 
representations  and  arguments,  the  Astronomer  Royal  con- 
’  tinues  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  difficulties  and  disadvantages 
of  occupying  high  northern  and  southern  latitudes,  for  the  sake 
of  securing  a  wide  and  suitable  base  for  the  more  extended 
application  of  Halley’s  method  of  observing,  more  than  counter¬ 
balance  the  advantages  that  might  be  secured  by  the  proceed¬ 
ing;  and  that  arrangements  for  doing  so  are  unnecessary,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  present  state  of  astronomical  science,  with  the 
improved  facilities  at  command  for  the  exact  settlement  of 
longitudes,  even  better  results  will  be  secured  by  the  application 
of  Delisle’s  method  without  the  enlarged  base  than  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  most  advantageous  application  of  Halley’s  method. 

Good  observations  at  Kerguelens  Island,  when  compared  with 
observations  of  the  duration  of  the  transit  at  French,  German, 
and  Russian  stations  near  Japan,  ivill,  nevertheless,  in  reality 
give  fair  means  of  using  Halley’s  method,  if  at  any  time  held 
desirable  to  do  so ;  and  observations  both  at  Rodriguez  Island 
and  Christchurch  may  also  be  utilised  in  the  same  Avay,  as  the 
entire  transit  will  be  visible  at  those  stations.  But  if  the 
views  which  have  been  for  some  time  gaining  ground  among 
practical  astronomers  of  all  nations  are  correct,  it  will  never 
become  necessary  to  apply  the  method  even  as  a  check,  simply 
because  when  the  longitudes  of  good  stations  of  observation 
are  accurately  and  exactly  known.  Delisle’s  method,  virtually 
based  upon  the  comparison  of  the  absolute  Greenwich  times  at 
the  different  stations,  is  unquestionably  superior  to  the  less 
refined  Halley’s  method  of  comparing  the  durations  at  the 
different  stations. 

The  Astronomer  Royal,  of  course,  cannot  be  presumed  to 
be  yet  endowed  with  the  attribute  of  infallibility.  But  no 
one  who  is  familiar  with  Sir  George  Airy’s  distinguished 
career,  and  who  has  marked  his  able  and  painstaking  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  affair  of  the  National  Observatory  during 
a  period  of  thirty-seven  years,  can  doubt  he  has  well  considered 
his  ground  in  the  position  that  he  has  assumed,  and  knows  what 
he  is  doing^;  as  must  also  the  large  band  of  experienced  French, 
German,  Russian,  and  American  astronomers,  who,  it  will  be 
remarked,  have  in  no  single  instance  joined  in  the  admonitory 
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cry  that  has  been  raised  by  one  single  English  voice.  One  dis¬ 
tinctly  expressed  anxiety  of  the  Astronomer  Royal  has  been 
that,  with  the  limited  means  at  his  disposal,  and  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  it  is  one  part  of  his  onerous  duty  to  apply  in  the 
best  possible  direction,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  include  the 
Marquesas  Islands,  and  some  other  desirable  stations  in  the 
Pacific,  in  his  operations.  This  anxiety  is  only  in  part  removed 
by  the  welcome  announcement  just  made  by  M.  D’Abbadie 
that  M.  Flourien,  an  experienced  naval  officer  and  competent 
observer,  will  be  sent  to  the  Marquesas  by  the  French  Go¬ 
vernment,  who,  by  this  act,  will  make  a  very  material  and 
valuable  contribution  to  the  work.  But  if  the  Astronomer 
Royal  is  yet  able  to  accomplish  what  it  is  well  known  he  has 
for  some  time  been  considering  the  possibility  of  doing,  namely, 
the  occupation  of  Crozet  Islands,  some  twenty  degrees  of  longi¬ 
tude  west  of  Kerguelens  Island,  and  also  to  scatter  some  subor¬ 
dinate  stations  around  Honolulu  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  as 
a  matter  of  further  precaution,  the  ground  occupied  will  in 
reality  have  been  rendered  both  promising  and  strong. 

There  is  also,  it  will  be  observed,  a  very  consolatory  sugges¬ 
tion  comprised  in  the  announcement  of  the  French  occupation 
of  the  Marquesas,  which  has  been  alluded  to.  England,  in  its 
possibly  too  narrow  and  too  economical  treatment  of  the  grand 
opportunity  the  approaching  transit  affords,  >\all  not  be  alone 
in  the  interesting  and  important  labour.  Mr.  Proctor,  not 
having  to  admihister  the  limited  allowance  of  public  money 
awarded  for  this  service,  may  moui-n  over  the  conception  of 
England  not  standing  in  the  van  of  the  movement,  or  perhaps 
accomplishing  its  objects  single-handed.  But  the  Astronomer 
Royal,  with  a  more  cosmopolitan  sense,  in  all  probability  feels 
that  the  result  will  no  less  certainly  be  secured  under  the  admir¬ 
able  spirit  of  co-opei’ation  and  consent  that  binds  nation  to  na¬ 
tion,  where  the  noblest  achievements  of  science  are  concerned. 
Thus  our  shrewd  cousins  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
intend  to  secure  photographs  of  the  transit  wherever  the  sun 
is  ten  degrees  above  the  horizon  through  the  entire  duration  of 
the  phenomenon,  and  wherever  the  effect  of  parallactic  dis¬ 
placement  is  most  pronounced.  They  will  certainly  have  lead¬ 
ing  stations  at  Wladiwostok,  near  Yokohama  and  Pekin,  and 
in  some  other  parts  of  China,  tlapan,  or  the  adjacent  iales,  and 
also  in  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  Germans  will  occupy 
three  principal  stations  and  eight  subordinate  ones,  at  which 
measurements  will  be  made  of  the  distance  of  Venus  from  the 
nearest  and  furthest  points  of  the  sun’s  limb  throughout  the 
occurrence  of  the  transit,  and  at  which  also  times  of  first  and 
last  contacts  will  be  taken,  and  photographic  jnctures  be 
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secured.  Russia  will  fill  no  less  than  twenty-seven  stations, 
scattered  through  Eastern  Siberia,  and  stretching  between  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor,  at  all  of  w'hich  first 
and  last  contacts  will  be  observed. 

The  finest  instruments,  especially  prepared  for  this  work  by 
such  men  as  Repsold,Frauenhofer,  Steinheil,  and  Dallmeyer,will 
be  pro^^ded  for  all  these  several  stations,  and  the  observing  staff 
will  be  trained,  at  Berlin,  under  the  superintendence  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Anwers,  at  Pulkowa  under  that  of  Otto  Struve,  and  at 
Washington  under  the  care  of  Rear  Admiral  Sands.  Among 
other  refinements  of  instrumental  ingenuity  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  M.  Janssen  intends  to  employ  an  apparatus  w’hich,  it 
may  be  remarked,  is  also  understood  to  have  been  for  some 
time  favourably  regarded  by  the  Astronomer  Royal,  Avhich  will 
enable  him  at  the  time  of  expected  contacts  of  the  planet  wdth 
the  sun’s  limb  to  record  at  almost  continuous  short  intervals  a 
series  of  photographic  impressions,  which  must  therefore  in¬ 
clude  in  the  series  the  one  giving  the  true  contact,  the  time 
of  its  occurrence  being  simultaneously  marked. 

In  speaking  of  the  elaborate  and  costly  preparations  that  are 
in  progress  to  render  the  approaching  transits  of  Venus  ser¬ 
viceable  for  the  advancement  of  science,  passing  allusion  must 
be  made  to  the  notable  fact  that  Urania  ahvays  has  individual 
votaries  who  are  pressing  forward  at  her  shrine  with  rich  offer¬ 
ings  that  bear  well  to  be  compared  even  with  the  contributions 
of  states  and  kings.  Upon  this  occasion  a  neophyte  of  this 
class  has  appeared,  who  Avill  be  a  distinguished  and  invaluable 
accession  to  the  expeditionary  service.  Lord  Lindsay  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  in 
November  last  that  he  intends  to  visit  the  Mauritius  at  the 
time  of  the  transit,  with  a  good  equipment  of  instruments,  and 
to  provide  with  his  own  hands  and  staff  for  more  than  one  form 
of  observation.  At  the  time  of  the  announcement  he  intimated 
his  purpose,  among  other  things,  to  make  photographic  records 
with  a  large  Cassegranian  reflector  of  thirteen  inches  aperture, 
receiving  its  light,  after  the  arrangement  of  Leverrier’s  large 
sid^rostat  at  Paris,  through  the  intervention  of  external  plane 
mirrors ;  and  also  to  employ  a  double-image  plan  of  observing, 
which  has  found  more  favour  among  the  Russians  and  Germans 
than  it  has  among  English  astronomers,  in  which  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  sun  and  planet,  and  the  j)arallactic  displacement  of 
the  planet,  are  ascertained  by  series  of  contacts  of  double 
images  formed  by  the  different  halves  of  a  divided  object-glass. 
Some  subsequent  allusions  to  this  subject,  however,  seem  to 
indicate  that  Lord  Lindsay’s  plans  have  recently  been  modified 
and  extended  in  some  particulars. 
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Art.  VII. —  Old  Kensington.  By  Miss  Thackeray.  Second 
Edition.  London:  1873. 

•^His  stor}’^  is  worthy  of  consideration  in  two  aspects:  first, 
on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merits  ;  secondly,  as  a  timely 
protest  against  the  falsehood  in  art  which  is  so  prevalent 
among  novel-\mters  of  the  present  period.  Upon  the  first 
point  more  remains  to  be  said  immediately,  but  the  second  is  a 
matter  of  such  grave  importance  that  the  age  which  is  yielding 
to  a  gradual  enervation  may  well  spare  a  few  moments  to 
review  its  position.  The  fiilsity  of  extremes  was  never  so 
apparent  in  the  litei'ature  of  fiction  as  it  is  just  now,  and  the 
careful  reader  -will  have  noticed  that  a  depravation  has  set  in 
which  threatens  to  infect  the  whole  body  of  novelists.  The 
number  of  those  who  are  imbued  with  a  proper  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  their  calling  is  infinitesimally  small ;  in  truth,  we 
venture  to  affirm  that  there  are  scarcely  ten  writers  of  fiction 
who  are  conscientiously  endeavouring  to  fulfil  any  laudable 
end.  Whether  this  be  due  wholly  to  the  writers  themselves, 
to  the  public,  or  to  both  in  equal  proportions,  it  is  impossible 
definitely  to  say,  neither  is  it  material  to  the  purpose ;  but 
that  the  modern  novel  requires  purification  and  elevation  is  a 
fact  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  It  is  because  of  this 
malaria  which  floats  in  society  that  we  welcome  *  Old  Ken- 
‘  sington  ’  as  part  of  the  corrective  influence  which  we  hope  will 
soon  spread  over  the  whole  of  that  branch  of  literature  to 
which  it  belongs.  In  reading  it  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
the  purity  and  the  serenity  of  its  atmosphere :  its  effect  on 
the  spirit  is  like  that  produced  on  the  physical  system  by  the 
genial  breezes  of  Spring,  healthful  and  bracing.  We  commend 
it  on  this  ground  as  a  study  to  those  who  have  assisted  to 
degrade  our  literature  by  the  exhibition  of  virulence  without 
true  passion,  crimes  without  reason,  and  arts  without  art.  It 
is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  the  advance  of  science  and  the 
progress  of  intellectual  research  during  the  last  few  years 
have  not  checked  the  growth  of  an  appetite  for  books  which 
are  in  every  sense  a  discredit  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
Posterity,  for  whom  the  noblest  efforts  of  the  genuine  artist  are 
ultimately  intended,  fortunately  takes  no  note  of  momentary 
pecuniary  success,  but  weighs  the  product  of  the  brain  in  other 
scales.  jVmongst  the  works  which  ■will  not  be  found  wanting 
is  that  now  under  attention :  but,  meanwhile,  we  trust  it  will 
also  be  useful  in  another  direction,  and  in  the  immediate 
present.  Books  of  this  description  will  assuredly  help  on  the 
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reformation  now  imperatively  called  for  in  relation  to  the 
modern  novel.  They  may  play  the  same  part  towards  current 
English  fiction  as  the  works  of  Frances  Burney  did  to  the 
novel  of  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago. 

In  examining  the  latest  work  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Thackeray 
some  idea  of  the  progress  she  has  made  will  be  gained  by  a 
reference  to  her  previous  stories.  Those  who  read  these  earlier 
novels  will  probably  agree  with  us  that  they  exhibited  con¬ 
siderable  powers,  but  powers  in  a  state  of  uncollectedness,  if 
the  word  be  permissible.  They  had  in  them  distinctly  the 
germs  of  future  excellence,  but  lacked  the  faculty  of  making 
the  best  of  materials.  There  is  generally  something  which 
betrays  the  ’prentice  hand ;  but  Avhen  sufficient  allowance  has 
been  made  for  that  fact,  there  was  no  room  for  discouragement 
on  the  part  of  a  writer  who  displayed  so  much  latent  talent. 
This  was  the  position  taken  by  Miss  Thackeray ;  her  readers 
were  pleased  with  what  she  gave  to  them  but  waited  for  some¬ 
thing  better.  They  expected  a  grasp  of  character  which  was 
not  perceptible  in  ‘  The  Story  of  Elizabeth  ’  and  ‘  The  Village 
‘  on  the  Cliff.’  In  both  of  these  stories  there  was  much  that 
was  charming  and  hopeful ;  that  quiet  eye  for  observing  nature, 
which  is  so  rare  a  gift,  had  taken  in  the  beautiful  forms  of 
things,  and  a  happy  expression  had  preserved  them  in  a  lasting 
shape ;  but  in  a  novel  we  look  for  a  power  that  is  higher  than 
this — the  power  of  individualisation  in  regard  to  humanity. 
The  character  of  Elizabeth  in  the  first  of  her  stories  was 
one  of  considerable  attraction,  but  it  does  not  beget  that  in¬ 
tensity  of  interest  which  attaches  to  a  character  the  author 
has  more  recently  drawn.  The  story  of  a  woman  who  scarcely 
knew  what  to  do  with  the  troubles  of  life,  who  was  afraid  that 
she  would  have  to  succumb  to  them,  and  Avho  yet  lived  to  pass 
through  them  and  to  attain  profound  happiness  instead  of  eternal 
regret,  was  told  with  a  certain  pathos  and  tenderness,  but  the 
heroine  herself  was  at  times  too  shadowy  and  impalpable.  The 
same  remarks  would  apply  to  the  later  novel,  ‘  The  Village  on 
‘  the  Cliff,’  but  with  this  addition,  that  the  local  colouring  was 
richer  in  the  second  effort.  The  pictures  of  Normandy  coast 
scenery  were  almost  perfect ;  it  was  neither  an  unloving  nor 
an  unapt  pencil  w’hich  gave  us  such  sketches  as  are  to  be  found 
scattered  everywhere  through  the  volume  :  but  the  point  longed 
was  still  confessedly  unattained.  Nevertheless,  substantial  pro¬ 
gress  had  been  made,  as  any  reader  will  discover  who  dispassion¬ 
ately  compares  the  two  works.  The  pathos  had  deepened  and 
the  sympathy  of  the  author  with  her  creations  was  closer.  The 
greatest  attribute  of  the  novelist  alone  was  wanting — viz.  the 
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creative  force  which  not  only  reproduces  the  outw'ard  semblance 
of  individuals  but  gives  to  them  substance  and  life.  Deep  psycho¬ 
logical  insight  was  to  a  great  extent  absent ;  we  wanted  to  get 
at  the  minds  of  the  various  characters  to  whom  we  were  intro¬ 
duced,  but  the  author  did  not  seem  to  possess  the  key  to  the 
mysteries.  Catherine  George  and  Reine  were  admirable  per¬ 
sonages  and  the  most  superior  in  truthfulness  to  life  of  any 
which  had  been  drawn  by  the  same  hand,  but  the  history  of 
their  lives  consisted  more  of  a  relation  of  episodes  than  of 
bold,  clear,  and  distinct  conceptions.  Of  the  male  characters 
in  both  stories  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much.  They  were 
decidedly  inferior  to  the  female  :  and  though  Dick  Butler  and 
M.  Fontaine  show  some  gleams  of  originality,  their  individuali¬ 
sation  is  not  so  clear  as  to  be  worthy  of  mention.  Altogether, 
as  we  have  just  intimated,  the  two  stories  were  commendable 
for  what  they  foreshadowed :  and  the  promise  of  future  and 
higher  excellence  has  now  been  fulfilled. 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  has  ever  struck  the  Avriters 
of  fiction  that  they  set  themselves  an  infinitely  severer  task, 
when  they  engage  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  a  hero  or  heroine 
from  earliest  childhood,  than  when  they  simply  attempt  to 
give  the  record  of  some  of  the  more  striking  passages  in  their 
career.  But  this  really  affords  the  clue  to  the  failure  of  many 
in  the  art :  they  seem  utterly  unable  to  track  the  tortuous 
windings  of  character  from  childhood  to  manhood,  and  yet 
preserve  its  special  distinctiveness.  They  might  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  admirably  had  they  confined  their  attention  to  special 
circumstances  and  events ;  but  to  subordinate  all  else  to  the 
drawing  of  one  character  is  more  than  they  are  able  to  accom¬ 
plish.  Indeed,  the  capacity  to  do  this  properly  and  successfully 
only  belongs  to  the  masters  of  the  craft,  and  five  or  six  of  the 
greatest  works  in  existence  might  be  cited  to  establish  the 
point.  JNIiss  Thackeray  has  followed  in  the  wake  of  eminent 
predecessors  in  this  respect,  and  with  what  fortune  remains  to 
be  seen. 

‘  Old  Kensington  ’  opens  by  conveying  the  reader  to  the 
quiet,  quaint,  and  once  fashionable  suburb  of  that  name, 
which  is  described,  not  only  at  the  outset,  but  elsewhere 
through  the  volume,  in  touches  which  shoAV  a  strong  attach¬ 
ment  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  author. 


‘  The  cliurch  clock  is  silent  now,  but  the  rooks  caw  on  undisturbed 
from  one  spring  to  another  in  the  Old  Kensington  suburb.  There  are 
tranquil  corners  still,  and  sunny  silent  nooks,  and  ivy  wreaths  growing 
in  the  western  sun ;  and  jessamines  and  vine-trees,  planted  by  a  former 
generation,  spreading  along  the  old  garden  walls.  But  every  year  the 
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shabby  stream  of  progress  rises  and  engulfs  one  relic  or  another,  carry¬ 
ing  off  many  and  many  a  landmark  and  memory.  Last  year  only,  the 
old  church  was  standing,  in  its  iron  cage,  at  the  junction  of  the 
thoroughfares.  It  was  the  Church  of  England  itself  to  Dolly  and 
George  Vanborough  in  those  early  church-going  days  of  theirs.  There 
was  the  old  painting  of  the  lion  and  the  unicorn  hanging  from  the 
gallery ;  the  light  streaming  through  the  brown  saints  over  the  com¬ 
munion-table.  In  after  life  the  children  may  have  seen  other  saints 
more  glorious  in  crimson  and  in  purple,  nobler  piles  and  arches,  but 
none  of  them  have  ever  seemed  so  near  to  heaven  as  the  old  Queen 
Anne  building;  and  the  wooden  pew  with  its  high  stools,  through 
which  elbows  of  straw  were  ])rotruding,  where  they  used  to  kneel  on 
either  side  of  their  aunt,  watching  with  awe-stricken  faces  the  tears  as 
tiiey  came  falling  from  the  widow’s  sad  eyes. 

‘  Lady  Sarah  could  scarcely  have  told  you  the  meaning  of  those  tears 
as  they  fell — old  love  and  life  partings,  sorrows  and  past  mercies,  all 
came  returning  to  her  with  the  familiar  words  of  the  prayers.  The 
tears  fell  bright  and  awe-stricken  as  she  thought  of  the  present — of  dis¬ 
tances  immeasurable — of  life  and  its  inconceivable  mystery  ;  and  then 
her  heart  would  warm  with  hope,  perhaps,  of  what  might  be  to  come, 
of  the  overwhelming  possibilities — how  many  of  them  to  her  lay  in  the 
'varm  clasp  of  the  child’s  hand  that  came  pushing  into  hers  !  For  her, 
as  for  the  children,  hesiven’s  state  was  in  the  old  wooden  pew.  Then 
the  sing-song  of  the  hymn  would  Hood  the  old  church  with  its  homely 
cadence. 

‘  “  Prepare  3’our  glad  voices ; 

Let  Ilisreal  rejoice,” 

sang  the  little  charity  children  ;  poor  little  Israelites,  with  blue  stock¬ 
ings,  and  funny  woollen  knobs  to  their  fustian  caps,  rejoicing,  though 
their  pastures  were  not  green  as  j’et,  nor  was  their  land  overflowing 
with  milk  and  honey.’ 

In  w’hat  are  almost  introductory  sentences  we  make  the 
acquaintance  of  three  of  the  leading  personages  of  the  story — 
Lady  Sarah  Francis,  George  and  Dorothea  (or  Dolly)  Vanbo¬ 
rough.  The  two  latter  have  been  consigned  to  the  charge  of 
their  aunt.  Lady  Sarah,  by  their  mother,  who,  being  widowed 
in  India,  sends  her  children  to  be  cared  for  in  England.  Soon 
after  her  introduction  to  Church  House  the  original  character 
of  Dolly  begins  to  develope  itself,  and  in  a  somewhat  objection¬ 
able  manner  to  the  principal  person  concerned.  ‘  Is  you  very 
‘  pretty  ?  ’  she  inquires  one  day  of  her  aunt,  whose  personal 
attractions  Ave  are  led  to  suppose  are  not  of  the  highest  order. 
‘  I  think  you  is  a  very  ugly  aunt.’  Lady  Sarah,  grim  in  ap¬ 
pearance  but  large-hearted,  understood  her  interlocutor  of  the 
curious  age  of  three  years,  and  did  not  feel  angry,  as  she 
had  already  been  drawn  sensibly  towards  her  niece.  From 
this  moment  down  to  the  close  of  the  volume  Miss  Thackeray 
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never  swerves  from  the  simplicity  and  fearlessness  which  are 
apparent  in  her  heroine’s  disj^sition.  "VVe  question  whether 
the  author  is  accurate  when,  in  describing  George  Vanborough, 
she  says  that  ‘  he  was  very  lazy,  as  sensitive  people  often  are.’ 
The  combination,  we  undertake  to  assert,  is  exceedingly  rare — 
laziness  may  frequently  be  found  with  the  lymphatic,  but  very 
seldom  with  the  nervous  temperament.  Besides,  George’s  sen¬ 
sitiveness  is  subsequently  discovered  to  be  of  a  peculiar  type, 
and  not  at  all  of  the  finest.  But  when  he  puzzled  his  preceptor, 
John  Morgan,  and  was  in  danger  of  failing  through  his  errors 
and  weaknesses,  the  loving  heart  of  his  sister  warmed  to  him. 

*  Even  when  she  was  quite  a  child,  Dolly,  in  her  sweet,  down- 

*  right  way,  seemed  to  have  the  gift  of  healing  the  wounds  of 

*  her  poor  St.  Sebastian,  who,  Avhen  he  was  a  little  boy,  would 

*  come  home  day  after  day,  smarting  and  bleeding  with  the 

*  arrows  of  his  tormentors.’  The  author  proves  one  side  of 
the  greatness  of  Dolly’s  character  by  this  universal  sympathy ; 
her  renunciation  of  her  own  rights  would  be  considered  mad¬ 
ness  by  the  conventional  beings  of  modern  society.  But,  like 
all  true  heroines,  she  seemed  made  for  sacrifice.  Hers  was  true 
sensitiveness  ;  and  that  is  a  touching  passage  where,  being  still 
a  child,  she  lies  awake  speculating  on  Death,  which  she  imagines 
will  overtake  her  at  about  seventeen.  She  rehearses  her  last 
words — *  Adieu  !  dear  aunt,  you  never  understood  me — you 

*  fancied  me  a  child  when  I  had  the  feelings  of  a  woman  ;  and 

*  you  sneered  at  me  and  sent  me  to  bed  at  eight  o’clock.  Do 

*  not  crush  George  and  Rhoda  as  you  have  crushed  me :  be 
‘  gentle  with  them.’  We  cannot  linger  further  over  these 
early  scenes ;  but  there  is  a  high  moral  spectacle  in  the 
child  Dolly  consciously  true  to  herself,  and  thinking  that 
she  shall  all  her  life  long  be  always  true  and  say  what  she 
feels.  Yet,  as  the  author  says,  Dolly  found  ‘  with  a  bitter 
‘  experience  that  the  two  angels  of  Charity  and  of  Truth  are 

*  often  very  far  apart,  until  the  miracle  of  love  comes  to  unite 

*  them.’  Chapters  showing  strong  powers  of  expression  are 
devoted  to  the  melancholy  episode  in  the  life  of  Frank  Raban 
of  the  loss  of  his  wife,  whom  he  had  never  loved,  and  for  whom 
at  the  hands  of  Dolly  and  others  he  was  mentally  called  to 
account  and  visited  with  heavy  condemnation.  It  is  one  of 
those  stories  which  are  originally  wrongly  told  and  cruelly 
adhered  to.  Lady  Sarah’s  friend,  however,  is  afterwards 
cleared.  He  had  failed  in  his  duty,  but  his  failure  was  not 
altogether  such  as  could  have  been  avoided.  This  incident, 
though  apparently  remote  from  the  main  drift  of  the  tale, 
is  of  importance,  because  it  throws  a  mystery  and  a  shadow 
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over  the  character  of  him  who  is  in  the  end  to  be  its  principal 
hero. 

As  a  contrast  to  Dolly  we  have  presented  to  us  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Khoda  Parnell,  whose  conception  and  gradual  develop¬ 
ment,  with  that  of  the  heroine,  are  worthy  of  the  greatest 
writers  of  fiction.  From  a  seeming  innocence  she  springs 
up  side  by  side  with  Dolly,  till  bye-and-bye  the  germ  of 
selfishness  which  was  unsuspectedly  buried  deep  in  her  soul 
begins  to  grow  and  to  give  an  entire  bent  to  her  life.  She  is 
an  adopted  niece  of  the  Morgans,  and  what  is  judged  to  be 
her  artlessness  prevails  over  everybody  with  whom  she  comes 
into  contact.  When  a  mere  girl  she  turns  the  head  of  poor 
George  Vanborough  by  making  a  kind  of  love  to  him.  It  is 
whilst  she  is  swinging  in  the  garden.  ,  She  has  some  vine- 
leaves  stuck  in  her  hair,  and  plies  all  the  artillery  of  coquetry 
with  a  proficiency  to  be  envied  by  the  more  experienced  and 
the  maturer  of  her  sex. 

Miss  Vanborough,  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  inspires 
a  passion  in  the  breast  of  her  cousin,  Robert  Henley,  one  of 
the  best  drawn  and  most  remarkable  characters  in  the  volume. 
At  a  certain  instant,  we  are  told,  during  a  morning’s  walk,  Dolly’s 
fate  is  decided,  and  in  the  following  manner : — 

‘  As  my  heroine  comes  advancing  unconscious  through  this  snow  and 
diamond  morning,  Henley  thinks  that  is  the  realisation  of  a  dream  he 
has  sometimes  dreamt,  and  that  the  mistress  of  his  future  home  stands 
there  before  him,  bright  and  bonnie,  handsome  and  outspoken.  Dorothy 
rules  him  with  the  ascendancy  of  a  youthful,  indifferent  heart,  strong 
in  its  own  reliance  and  hope ;  and  yet  this  maiden  is  not  the  person 
that  she  thinks  herself,  nor  is  she  the  person  that  Henley  thinks  her. 
She  is  strong,  but  with  an  artificial  strength  not  all  her  own  ;  strong  in 
the  love  of  those  round  about  her,  strong  in  youth  and  in  ignorance  of 
evil. 

‘  They  walked  together  down  the  garden  walks  and  out  into  the 
lanes,  and  home  again  across  the  stile.  “  Dolly,”  said  Robert,  as  they 
were  going  in,  “  I  shall  not  forget  our  morning’s  expedition  together- 

will  you,  too,  promise  me - ?  ”  He  stopped  short.  “  What  are 

those  ?  ”  he  said,  sentimentally ;  “  snowdrops  ?  ”  and  he  stooped  to  pick 
one  or  two.  Dolly  also  turned  away.  “  Here  is  something  that  will 
remind  you - ”  Robert  began. 

‘  “  And  you,”  cries  Dolly,  flinging  a  great  snow  heap  suddenly  into 
his  face  and  rimning  away.  It  was  very  babyish  and  vulgar,  but 
Robert  looked  so  solemn  tliat  slie  could  not  resist  the  impulse.  He 
walked  back  to  the  house  greatly  offended.’ 

Henley,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  contemptible  specimens 
of  priggishness  to  be  met  with.  Xot  without  talents,  or  feel¬ 
ings  either,  if  he  would  but  let  them  have  their  o^vn  good 
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honest  way,  he  stifles  the  best  part  of  his  nature  till  he  is  the 
cold,  miserable,  heartless  being  he  afterwards  proves  himself. 
He  is  encrusted  with  selfishness,  and  makes  love  even — or  en¬ 
deavours  to  make  it — a  means  of  aggrandising  self.  He  has 
principles  in  a  certain  way,  but  they  only  serve  to  deaden  the 
unpleasant  atmosphere  about  him ;  and,  if  by  so  doing  he  could 
get  rid  of  his  insuflerable  conceit  and  formality,  we  are  tempted 
to  Avish  he  Avould  occasionally  stumble  into  some  livelier 
vice  than  the  vice  of  selfishness.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  character  is  most  successfully  depicted.  One  Avonders 
almost  that  Dolly  should  remain  true  to  him,  as  she  reli¬ 
giously  does,  Avith  a  nature  as  opposed  to  his  as  light  is 
to  darkness.  Coldly  repellent  or  self-sustained  Avhen  a  lover 
should  be  warm  and  demonstrative,  his  conduct  chills  Dolly 
to  the  very  heart.  Compare  the  characteristic  expressions 
of  the  tAvo  Avhen  they  visit  St.  Paul’s  together : — 

‘  “  Robert,  I  never  knew  hoAv  beautiful  it  Avas,”  said  Dolly.  “  How 
glad  I  am  Ave  came  !  Look  at  that  great  dome  and  the  shining  sky. 
It  is  like — ‘  see  how  high  the  heavens  are  in  comparison  Avith  the 
‘  earth  !  ’  ” 

‘  “  I  forget  the  exact  height,”  said  Robert,  “  It  is  between  three  and 
four  hundred  feet.  You  see  the  ball  up  at  the  top — they  say  that 
tAventy-four  people - ” 

‘  “  I  knoAv  all  that,  Robert,”  said  Dolly,  impatiently.  “  What  does 
it  matter  ?  ” 

‘  “  I  thought  it  might  interest  you,”  said  Robert,  slightly  huffed, 
“  since  you  appear  to  be  so  little  acquainted  Avith  St.  Paul’s.  It  is  very 
fine,  of  course ,  but  I  myself  have  the  bad  taste  to  prefer  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  ;  it  is  far  more  suitable  to  our  Church.”  ’ 

‘  “  Oh  !  Robert,  Avhat  have  Ave  done  to  be  so  happy  ?  ”  she  Avhispered, 
Avhen  the  service  Avas  OA'er  and  they  Avere  coming  away  in  the  crowd. 
“  It  almost  frightens  me,”  the  girl  said. 

‘  Robert  did  not  hear  her  at  first ;  he  Avas  looking  over  the  people’s 
heads,  for  the  clouds  had  come  doAvn,  and  the  rain  was  falling  heavily. 

‘  “  Frighten  you,”  said  Robert  presently,  opening  his  umbrella ; 
“  take  my  arm,  Dolly  ;  Avhat  is  there  to  frighten  you  ?  1  don’t  suppose 

Ave  are  any  happier  than  other  people  under  the  same  circumstances. 
Come  this  way  ;  let  us  get  out  of  the  crowd.”  ’ 

This  is  the  man  to  Avhom  the  loving,  sensitive  Dolly  is 
bound,  Avhilst  she  is  compelled  to  reject  the  deep  and  con¬ 
stant  affection  of  Frank  Kaban,  Avho  in  five  minutes  of  his  life 
cherished  nobler  and  purer  impulses  than  had  possessed  Hen¬ 
ley  in  his  Avhole  lifetime.  But  then  Henley  considered  im¬ 
pulsiveness  a  synonym  for  unscrupulosity.  The  middle 
portion  of  the  novel  is  det'oted  principally  to  tracing  the 
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fortunes  of  George  Vanborough.  He  becomes  a  scapegrace ; 
fails  to  pass  at  college,  runs  into  debt,  and  in  fact  goes 
through  the  disastrous  agricultural  process  of  sowing  his  wild 
oats.  There  is  a  good  heart  at  the  bottom  of  him,  but  it  has 
long  been  overlain  by  culpable  weaknesses  and  the  yielding  to 
besetments..  He  reminds  us  now  and  then  of  Arthur  Pen- 
dennis,  and  evidently  comes  of  the  same  family.  The  know'- 
ledge  of  her  brother’s  love  for  Rhoda  breaks  accidentally 
upon  Dolly,  whom  it  disappoints  and  bewilders.  She  is  made 
aware  of  the  cruel  truth,  that  while  her  heart  has  anxiously 
been  longing  for  their  meetings  after  constant  separations, 
he  has  been  paying  surreptitious  visits  to  the  scheming 
girl.  Nor  is  this  all :  she  has  to  bear  the  dreadful  insinuation 
of  wishing  to  make  profit  out  of  Lady  Sarah’s  anger  against 
George,  when  the  former  becomes  aware  of  his  engagement. 
There  are  other  trials  too :  George  has  long  been  draining 
his  aunt’s  resources,  and  is  still  in  debt  three  hundred  pounds. 
The  generous  sister  suggests  that  her  own  fortune  should  be 
used  in  retrieving  the  position  of  the  brother  who  had  so  mer¬ 
cilessly  maligned  her  in  angry  moments.  There  are  gleams 
of  goodness  in  him,  however,  as  when  he  has  the  honesty  to 
refuse  a  living  offered  him  by  Lady  Sarah,  though  urged 
thereto  by  Rhoda,  and  he  says,  ‘  I  cannot  tell  lies  to  myself, 
‘  not  even  for  her  sake.  I  cannot  take  this  living  as  she 
‘  wishes.  If  I  may  not  believe  in  God  my  own  way,  I  should 
‘  blaspheme  and  deny  Him,  while  I  confessed  Him  in  some 
‘  one  else’s  w’ords.’  Yet,  with  all  his  good  intentions,  George 
Vanborough  possessed  no  really  recuperative  powers.  His 
story  was  sad  and  tragic.  It  was  soon  ended,  and  we  will 
follow  him  to  the  last  scene.  After  being  a  source  of  sad¬ 
ness  and  grief  to  those  who  loved  him  best,  he  fled  from  Cam¬ 
bridge,  none  knew  whither.  With  one  last  look  at  the  old 
home  at  Kensington  and  at  the  fast-failing  form  of  Lady 
Sarah,  he  rushed  from  the  country  to  join  the  English  forces 
in  the  Crimea.  It  was  his  lot  to  die  with  many  others  glo¬ 
riously  on  the  heights  of  the  Alma ;  and  this  is  the  scene  after 
that  sanguinary  engagement : — 

*  All  that  night  George  lay  still  under  the  stars,  with  a  strange  look 
of  Dolly’s  own  steadfast  face  that  was  not  there  in  life.  It  was  nobler 
than  hers  now,  tear-stained  and  sorrowing,  in  the  old  house  at  home. 
Afterwards,  looking  back,  it  seemed  some  comfort  to  Dolly  to  remem¬ 
ber  how  that  night  of  mourning  had  been  spent,  not  discordantly 
separated  from  her  George  whom  she  had  loved,  but  with  him  in  spirit. 

‘  All  that  night  George  lay  still  under  the  stars.  In  the  morning, 
just  at  sunrise,  they  laid  him  in  his  grave.  A  breeze  blew  up  from  the 
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sea  in  the  soldiers’  faces,  and  they  could  hear  tlie  echo  of  some  music 
that  the  French  were  playing  on  the  heights.  Some  regiment  was 
changing  quarters,  and  the  band  was  playing  “  Partant  pour  la  Syrie,” 
and  the  music  from  the  heights  swelled  over  the  valley.  Then  the 
armies  passed  on  to  fresh  battle,  leaving  the  soldiers  who  had  fallen 
lying  along  tlie  valley  and  by  the  sea.’ 

The  encomiums  of  the  colonel  of  his  regiment  and  a  letter 
which  the  dead  soldier  had  himself  written  were  all  the  memo¬ 
rials  for  those  at  home  of  the  wayward  youth  upon  whom  so 
many  prayers  and  so  much  love  had  been  bestowed.  His 
epitaph  may  be  added,  in  well-known  words — 

‘  Nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him  like  the  leaving  it.’ 

Church  House  had  been  astonished  one  day  by’  the  arrival 
of  Dolly’s  mother  from  India.  She  had  married  again,  and 
was  Mrs.  Admiral  Palmer.  The  Admiral  does  not  accom¬ 
pany  her ;  but  though  we  get  very  few  glimpses  of  him, 
these  are  so  real  that  we  can  completely  grasp  the  man. 
As  for  Mrs.  Palmer,  she  is  perfect  in  her  way’.  Fashion¬ 
able,  lazy,  and  lackadaisical,  and  with  a  large  spice  of  hum¬ 
bug  in  her  composition,  she  is  just  one  of  those  persons  whom 
the  author’s  father  w’ould  have  delighted  to  produce.  IMiss 
Thackeray’s  sketch  of  her  reminds  us  forcibly*  of  his  manner, 
and  demonstrates  that  she  possesses  much  of  his  extraordinary 
power  of  sarcasm.  It  is  not  so  scathing,  but  it  is  pointed, 
lively,  and  amusing.  Admiral  Palmer  was  given  to  preach¬ 
ing,  and  had  made  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  convert 
his  wife.  After  their  separation  Philippa  showed  great  devo¬ 
tion  in  preserving  his  letters,  which  she  ‘  tied  up  with  various- 
‘  coloured  ribbons  and  docketed  “  cruel,”  “  moderately  abusive,” 
‘  “  apologetic,”  “  cutting,”  “  business,”  ’  &c.  She  was  a  wily 
woman  of  the  world,  determined  to  get  the  utmost  personal 
enjoyment  out  of  it  at  the  least  possible  cost.  She  called  on 
other  people  to  make  life  pleasant  for  her.  It  was  their  duty ; 
she  honoured  them  by  merely  consenting  to  live  at  all. 

‘  So  Philippa  remained  a  victim,  placidly  sipping  her  colFee  and 
awaiting  the  Admiral’s  insulting  letters.  The  only  wonder  was  that 
they  had  not  burst  their  envelopes  and  seals,  so  explosive  were  they. 
His  iiiry  lashed  itself  into  dashes  and  blots  and  frantic  loops  and 
erasures.  The  bills  had  come  in  for  her  bracelets  and  mufflers  and 
tinkling  ornaments.  Had  she  forgotten  the  fate  of  the  daughters  of 
Jerusalem,  that  went  mincing  and  tinkling  with  their  feet?  She  might 
take  a  situation  as  a  kitchen-maid  for  all  he  cared.  She  was  a  spend¬ 
thrift,  idle,  extravagant,  good-for-nothing,  &c.  &c.  Not  one  farthing 
would  he  allow  her,  &c.  &c. ;  and  so  on.  Mi’s.  Palmer  used  to  go  up 
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to  her  room  in  high  spirits  to  lie  down  to  rest  on  the  days  they  arrived, 
and  send  for  Colonel  Witherington  to  consult  upon  them. 

*  She  wovild  not  come  down  till  dinner  was  just  over,  and  appeared 
on  these  occasions  in  a  long  grey  sort  of  dressing-gown  and  a  neglige 
little  lace  cap ;  she  used  to  dine  off  almonds  and  raisins  and  cups  of 
coffee,  to  Lady  Sarah’s  secret  indignation.  “  Oh,  Sarah,  you  will  not 
turn  me  away  ?  ”  Mrs.  Palmer  would  say,  leaning  back  in  languid  com¬ 
fort.  Lady  Sarali  was  very  sorry,  but  somewhat  sceptical.  She  would 
meet  Pauline  carrying  French  novels  to  the  library  after  scenes  which 
had  nearly  unnerved  them  all.’ 

As  may  be  imagined,  there  was  very  little  sympathy  be¬ 
tween  this  woman  and  her  daughter  Dolly ;  of  real  affection 
Lady  Sarah  exhibited  far  more  towards  her  niece  than  her 
own  mother,  and  the  advent  of  the  volatile  woman  of  the 
world  was  doubtless  a  source  of  secret  trouble  to  the  good  and 
pure  denizen  of  Church  House.  Certain  it  is  that  this  fact 
and  that  of  George’s  behaviour  preyed  deeply  upon  her 
spirits.  She  had  deeply  loved  the  harum-scarum  student  with 
an  affection  second  only  to  that  which  she  cherished  for  Dolly. 
At  length  the  end  came,  and  she  had  peace.  The  description 
of  her  death — so  calm,  and  almost  enviable  in  its  quiet  fare¬ 
well  to  the  busy,  bustling,  scheming  world — is  told  with  so 
much  simple  pathos,  that  we  must  extract  it:  — 

‘  Lady  Sarah  was  not  asleep  ;  she  was  sitting  up  on  her  sofa  by  the 
window,  of  which  the  sash  was  half  raised  to  let  in  the  air.  Her  grey 
hair  was  hanging  loose ;  grey  though  it  was,  it  fell  in  shining  silver 
curls  about  the  withered  face. 

‘  “  Is  that  you,  Dolly  ?  I  have  had  a  dream,”  she  said,  a  little 
wildly.  “  Your  father  was  standing  by  me  and  we  were  looking  at  a 
river,  and  George  was  a  child  again,  and  1  held  him  in  my  arms,  and 
when  I  looked  into  his  face  it  was  like  the  face  of  that  Raphael  child  at 
Dresden.  Look  out,”  she  said,  beginning  to  wander  again,  “  and  tell 
me  if  the  river  is  there.” 

‘  Dolly  unconsciously  obeyed,  and  looked  out  at  the  garden,  in  its 
shifting,  changing  lights  and  tremulous  tones  of  radiance  and  golden- 
sombres.  She  could  almost  have  imagined  her  aunt’s  dream  to  be  true 
if  Frank  Raban  had  not  been  walking  on  the  terrace.  She  looked 
back. 

‘  “  Dear  Aunt  Sarah,  it  is  the  sunset  that  made  you  dream.” 

*  “  It  was  a  dream,”  said  Lady  Sarah,  “  but  I  think  I  have  sometimes 
seen  that  river  before,  Dolly.  Christian  and  Christiana  and  all  the 
company  have  crossed  it.”  Then,  smiling :  “  I  am  afraid  I  have  been 
a  tiresome  old  pilgrim  at  times.”  She  piished  back  her  grey  hair  and 
lay  looking  into  the  girl’s  face.  “  It  is  nearly  over  now,”  she  said. 

‘  Dolly  tried  to  speak,  but  some  sudden  tears  seemed  to  choke  her, 
and  Lady  Sarah  stroked  her  hand. 

‘  “  Try  to  be  a  thankful  woman,  Dolly,”  slie  said.  “  God  has  blessed 
you,  and  given  you  love  and  trust  in  others.  I  see  now  where  I 
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failed.”  Then,  in  her  usual  tone,  she  said,  “  I  should  like  to  see  Frank 
Kabun  again.” 

‘  Dolly  was  beginning  to  say  that  she  would  go  for  him,  when  Lady 
Sarah  suddenly  cried,  “  Open  the  window  wide !  open  !  let  the  river 
come  in.” 

‘  Dolly,  frightened,  threw  open  the  ])ane,  and  as  she  did  so  some 
evening  bell  began  to  ring  from  a  distant  chapel,  and  a  great  flight  of 
birds  passed  across  the  sky. 

‘  The  next  minute  Frank  from  the  terrace  below  heard  a  cry.  It 
was  Dolly  calling  for  help. 

‘  “  I  am  here,”  he  answered,  and,  without  waiting  to  tliink,  he  sprang 
up  the  old  oak  staircase,  and  hurried  along  the  passage  to  the  door  of 
Lady  Sarah’s  room. 

‘  It  was  all  dark  in  the  passage,  but  the  sun  was  in  the  room.  Dolly 
was  holding  up  her  aunt  in  her  arms ;  her  strength  seemed  to  be  failing. 
Frank  sprang  to  help  her,  and  together  they  raised  her  up.  A  little 
soft  breeze  came  in  at  the  window,  and  Lady  Sarah  opened  her  eyes. 
She  was  still  wandering. 

‘  “  Is  this  George  ?  ”  she  said.  “  I  have  been  waiting  fcr  you, 
dear.” 

‘  Then  she  seemed  to  recognise  Frank,  and  she  let  her  hand  fall  upon 
his  sleeve. 

‘  “  Ah  !  he  will  take  care  of  Dolly,”  she  whispered,  “  for  this  is  — — ” 

*  A  quick  silent  brightness  came  into  her  face :  it  may  have  been 
some  change  in  the  sunset  lights.  She  was  dead — lying  in  a  serene  and 
royal  peace.’ 

This  needs  but  few  strokes  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  touch¬ 
ing  scenes  to  be  met  with  anywhere.  The  whole  character  of 
Lady  Sarah  from  its  first  introduction  had  been  admirably 
preserved,  and  is  anotlier  complete  success  in  female  por¬ 
traiture.  She  was  one  of  those  born  wdth  a  desire  to  minister 
to  others,  and  that  a  bond  of  mutual  love  should  have  arisen 
between  her  and  Dolly  is  scarcely  surprising.  The  keenness 
of  the  anguish  at  her  loss  which  our  heroine  experienced  was 
unmeasurable,  but,  as  the  author  intimates,  her  cup  on  that 
fatal  day  was  filled  to  the  brim  with  a  draught  more  bitter  than 
as  yet  she  Avas  aware  of.  She  knew  not  of  the  crimson  stream 
which  flowed  on  the  Alma,  as  she  knelt  in  the  shadow  and 
gazed  upon  the  stars.  Thus  does  God  sometimes  truly  ‘  temper 
‘  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.’  Meanwhile,  her  relations  with 
Robert  Henley  continued,  but  in  a  sorry  fashion  for  lovers.  His 
selfishness  exhibited  itself  continually,  in  fact  on  all  occasions, 
and  Dorothea  was  made  miserable  by  his  coldness.  At  length 
she  courageously  made  up  her  mind  that  she  Avould  not  accom¬ 
pany  him  to  India,  Avhere  he  had  obtained  a  good  appointment 
in  the  College  of  Boggley  wollah.  ‘  I  see  that  it  is  right  that  you 
‘  should  go,’  she  said,  ‘  but  it  is  also  right  that  I  should  stay ; 
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‘  and  perhaps  in  happier  times  you  will  let  me  come  to  you,  or 
‘  come  back  for  me,  and  you  must  not — you  will  not — think  I 
‘  do  not  love  you  because  of  this.’  Then  in  the  coldest  tone, 
and  one  worthy  of  him,  Henley  replied,  ‘  Do  you  mean  that  you 
‘  ivish  to  break  the  engagement  ?  .  .  .  Remember,  it  is  your 
‘  oivTi  doing.’  They  parted,  he  in  a  mood  most  chilly  and 
disappointing ;  but  hurrying  back  he  bade  Dora  a  final  fare¬ 
well.  Upon  this  little  incident  Dorothea  lived  for  many  a  day 
to  come,  till  once  after  Henley’s  return  he  again  betrayed 
himself  and  his  character  by  letting  it  ooze  out  that,  on  that 
happy  occasion  to  Dolly,  he  had  really  returned  for  his  over¬ 
coat,  which  he  had  forgotten,  and  ‘  one  wants  all  one’s  wraps  in 
‘the  sunny  Mediterranean.’  And  Frank  Raban:  what  was 
he  doing  all  this  time  ?  Loving  deeply,  tenderly,  and  passion¬ 
ately  ;  caring  for  Dorothea  and  working  for  her  as  the  patri¬ 
arch  worked  for  Rachel.  He  dared  to  tell  her  this  one  day, 
but  not  until  he  heard  that  she  was  free.  The  time,  however, 
of  Dolly’s  enlightenment  had  not  arrived,  and  Frank  must  still 
wander  on  alone.  She  resists  his  efforts  to  help  her.  The 
property  which  she  and  George  should  have  divided  between 
them  goes  to  the  seemingly  trustful  but  wily  Rhoda,  to  whom, 
as  we  have  said,  Vanborough  had  become  engaged.  There  are 
some  struggles  over  the  will  of  Lady  Sarah,  but  Dora  will  take 
no  advantage  whatever,  and  is  absolutely  immovable  to  further 
her  own  interests.  Mrs.  Palmer  raves  and  storms  instead  of 
studying  her  husband’s  tract,  ‘The  Sinner’s  Friend’;  but 
ultimately  makes  matters  up  with  the  heiress  Rhoda,  against 
whom  she  had  previously  been  breathing  metaphorical  threaten- 
ings  and  slaughter.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  novice  in  ma¬ 
noeuvring  thus  sometimes  outwit  the  adept.  Henley  returns 
from  India,  and  finds  Mrs.  Palmer  and  Rhoda  living  in  Paris 
in  the  utmost  splendour.  The  wiles  of  the  siren  are  not 
displayed  in  vain ;  Henley  is  conquered  by  the  dazzling 
heiress,  an  end  hastened  considerably  by  the  discovery  that 
she  is  very  wealthy,  and  he  has  no  difficulty  in  making  a 
transference  of  his  affections.  Now,  indeed,  poor  Dorothea 
seems  to  be  utterly  alone  in  the  world,  but  it  is  here  that  the 
real  grandeur  of  her  character  shines  out  so  conspicuously. 
The  author  thus  describes  the  scene  as  she  stands  amid  the 
ruins  of  Church  House : — 

‘  Was  it  foolish  that  these  poor  old  bricks  should  be  so  dear  to  her, 
foolish  that  their  fall  should  seem  to  her  something  more  than  a  symbol 
of  all  that  had  fallen  and  passed  away  ?  Ah  no,  no.  While  the  old 
house  stood  she  had  not  felt  quite  parted,  but  now  the  very  place  of  her 
life  would  be  no  more ;  all  the  grief  of  that  year  seemed  brought  back' 
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to  her  when  slie  stopped  short  suddenly,  and  stood  looking  round  and 
about  in  a  scared  sort  of  way.  She  was  looking  for  something  that  was 
not  any  more,  listening  for  silent  voices.  Dolly  !  cried  the  voices,  and 
the  girl’s  whole  heart  answered  as  slie  stood  stretching  out  her  arms 
towards  the  ulterior  shores.  At  that  minute  she  would  have  been  very 
glad  to  lie  down  on  the  old  stone  terrace  and  never  rise  again.  Time 
was  so  long,  it  weighed  and  weighed,  and  seemed  to  be  crushing  her. 
She  had  tried  to  be  brave,  but  her  cup  was  full,  and  she  felt  as  if  she 
could  bear  no  more,  not  one  heavy  hour  more.  This  great  weight  on 
her  heart  seemed  to  have  been  gathering  from  a  long  way  off,  to  have 
been  lasting  for  years  and  years ;  no  tears  came  to  ease  this  pain. 
Marker  had  sat  down  on  the  stone  ledge  and  was  w’iping  her  grief  in 
her  handkerchief.  Dolly  was  at  her  old  haunt  by  the  pond,  and  bend¬ 
ing  over  and  looking  into  the  depth  with  strange  circling  eyes.  This 
heavy  weight  seemed  to  be  weighing  her  dowm  and  drawing  her  to  the 
very  brink  of  tlie  old  pond.  She  longed  to  be  at  rest,  to  go  one  step 
beyond  the  present,  to  be  lying  straight  in  the  murky  grey  w’ater,  rest¬ 
ing  and  at  peace.’ 


But  this  mood  was  not  to  last  for  ever.  Something,  cer¬ 
tainly,  must  have  been  radically  wrong  in  the  economy  of 
things,  if  one  who  had  thus  deeply  passed  through  the  fires  of 
trial  and  sorrow  should  have  found  no  haven  at  last — even  a 
merely  human  haven.  There  was  too  great  a  wealth  of  tender¬ 
ness  in  Dorothea  to  be  scattered  upon  the  four  winds.  Her 
true  goal  was  to  bring  happiness  somewhere,  to  somebody,  at 
some  time.  And  in  the  proper  order  of  things,  like  a  dove  at 
rest,  she  found  her  felicity  in  the  love  of  Fraiik  Haban.  Here 
is  how  it  came  about  one  day  when  the  fidgety,  jealous  lover 
had  been  more  than  ordinarily  fearful  of,  and  worried  by,  the 
attentions  of  Dora’s  cousin,  Jonah  Henley.  They  were  walk¬ 
ing  together  in  a  favourite  spot  and  the  conversation  turned  in 
this  wise  and  with  this  result : — 


‘  “  Happiness,”  said  Frank,  lingering,  and  bitter  still,  and  looking 
round.  “  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  people  mean,  I  suppose ;  green  pas¬ 
tures  and  still  waters,  and  if  one  can  be  satisfied  with  grass,  so  much 
the  better  for  oneself ;  one  may  enjoy  all  the  things  one  didn’t  particu¬ 
larly  want — and  watch  another  man  win  the  prize;  another,  perhaps, 

who  doesn’t  even - ”  Frank  stopped  short — what  was  he  saying  ? 

He  might  be  giving  pain,  and  he  hated  himself  and  his  ill  humour, 
jarring  and  jangling  in  the  peaceful  serenity. 

‘  But  Dolly  finished  the  sentence  calmly  enough.  “  Who  doesn’t 
care  for  it ;  perhaps  the  prize  isn’t  worth  having,”  she  said  very  slowly. 
She  did  not  think  of  herself  until  she  had  spoken  ;  then  suddenly  her 
heart  began  to  beat,  and  slie  blushed  crimson ;  for  her  eyes  met  his, 
and  his  looks  spoke  plainly  enough — so  plainly,  that  Dolly’s  grey  orbs 
fell  beneath  that  fixed  dreamy  gaze.  It  seemed  to  look  through  her 
heart.  Could  he  read  all  that  she  was  thinking  ?  Ah !  he  might  read 
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her  heart,  for  she  was  only  thinking  as  she  stood  there  of  all  her  friend’s 
long  fidelity  and  steady  friendship.  What  had  she  ever  done  to  deserve 
it  all  ?  And  her  heart  seemed  to  answer  her  thought  with  a  strange 
silent  response.  Now  she  might  own  to  herself  the  blessing  of  his  un¬ 
failing  friendship ;  it  was  no  longer  a  wrong  to  any  human  being. 
Even  if  she  were  never  anything  more  to  him,  she  might  openly  and 
gratefully  accept  his  help  and  his  interest ;  acknowledge  the  blessing, 
the  new  life  it  had  brought  her.  She  had  struggled  so  long  to  keep  the 
feeling  hidden  away,  it  was  an  unspeakable  relief  to  have  nothing  more 
to  conceal  from  herself  nor  from  others — nothing  more.  She  knew  at 
last  that  she  loved  him,  and  she  was  not  ashamed.  What  a  journey 
she  had  travelled  since  they  had  stood  by  tlie  spring  that  autumn  day, 
not  a  year  ago  ;  what  terrible  countries  she  had  visited,  and  had  it 
come  to  this  once  more  ?  Might  she  love  now  in  happiness  as  well  as 
in  sorrow  ?  Was  she  not  happy  standing  in  this  golden  hollow,  with 
the  person  whom  she  loved  best  in  all  the  world  ?  No  other  human 
being  was  in  sight,  nothing  but  the  old  shady  village,  floating  into  over¬ 
flowing  green,  the  §leepy  haycocks,  the  empty  barn,  the  heaping  hy  on 
the  wall,  the  sunlight  slanting  upon  the  silence.  She  did  not  mean  to 
speak,  but  Frank,  in  this  utter  silence,  heard  her  secret  thought  at  last. 
“  Don’t  you  know  ?  ”  said  Dorothea.  “  Oh  !  Frank,  don’t  you  know  ?  ” 
Did  she  speak  the  words,  or  look  them  ?  He  could  scarcely  tell,  only 
with  unutterable  tenderness  and  thankfulness  in  his  heart  he  knew  that 
she  was  his,  that  life  is  kind,  that  true  hearts  do  come  together,  that 
one  moment  of  such  happiness  and  completeness  lights  up  a  whole 
night’s  wild  chaos,  and  reveals  the  sweetness  of  a  dawning  world.’ 

And  thus  the  story  ends — somewhat  in  the  good  old  orthodox 
way,  perhaps,  but  not  till  after  the  heroine  has  borne  a  long 
apprenticeship  to  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  Her  existence  had 
been  dashed  by  anxieties  and  sorrows  beneath  which  a  less 
brave  spirit  must  have  succumbed. 

If  we  were  asked  what  particular  high  moral  lesson  ‘  Old 
‘  Kensington  ’  was  intended  to  teach,  we  should  answer  we  do 
not  know.  W e  apprehend  that  it  is  not  intended  to  inculcate 
any.  We  do  not  care  whether  it  is  or  no.  When  a  book 
breathes  the  earnest  spirit  of  a  true,  healthy  morality  on  every 
page,  it  would  be  almost  absurd  to  ask  if  it  had  any  one  special 
bearing  upon  morals.  The  best  testimonial  of  a  novel  is  its 
truthfulness  to  life  ;  but  it  may  have  superadded  to  that,  and 
concurrently  with  the  progress  of  the  story,  those  forcible 
judgments- — most  forcible  frequently  when  indirectly  de¬ 
livered — which  leave  the  reader  in  no  doubt  as  to  what  is 
deserving  of  censure,  what  of  derision,  and  what  of  praise.  If 
we  had  any  fault  to  find  with  Miss  Thackeray’s  style,  it  would 
be  that  it  was  almost  too  idyllic.  Though  strong  it  is  very 
quiet,  and  we  occasionally  look  for  the  white  heat  of  passion 
without  obtaining  it.  Every  page,  however,  demonstrates  the 
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author’s  keen  appreciation  of,  and  sympathy  with  Nature.  She 
is  also  able  to  grasp  her  subtle  influences  upon  various  cha¬ 
racters,  till  we  can  see  how  she  has  worked  upon  them  in 
periods  of  delight  or  sorrow.  Observe  the  singular  delicacy  of 
observation,  feeling,  and  expression  in  the  following  passages : 

‘  They  have  been  advancing  in  the  shadow  of  the  hedges,  through 
the  gaps  of  which  tliey  can  see  people  at  work  in  the  sunshiny  cabbage- 
fields.  Then  they  come  to  Earl’s  Court,  and  its  quaint  old  row  of 
houses,  with  their  lattices  stuffed  with  spring  flowers,  and  so  to  the 
pond  by  the  road-side  (how  cool  and  deep  it  looked  as  they  passed  by), 
and  then  by  the  wicket-gate  they  wander  into  Penfold’s  orchard,  of 
which  some  of  the  trees  are  still  in  flower,  and  where  Lady  Sarah  is 
soon  established  on  the  stump  of  a  tree.  Her  magazine  pages  flutter 
as  the  warm,  sweet  winds  come  blowing  from  across  the  fields — the 
shadows  travel  on  so  quietly  that  you  cannot  tell  when  they  go  or 
whither.  There  is  no  sound  but  a  little  calf  bleating  somewhere. 
Rhoda  is  picking  daisies  in  the  shade,  Dolly  is  chirping  to  herself  by 
the  hedge  that  separates  the  orchard  from  the  Penfolds’  garden.  There 
is  a  ditch  along  one  part  of  the  hedge,  with  a  tangle  of  grass  and  dock- 
leaves  and  mallows ;  a  bird  flies  out  of  the  hedge,  close  by  Dolly’s  nose, 
and  goes  thrilling  and  chirping  up  into  the  sky,  where  the  stars  are  at 
night ;  the  daisies  and  buttercups  look  so  big,  the  grass  is  so  long  and 
so  green ;  there  are  two  purple  flowers  with  long  stalks  close  at  hand, 
but  Dolly  does  not  pick  them ;  her  little  heart  seems  to  shake  like  the 
bird’s  song,  it  is  all  so  pretty ;  the  dandelions  are  like  lamps  burning. 
She  tries  to  think  she  is  a  bird,  and  that  she  lives  in  the  beautiful 
hedges.’ 

‘  Somewhere  in  the  fairyland  of  Dorothea’s  imagination  rises  a 
visionary  city,  w’ith  towers  and  gables  straggling  against  the  sky.  The 
streets  go  up  hill  and  down  hill,  leading  by  cloisters  and  gateways  and 
bywalls,  behind  which  gardens  are  lying  like  lakes  of  green  anfong  the 
stones  and  the  ivy.  A  thrush  is  singing,  and  the  shrill  echoes  of  some 
boyish  melancholy  voices  come  from  a  chapel  hard  by.  It  is  a  chapel 
with  a  pile  of  fantastic  columns  standing  in  tlie  quiet  corner  of  a  lane. 
All  round  the  side  door  are  niches  and  winding  galleries,  branches 
•wreathing,  placed  there  by  faithful  hands,  crisp  saints  beatified  in  stony 
glory.  Are  these,  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  as  one  looks  at  the  generous 
old  piles,  the  stones  that  cry  out  now-a-days  when  men  are  silent? 
They  have,  for  the  last  century  or  two,  uttered  warnings  and  praises  to 
many  a  generation  iiassing  by;  speaking  to  some  of  a  bygone  faith,  to 
others  of  a  living  one.  They  still  tell  of  past  love  and  hope,  and  of 
past  and  present  charity.’ 

‘  Passing  the  green  beech  and  the  two  cut  yew-trees,  she  came  to  the 
placid  pond  in  its  stone  basin  at  the  end  of  the  garden.  There  it  lay 
in  its  darkness  and  light.  There  were  the  gold-fish  wide  awake,  dart¬ 
ing  and  gaping  as  they  rose  to  the  surface ;  and  the  water  reflected  the 
sky  and  the  laurel-bushes,  and  the  chipped  stone  edge  of  the  basin. 
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When  Dorothea  came  and  looked  over  the  brink  she  saw  her  own 
smiling,  disjointed  lace  looking  up  at  her.  It  was  not  so  bright  a  face 
ss  her  own,  somehow.  It  looked  up  grey  and  sad  from  out  of  this 
trembling,  mystical  looking-glass.  What  was  it?  A  cloud  passing 
overhead,  a  little,  soil,  fleecy,  white  cloud  bobbing  along,  and  then 
some  birds  flying  by,  and  then  a  rustle  among  the  leaves.  It  was  only 
0  moment,  during  which  it  had  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  throb  of  nature 
beat  a  little  more  slowly,  and  as  if  its  rhythm  had  halted  for  an  instant ; 
and  in  that  moment  the  trouble  of  the  night  before,  the  doubt  of  herself, 
came  back  to  her.  Sometimes  Dorothea  had  wondered,  sts  others  have 
done  before  her,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  real  happiness  in  nature. 
Do  clouds  love  to  sail  quickly  on  the  wind  ?  Are  pools  glad  to  lie 
placid  refracting  the  sunshine  ?  When  the  trees  rustle,  is  it  just  a 
chatter  and  a  quiver,  or  the  thrill  of  life  answering  life  ?  The  thought 
of  a  living  nature  without  consciousness  had  always  seemed  to  her  in¬ 
expressibly  sad.  She  had  sometimes  thought  how  sad  a  human  life 
might  be  that  was  just  a  human  life,  living  and  Avorking  and  playing, 
and  coming  to  an  end  ono  day,  and  falling  to  the  ground.  It  was,  in 
truth,  not  very  unlike  the  life  she  might  have  led  herself,  and  now — 
now  she  Avas  alone  no  longer.  There  was  a  meaning  to  life  noAv,  for 
Henley  loved  her.  She  thought  this,  and  then,  seeing  a  spider’s  web 
suddenly  gleam  Avitli  a  long  lightning  dash,  she  turned  with  another 
glad  spring  of  youth  to  the  light.’ 

And  there  is  not  less  poAver  of  observation  and  analysis  of 
the  inner  feelings  of  the  heart,  in  such  sentences  as  the  follow¬ 
ing:— 

‘  Who  says  angels  must  be  all  young  and  splendid ;  will  there  not 
be  some  comforting  ones,  shabby  and  tender,  Avhose  radiance  does  not 
dazzle  nor  bcAvilder  ;  whose  faces  are  worn,  perhaps,  Avhile  their  stars 
shine  with  a  gentle  tremulous  light,  more  soothing  to  our  aching,  earth- 
boimd  hearts  than  the  glorious  radiance  of  brighter  spirits  ?  ’ 

‘  There  tire  tAvo  great  classes  of  Avomen — those  Avho  minister,  and 
those  Avho  are  taken  care  of  by  others ;  and  the  bom  care-takers  and 
workers  are  apt  to  chafe  in  early  life,  before  people  Avill  recognise  their 
right  to  do.  Something  is  wrong,  tempers  go  wrong,  hearts  beat 
passionately,  boil  over,  ache  for  nothing  at  all ;  they  want  to  comfort 
people,  to  live,  to  love,  to  come  and  go,  to  feel  they  are  at  work.  It 
may  be  Avholesome  discipline  for  such  natimes  to  live  for  years  in  a 
kingdom  of  education  of  shadows  and  rules.  They  may  practise  their 
self-denial  on  the  keys  of  the  piano,  they  may  translate  their  hearts’ 
interest  into  German  e.xercises  and  back  into  English  again ;  but  that 
is  poor  work,  and  so  far  the  upper  classes  pay  a  cruel  penalty  unknoAvn 
to  girls  of  a  humbler  birth.’ 

*  Hoav  many  stupid  people  there  are  Avho  have  a  touch  of  genius 
about  them.  It  Avould  be  hard  to  say  in  Avhat  it  consists.  They  may 
be  dull,  sloAv,  cross  at  times,  ill-informed,  but  you  feel  there  is  some¬ 
thing  that  outweighs  dulness,  crossness,  AA'ant  of  information.’ 
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‘  The  light  was  gone  out ;  that  one  flash  of  happiness  had  shown  him 
his  own  disappointment  all  the  more  plainly.  We  don’t  hope,  and  yet 
our  hearts  sink  with  disappointment:  we  expect  nothing,  but  that 
nothing  overwhelms  us.’ 

‘  To  each  one  of  us  comes  the  thought  of  those  who  live  most  again, 
when  we  hear  of  a  generous  deed,  of  a  truthful  word  spoken ;  of  those 
who  hated  evil  and  loved  the  trutli,  for  the  truth  was  in  them  and 
common  to  all ;  of  those  whose  eyes  were  wise  to  see  the  angels  in  the 
field  at  work  among  the  devils.  .  .  .  The  blessing  is  ours  of  their  love 
for  great  and  noble  things.  We  may  not  all  be  gifted  with  the  divinest 
fires  of  their  nobler  insight  and  wider  imagination,  but  we  may  learn 
to  live  as  they  did,  and  to  seek  a  deeper  grasp  of  life,  a  more  generous 
sympathy.’ 

Beyond  all  question  the  great  central  point  of  attraction  in 
‘  Old  Kensington  ’  is  the  character  of  its  heroine.  She  stands 
forth  with  a  sharp  cris2)ness  of  outline  which  is  not  the  case 
with  the  heroines  in  the  author’s  j)revious  works.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  watch  her  development  from  the  point  where  she  is 
first  introduced  to  us  at  Church  House  to  that  time  when  the 
light  again  shines  after  the  night  of  adversity  with  which  she 
is  visited,  and  she  attains  an  undisturbed  rest  of  spirit.  All 
the  incidents  of  the  story  are  so  woven  as  to  enhance  our 
interest  in  the  principal  figure,  and  to  britig  her  into  greater 
prominence.  AVith  the  most  natural  sequence,  and  no  revul¬ 
sion  or  change  of  mental  constitution,  each  step  that  she  takes 
leads  upward  to  the  final  end  which  the  author  has  in  view 
for  her.  She  is  suffered  to  escape  none  of  those  trials  which 
come  to  everybody  in  real  life,  but  from  which,  strange  to  say, 
many  novelists  utterly  exempt  their  chief  charactei’s.  It  used 
to  be  thought  that  the  world  could  not  be  interested  in  a  hero 
or  heroine  unless  he  or  she  were  drawn  in  the  most  romantic 
mould,  and  was  sent  through  society  with  something  of  the 
power  of  Cinderella.  The  hero  was  never  to  stumble,  never 
to  fall,  never  to  be  weak,  and,  above  all,  never  to  be  common¬ 
place,  the  meaning  of  that,  of  course,  being  that  he  was  to 
appear  with  a  character  as  widely  different  from  the  average 
man  as  possible.  Occasionally,  we  have  had  variations  from 
this  class  of  hero,  and  have  been  favoured  with  subjects  for 
our  admiration  who  by  some  fortuitousness  have  escaped  their 
apotheosis  on  the  gallows.*  Aliss  Thackeray  is  one  of  the  few 
writers  we  possess  who  pertains  to  neither  of  these  schools. 
She  has  studied  better  models,  and  he  who  has  evidently  been 
her  chief  study  will  materially  aid  in  bringing  her  genius  to 
perfection.  Though  he  is  gone,  a  great  deal  of  his  influence 
remains,  and  we  perceive  it  in  *  Old  Kensington  ’  much  more 
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than  in  her  earlier  novels.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  Ave 
refer  to  the  influence  of  the  author  of  ‘  Vanity  Fair.’  The 
genius  Avas  indubitably  stronger  in  the  father,  though  the 
quality  is  the  same  in  the  daughter.  As  might  be  expected, 
there  is  a  greater  infusion  of  tenderness  in  the  latter,  and  the 
humour  Avhich  plays  about  her  pages  is  like  sheet  lightning 
compared  w-ith  the  blue  forked  flashes  which  presaged  destruc¬ 
tion  in  the  other.  In  both,  hoAvever,  there  is  the  same  pene¬ 
trating  glance  Avhich  gets  beneath  the  outer  surface  of  men  and 
things,  and  puts  the  Avriter  in  the  commanding  position  of 
being  able  to  introduce  to  us  real  men  and  Avomen,  and  not 
fihadoAvs.  In  Miss  Thackeray  this  poAver  may  not  yet  be  so 
rich  and  full,  but  there  is  promise  that  it  Avill  be.  We  cannot 
say  that  all  her  characters  are  lifted  above  the  reproach  of 
being  lay  figures,  but  in  ‘  Old  Kensington  ’  she  has  given  us 
more  than  the  average  of  flesh  and  blood  creations.  There  are 
at  least  five  or  six  distinct  individualities ;  such  men  and 
Avomen  as  Ave  have  met,  and  AV'ho  are  reproduced  Avith  a  faith¬ 
ful  pencil.  They  are  none  the  less  true  because  they  are  made 
to  attend  as  satellites  round  the  sun  of  the  Avhole  Avork ;  they 
may  not  be  beings  of  the  most  exalted  type,  but  that  they  are 
extremely  natural  is,  avc  think,  beyond  question. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  male  personages  in  ‘  Old  Kensington  ’ 
are  comparatively  poor  and  insipid.  The  reproach  is  possibly 
to  some  extent  true.  Neither  George  Vanborough  nor  Robert 
Henley  is  equal  to  Rhoda  Paniell  or  Dolly  Vanborough.  The 
chief  strength  of  an  author  must  lie  someAvhere,  and  AA-ith  Miss 
Thackeray,  as  yet,  it  doubtless  lies  in  the  delineation  of  her  oavu 
sex.  But  it  should  also  be  remembered  that  in  the  characters 
of  Robert  Henley  and  George  Vanborough  she  has  not  chosen 
types  of  an  exalted  description  which  could  afford  a  fair  basis 
for  the  test  of  her  capacity  in  draAving  the  opposite  sex. 
Still,  neither  of  the  male  characters  named  can  be  called  a  lay 
figure — that  is,  in  the  sense  of  lacking  life,  animation.  The 
novelist’s  part  has  been  Avell  done,  but  the  subjects  Avere  un¬ 
promising.  There  was  nothing  to  get  out  of  them,  and  dis¬ 
appointment  to  some  extent  is  the  natural  result.  Frank  Raban 
is  a  better  character,  and  though  he,  as  Avell  as  the  others,  is 
used  as  a  foil  to  Dora,  there  is  yet  much  that  is  attractive  in 
his  portraiture  from  an  artistic  point  of  vicAv.  The  author  is 
never  weak  with  him.  He  is  a  real,  genuine  man,  whose  idio¬ 
syncrasies  Ave  have  no  difficulty  in  apprehending,  and  Avhose 
part  in  the  story  is  no  failure.  First  presented  to  us  under 
a  misapprehension  he  comes  in  an  unforced  manner  to  be  a 
favourite,  afad  one  in  whom  there  is  seen  to  be  great  depth  of 
good. 
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Another  fact  which  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  Miss 
Thackeray  in  her  art  is  her  possession  of  the  dramatic  faculty. 
Her  men  and  women  have  not  conversations  found  for  them 
and  put  into  their  mouths  whether  suitable  or  no,  but,  as  it 
were,  they  find  their  own  language.  This  harmony  of  cha¬ 
racter  and  language  is  one  of  the  chief  points  of  strength  with 
Miss  Thackeray.  In  fact  the  careful  observer  wll  see  that  to 
this  is  due  in  great  measure  the  success  of  this  story.  Where 
is  its  plot — that  great  back-bone  of  so  many  novels,  and  without 
which  the  whole  fabric  would  tumble  to  pieces?  There  is 
scarcely  any.  The  incidents  are  not  very  striking ;  they  are  at 
times  very  sad,  and  they  are  always  very  natural.  There  are 
no  great  surprises,  stupendous  crimes,  and  prodigious  suc¬ 
cesses.  There  is  no  mystery,  no  deed  which  causes  the  hair  to 
stand  on  end,  and  to  weigh  like  a  nightmare  on  the  spirit  for 
many  a  day  afterwards.  Everybody  has  known  tragedies 
as  deep  and  sorrows  as  keen  as  those  which  are  depicted  in 
these  pages ;  but  because  such  things  have  fallen  to  the  fate 
of  the  many  they  are  eschewed  by  inferior  craftsmen  when 
casting  about  for  materials  for  new  stories.  But  we  live 
again  in  scenes  which  are  depicted  with  a  fidelity  such  as  we 
find  in  ‘  Old  Kensington,’  and  perhaps  some  of  us  do  not  know 
how  we  can  live  and  sympathise  so  well  till  we  have  read  books 
written  by  master  hands.  It  is  part  of  their  great  value  some¬ 
times  to  rouse  a  sluggish  nature  into  the  activity  of  feeling, 
and  if  a  novelist  wei’e  called  upon  for  his  raison  (THre  he  could 
scarcely  find  a  better  one  than  this. 

Of  the  faults  of  the  book  we  have  little  to  say.  Like 
every  other  work,  it  is  not  without  them,  but  they  are  very 
inconsiderable  when  placed  beside  its  merits.  The  novel  was 
first  published  in  a  serial  form,  and  when  that  is  the  case 
the  author  evidently  considers  he  has  to  work  for  ends  which 
would  not  certainly  exist  were  he  writing  the  whole  work  for 
one  issue.  There  is  a  periodical  straining  after  effect  with 
every  portion  as  it  is  called  upon  to  appear  from  the  press 
which  a  writer  should  not  be  subjected  to.  It  is  possible  to 
avoid  this,  but  it  is  very  seldom  done.  We  do  not  know  that  it 
exists  to  any  large  extent  here ;  but  we  do  notice  that  the 
style  in  some  places  is  inferior  to  that  in  others.  In  certain 
pages  we  get  great  vigour  combined  with  great  lucidity ;  but 
occasionally  again  we  have  weakness  and  vagueness.  In  one 
or  two  junctures  the  interest  of  the  story  flags  beyond  the 
power,  as  we  think  at  the  moment,  of  the  author  to  raise  it 
again.  Fortunately,  this  is  not  the  case ;  the  drag  is  but  a 
momentary  one,  and  we  are  soon  led  on  as  before  at  the  will  of 
the  author  and  to  our  own  great  pleasure  and  profit. 
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Altogether,  we  are  inclined  to  rank  ‘  Old  Kensington  ’  as  the 
second  novel  of  the  season.  It  is  the  only  work  worthy  to  be 
placed  after  the  chef-eTeeuvre  of  George  Eliot — ‘  Middle- 
‘  march.’  It  is  true  we  have  had  a  third  work  by  a  writer  of 
high  and  deserved  eminence,  the  ‘  Kenelm  Chillingly  ’  of  the 
late  Lord  Lytton,  his  latest  bequest  in  fiction  (with  the  excej)- 
tion  of  ‘  The  Parisians  ’),  but  we  are  inclined  to  regard  it 
rather  as  a  brilliant  piece  of  eccentricity  than  as  a  novel  with 
the  usual  orthodox  pretensions.  Indeed  it  is  a  romance  rather 
than  a  novel,  for  there  is  not  in  it  a  character  which  could 
really  have  existed,  or  an  incident  which  could  really  have 
occurred.  Philosophers  do  not  roam  about  the  world  to  tame 
prize-fighters,  or  to  take  a  mythological  view  of  modern  society. 
We  may,  in  fact,  dismiss  any  comparison  between  it  and  ‘  Old 
‘  Kensington  ’  at  once.  With  regard  to  George  Eliot,  however, 
a  comparison  will  not  fail  to  be  suggested  between  the  Doro¬ 
thea  of  her  masterpiece  and  the  Dorothea  in  the  work  which 
we  have  been  examining  in  the  present  article.  Dorothea 
Brooke  is  a  creation  well  established  in  the  minds  of  most 
literary  persons,  and  readers  of  current  literature  generally, 
before  these  words  reach  their  eye.  Definite  opinions  will 
have  been  formed  of  her,  and  she  has  doubtless  been  accepted 
almost  everywhere  as  a  very  great  and  very  original  cha¬ 
racter.  So  she  is :  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  this  opinion. 
An  entirely  "new  creation,  or  some  grand  phase  of  a  character 
not  -wholly  apprehended  hitherto,  is  so  rare  amongst  novel- 
writers  that  we  can  ill  afford  to  pass  over  what  comes  to  us 
with  such  veritable  jiower  as  the  limning  of  George  Eliot’s 
best  and  greatest  heroine.  But  let  us  examine  for  a  moment 
the  points  in  which  she  differs  from  the  heroine  of  Miss 
Thackeray.  The  existence  of  a  Dorothea  Brooke  is  not  quite 
an  impossibility,  though  an  improbability :  the  existence  of 
a  Dorothea  Vanborough  is  not  an  improbability  at  all,  but  a 
matter  rather  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  will  probably  be  said 
at  the  outset  that  the  creation  loses  on  that  account.  Not  at 
all.  Is  Sophia  Western  an  improbable  character  ?  or  Emilia  ? 
or  Ethel  Newcome?  The  truth  is,  a  commonplace  person  can 
always  be  lifted  up  for  the  world’s  admiration  when  sketched 
by  true  genius.  Dorothea  Vanborough  is  in  many  respects  a 
superior  character  to  Dorothea  Brooke.  The  lesson  of  her  life 
will  appeal  to  more  hearts,  and  have  a  more  direct  response. 
Miss  Brooke  was  grander  and  more  Impressive  in  conception 
probably  ;  but  there  we  behold  a  great  wealth  of  genius  em¬ 
ployed  on  an  acknowledged  failure.  She  is  represented  as 
unable  to  reach  the  lofty  standard  she  had  set  up  for  herself 
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and  her  yearnings  are  unsatisfied.  The  desire  of  the  angel 
was  united  to  the  volitions  of  humanity.  She  is  the  Saint 
Theresa  of  an  unfulfilled  life.  Dorothea  Vanborough,  quite 
as  noble  and  sincere,  had  a  less  comprehensive  and  ecstatic 
vision,  but  she  had  the  counterbalancing  advantage  of  being 
more  useful  to  the  beings  amongst  whom  she  moved.  Both 
suffered  much  and  keenly ;  but  the  picture  of  Dorothea  Brooke 
as  wo  last  see  her  is  one  of  intense  melancholy ;  it  is  like 
that  of  a  weeping  Madonna,  beautiful,  but  inexpressibly  sad. 
Dorothea  Vanborough,  on  the  contrary,  has  not  failed:  her 
ideal  has  not  been  too  high ;  but  she  has  passed  out  of  the 
perplexities  and  the  sorrows  of  her  early  career  into  the  sweet 
calm  of  womanhood,  and  realises  exactly  the  conditions  of  such 
a  being  as  Wordsworth  describes  when  he  says : — 

*  A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 

To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command ; 

And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright. 

With  something  of  an  angel  light.’ 

We  have  read  this  story  with  unmixed  pleasure,  and  trust  it 
may  not  be  long  before  Miss  Thackeray  delights  her  numerous 
readers  with  another  proof  of  her  rich  and  fertile  powers. 
Before  we  opened  ‘  Old  Kensington  ’  the  public  had  already 
signified  its  approval  of  it  by  demanding  a  second  edition,  and 
we  trust  we  have  shown  some  grounds  for  the  belief  that  the 
popular  judgment  has  in  this  instance  not  been  misplaced. 
For  our  own  part  we  readily  subscribe  to  its  extraordinary 
merits.  W e  should  have  thought  it  dangerous  for  a  writer  to 
bear  the  same  name  as  the  author  of  ‘  The  Netvcomes’:  after 
reading  this  novel  by  ^liss  Thackeray  we  think  so  no  longer. 


Art.  VIII. — Rude  Stone  Monuments  in  all  Countries :  Their 
Ages  and  Uses.  By  James  Fergusson,  D.C.L.,  F.K.S., 
&c.  London :  1872. 

EARLY  thirteen  years  ago  *  we  examined  the  evidence  on 
which  Mr.  Fergusson  justified  his  position  that  the  build¬ 
ing  now  known  as  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  or  the  Mosque  of 
Omar  is  the  church  which  Constantine  built  over  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  The  conclusion  forced  upon  us  was  that  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson’s  discovery  received  no  support  from  the  documentary 
history  of  the  buddings,  while  it  involved  the  portentous  notion 
that  the  place  of  common  execution  was  barely  more  than  a 

*  Ed.  Review,  Oct.  1860.  Art.,  *  The  Churches  of  the  Holy  Land.' 
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stone’s  throw  from  the  northern  wall  of  the  Temple.  The 
expression  of  our  re^et  that  Mr.  Fergusson  should  have  pro-  • 
pounded  a  theory  which  impugns  known  facts  and  contradicts 
the  historical  records  connected  with  the  subject  for  fifteen 
hundred  years  called  forth  from  him  a  rejoinder,*  to  which,  in 
spite  of  his  warning  that  our  silence  would  be  taken  as  allow- 
ing  judgment  to  go  by  default,  we  have  not  replied.  Of  the 
tone  and  style  of  that  reply  we  say  nothing ;  nor  do  we  much 
care  to  defend  ourselves  against  the  insinuation  of  utter  in¬ 
capacity  for  dealing  with  questions  of  architectural  evidence, 
or  of  personal  motives  for  entering  into  the  controversy.  The 
welcome  which  we  gave  to  his  *  History  of  Architecture  ’  f  may 
serve  to  acquit  us  of  unworthy  prejudices;  and  it  may  be 
enough  to  say  now  that  we  remained  silent  not  merely  because 
we  felt  that  Mr.  Fergusson ’s  reply  had  not  improved  his  case, 
but  in  full  confidence  that  further  explorations  would  decisively 
refute  a  theory  which  we  were  compelled  to  dismiss  as  pre¬ 
posterous.  These  explorations  have  fully  justified  the  antici¬ 
pations  of  Professor  Willis  that  under  the  Sakrah  or  rock 
which  covers  nearly  the  whole  area  beneath  the  dome  of  Omar 
the  drains  would  be  found  which  carried  off  the  blood  of  the 
victims  slain  on  the  great  altar  of  sacrifice.  With  this  dis¬ 
covery  Mr.  Fergusson ’s  theory  falls  to  the  ground;  but  the 
catastrophe  carries  with  it  an  instructive  lesson.  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson’s  conclusion  was  grounded  chiefly  or  almost  wholly  on 
architectural  as  distinguished  from  documentary  evidence,  and 
on  his  power  of  interpreting  it  rightly.  For  the  exercise  of  his 
power  he  claimed  the  right  conferred  by  the  experience  of  a 
lifetime  devoted  to  the  study  of  architecture.  On  like  grounds 
Niebuhr  claimed  for  himself  a  certain  faculty  of  divination  by 
which  he  could  piece  together  the  broken  fragments  of  ancient 
Roman  tradition ;  but  the  result  scarcely  justifies  a  blind  tnist, 
or  indeed  any  trust  at  all,  in  who  profess  to  have  acquired 
this  vague  and  elastic  faculty.  We  may  take  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
description  of  the  process  by  which  his  theories  are  worked 
out: — 

‘  The  moment  I  saw  jMr.  Catherwood’s  drawings,  it  was  as  if  he  had 
laid  before  me  a  clearly-copied  inscription  in  a  language  I  was  perfectly 
familiar  with,  and  which  said  :  “  This  is  the  church  which  I,  Constan- 
“  tine,  erected  over  the  Holy  Cave  in  which  the  body  of  om:  blessed 


*  Notes  on  the  Site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  Being  an 
answer  to  an  article  in  the  Ed.  Review,  No.  CCXXVIH.  London : 
1861. 
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“  Lord  was  laid.”  All  that  was  further  required  was  that  I  should 
satisfy  myself  that  the  inscription  was  not  a  ibrgery,  and  that  there  was 
no  inherent  impossibility  of  its  being  what  it  purported  to  be.’  * 

AVe  should  not  have  returned  now  to  this  old  discussion  but 
for  the  significant  fact  that  Mr.  Fergusson’s  failure  to  read  that 
inscription  aright  affects  all  theories  which  he  may  propound 
on  alleged  architectural  or  historical  evidence.  If  we  follow 
him  at  all  it  must  be  under  a  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
road  by  which  he  invites  us  to  walk  shall  not  lead  us  eij  ovov 
troKas.  We  have  gone  patiently  over  the  ground  of  his  specu¬ 
lations  at  Jerusalem;  and  we  must  hold  ourselves  justified  in 
declining  to  accompany  him  on  a  path  to  which  we  can  see  no 
end,  if  we  find  at  the  outset  that  the  reasons  given  for  entering 
on  it  are  vague,  inconsistent,  or  contradictory.  It  is  almost 
as  surprising  to  be  told  that  the  megalithic  monuments  of  this 
island  belong  to  the  period  which  intervened  between  the 
Roman  occupation  and  the  Teutonic  conquest  of  the  country 
as  that  Constantine  built  the  mosque  of  Omar ;  and  it  is  but 
fair  to  Mr.  Fergusson  to  let  him  state  the  problem  in  his  own 
way,  and  to  give  his  solution  in  his  own  words.  If  the  several 
statements  involve  us  in  a  labyrinth  of  incomprehensible  or 
irreconcileable  propositions,  we  may  have  possibly  to  confess  our 
ignorance  of  the  actual  date  of  these  monuments,  of  their  pur¬ 
poses,  and  of  the  people  who  raised  them;  but  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
hypothesis  must  in  any  case  be  cast  aside. 

It  can  scarcely,  indeed,  be  said  that  Mr.  Fergusson  has  any 
one  hypothesis  ;  but  the  matter  may  be  most  speedily  brought 
to  an  issue  by  confining  our  attention  first  to  the  megalithic 
remains  of  Britain.  At  the  outset  we  have  the  admission  that 
‘  the  builders  of  the  rude  stone  monuments  were  utterly  illite- 
‘  rate  and  have  left  no  written  records  of  their  erection’  (p.  2), 
while  the  monuments  have  not  only  no  inscriptions  but  not  even 
a  single  moulding  which  may  be  compared  with  the  mouldings 
of  other  structures.  In  fact,  their  utter  ignorance  of  letters 
was  the  very  cause  which  impelled  them  to  erect  these  cum¬ 
brous  masses  in  the  hope  that  they  might  tell  the  tale  of  past 
battles  and  preserve  the  memory  of  departed  heroes.  AYith 
special  emphasis  Mr.  Fergusson  asserts  that  an  inscri[)tion 
would  have  done  far  more  to  commemorate  the  battle  at  Ave¬ 
bury  than  the  200  or  300  stones  set  up  at  that  place,  and  adds 
that  ‘  because  they  could  not  write,  they  raised  them,  and  for 
‘  that  reason  also  left  us  the  problem  of  finding  out  why  they 
‘did  so’ (p.  73).  Yet  at  the  same  time  they  were  generally 

*  Notes  on  the  Site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  p.  14. 
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erected,  we  are  told,  ‘  by  partially  civilised  races  after  they 
‘  had  come  in  contact  with  the  Romans  ’  (p.  27).  Since  then 
these  monuments  cannot  speak  for  themselves,  their  dates,  if 
they  are  to  be  ascertained  at  all,  must  be  learnt  from  written 
or  traditional  history.  Accordingly  Mr.  Fergusson  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  such  a  history  exists  (p.  19);  but  when  he  comes 
to  treat  of  Avebury  and  Stonehenge  he  deplores  the  lack  of 
any  acknowledged  facts  or  accepted  data  with  regard  to  these 
megalithic  remains  (p.  61),  and  still  more  the  darkness  which 
so  shrouds  the  age  of  Arthur  that  ‘  many  well-informed  persons 
‘doubt’  whether  King  Arthur  ever  lived  (p.  114).  He  never¬ 
theless  feels  assured  that  the  men  who  fell  on  Arthur’s  side  in 
his  ‘  twelfth  and  greatest  battle  were  buried  in  the  ring  at 
‘  Avebury,  and  that  those  who  survived  raised  these  stones 
‘  and  the  mound  at  Silbury  in  the  vain  hope  that  they  would 
‘  convey  to  their  latest  posterity  the  memory  of  their  prowess  ’ 
(p.  89).  If  Mr.  Fergusson  be  right,  their  hope  was  by  no 
means  vain,  and  it  is  only  our  own  fault  that  the  fact  is  not  as 
generally  known  as  the  Gunpowder  Plot  or  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  •  Stonehenge  was  a  work  of  the  same  time.  It  was 
built  first,  he  believes,  as  the  tomb  of  Uther  Pendragon,  and 
here  also  were  the  graves  of  Aurelius  and  of  Constantine, 
Arthur’s  nephew  (p.  109).  But  these  are  things  of  which  at 
best  we  can  only  say,  in  Mr.  Grote’s  often-repeated  words,  that 
if  the  possibility  of  them  cannot  be  denied,  so  neither  can  their 
reality  be  affirmed.  We  cannot  take  even  the  existence  of 
Uther  Pendragon  on  the  authority  of  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth ; 
still  less  can  we  regard  as  throwing  any  light  on  the  building 
of  Stonehenge  a  statement  which,  so  far  as  the  words  go,  may 
mean  only  that  the  bodies  of  these  three  heroes  were  laid  to 
rest  in  a  burying-place  already  ancient.  Indeed,  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson’s  position  can  be  established  only  by  bringing  together 
evidence  which  is  in  his  judgment  cumulative.  The  process  is 
unfortunately  tortuous,  and  facts  of  the  same  kind  are  fre¬ 
quently  interpreted  in  different  ways.  The  silence  of  Caesar 
and  Tacitus  is  held  to  prove,  so  far  as  negative  evidence  can 
prove  anything,  that  these  buildings  did  not  exist  in  their  day. 
The  Via  Badonica  passed  so  close  to  Silbury  Hill  that  the 
Romans  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  circles  of  Avebury 
and  Stonehenge ;  still  less  could  they  have  failed  to  see  the 
dolmens  which  stud  the  angle  of  Gaul  which  now  bears  the 
name  of  Brittany  (p.  20).  But  if  these  monuments  are  un¬ 
noticed  by  Roman  writers,  they  are  seemingly  not  more  krto^vn 
to  Bede,  in  whose  time  the  buildings  were  scarcely  two  cen¬ 
turies  old,  and  who  takes  a  manifest  interest  in  the  arts  and 
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structures  of  his  age.  Strange  to  say,  however,  the  silence  of 
Bede  tells  as  much  in  favour  of  their  existence  as  that  of  Cajsar 
and  Tacitus  told  against  it  So  adroit  and  so  crucial  in  the 
interests  of  his  theory  is  Mr.  Fergusson’s  reasoning  on  this 
point  that  it  must  be  given  in  his  own  words. 

‘  In  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  where  histories  either  written  or 
oral  exist,  they  are  filled  with  the  exploits  of  favourite  national  heroes 
— as  Arthur  was ;  while,  even  where  they  are  fullest  and  most  diffuse, 
it  is  the  rarest  possible  thing  to  find  in  them  a  record  of  the  building 
of  any  temple  or  tomb.  From  the  building  of  the  Parthenon  to  the 
completion  of  Henry  VIII.’s  (sfc)  chapel,  the  notices  of  buildings  in 
general  histories  are  as  few  and  meagre  as  may  be,  and  are  comprised 
in  a  few  paragraphs  scattered  through  many  hundred  volumes.  No 
one,  I  am  convinced,  who  has  thought  twice  on  the  subject  would 
expect  to  find  any  notice  of  buildings  in  the  few  pages  which  are  all  we 
possess  of  history  between  the  departure  of  the  Romans  and  the  time  of 
the  Venerable  Bede;  yet  the  absence  of  record  is  the  argument  which, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  has  had  more  influence  on  the  popular  mind  than 
almost  any  other.  Too  generally  it  is  assumed  that,  as  we  know 
nothing  about  them,  they  must  be  old.  To  me,  on  the  contrary, 
nothing  appears  so  extremely  improbable  as  that  the  builders,  while 
leaving  no  record  of  their  exploits,  should  have  left  any  written  accounts 
of  the  erection  of  the  Rude  Stone  Monuments.’  (P.  114.) 

Assuredly,  if  they  were  so  absolutely  illiterate  as  Mr.  Fer¬ 
gusson  has  represented  them,  a  written  record  would  be  im¬ 
possible  ;  but  this  is  no  reason  w’hy  the  barrow  at  Silbury  and 
the  mightier  fabric  of  Stonehenge  should  not  have  found  a 
place  in  national  songs  as  much  as  the  cairns  which  Trojans 
and  Acliaians  are  said  to  have  raised  on  the  shores  of  the  broad 
Hellespontos.  If  we  may  venture  to  draw  any  conclusions 
from  the  oral  or  written  literature  of  a  country,  we  might 
perhaps  more  fairly  infer  that  the  men  who  fought  under 
Hector  and  Agamemnon  belonged,  like  the  builders  of  Ave¬ 
bury  and  Stonehenge,  to  a  state  of  society  Avhich  had  passed 
away  before  we  reach  the  period  of  genuine  contemporary 
history.  But  we  can  only  express  our  amazement  at  the  sen¬ 
tence  which  Mr.  Fergusson  passes  even  on  what  he  calls 
general  histories.  The  pages  of  Herodotus  abound  mth  de¬ 
scriptions  of  buildings  which  he  had  himself  seen,  and  of  the 
Parthenon  we  know  not  only  when  and  by  whom  it  was  built, 
but  what  it  cost.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  more.  We  are  not 
bound  to  confine  ourselves  to  general  histories ;  and  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  scantiness  of  materials  for  the  architectural  history 
of  our  own  country  is  least  of  all  justified  by  facts. 

It  is  necessary  for  Mr.  Fergusson’s  purpose  that  the  builders 
of  the  rude  stone  monuments  should  be  illiterate.  If  he  has 
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assigned  the  right  dates  to  Avebury  and  Stonehenge,  he  re¬ 
futes  himself.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  chiefs  who  may 
be  represented  by  the  shadowy  Arthur  were  savages,  and  that 
they  admitted  none  to  serve  under  their  standards  who  were  not 
savages  like  themselves.  The  picture  which  Gibbon  draws  of 
the  condition  of  Britain,  even  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Romans,*  scatters  to  the  winds  the  theory  that  Cerdic  or  ^lle 
had  to  encounter  mere  hordes  of  barbarians ;  and  the  real  influ¬ 
ence  of  Roman  civilisation  wdthin  the  island  might  perhaps  be 
more  fully  appreciated  if  we  knew  more  of  the  towns  which 
lie  buried  beneath  our  soil.  The  destruction  of  the  ninety- 
two  considerable  cities  which  rose  within  the  period  of  Roman 
domination  may  prove  conclusively  the  ferocity  of  the  Teutonic 
invaders  and  the  utter  ruin  wrought  by  their  conquests  ;  but 
it  proves  nothing  for  the  sensibility  or  insensibility  of  the 
Britons  to  the  influence  of  their  Roman  masters.  Of  these 
cities  the  town  whose  site  is  now  marked  by  the  walls  which 
surround  the  Village  of  Silchester  may  have  been  one  ;  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  the  greatest  or  the  best  known  of  them.  But 
that  a  people  who  dwelt  Avithin  the  walls  of  such  cities,  who 
were  familiar  with  the  graceful  and  majestic  forms  of  their 
temples  and  public  buildings,  and  of  whom  many  must  have 
been  employed  in  their  erection,  should,  on  the  departure  of 
their  conquerors,  betake  themselves  at  once  to  sticking  up 
stones  in  the  ground,  is,  in  the  absence  of  direct  testimony  to 
the  contrary,  positively  incredible. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Mr.  Fergusson  lays  stress  on  the  absolute 
silence  of  the  Roman  writers,  not  only  on  such  buildings  as 
Avebury  and  Stonehenge,  but  on  the  innumerable  dolmens  to 
be  found,  as  he  terms  it,  in  France — that  is,  in  portions  of  the 
country  now  held  by  the  French.  We  may  perhaps  regret 
the  hopeless  bondage  to  the  modem  map  which  is  betrayed 
throughout  Mr.  Fergusson’s  volume,  and  which  adds  to  the 
confusion  of  statements  sufficiently  confused  already ;  but  we 
are  concerned  now  only  Avith  propositions  Avhich  he  has  delibe¬ 
rately  advanced.  If  the  silence  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus  is  to  be 
taken  as  disproving  the  existence  of  the  rings  of  Stonehenge 
and  Avebury  in  their  day,  it  is  not  less  conclusive  against  the 
existence  of  the  dolmens  on  either  side  of  the  Channel.  But 
it  is  one  of  the  articles  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  creed  that  the 
builders  of  the  dolmens  were  not  Aryans  but  Turanians ;  t 
and  as  no  immigration  of  a  non- Aryan  race  into  Britain  or 
Gaul  is  known  as  belonging  to  any  age  later  than  that  of 
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Cajsar,  these  Turanians,  if  ever  they  were  here  at  all,  must  have 
been  here  before  that  time  ;  and  hence  the  Roman  writers  are 
silent  about  a  multitude  of  monuments  with  which  they  must 
have  been  perfectly  familiar.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 
infer  from  their  silence  that  they  were  not  equally  familiar 
with  Avebury  and  Stonehenge.  Unconscious  of  this  inconsis¬ 
tency,  Mr.  F ergusson  ascribes  the  dolmens  to  the  Silures ;  *  and 
the  Silures  accordingly  take  their  place  among  the  Turanians. 
The  Turanian  element  Avas,  it  seems,  predominant  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Channel  to  a  time  as  late  as  the  tenth 
century  of  our  era,  and  the  fact  had  an  important  influence  on 
the  history  of  Eastern  and  Western  Christianity.  To  it,  in¬ 
deed,  are  owing  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Latin  and  the 
Orthodox  churches — their  monachism,  their  vestments,  their 
ritual,  their  incense,  all  of  which  were  derived  from  the  Tura¬ 
nian  religion  of  Buddha.  Mr.  Fergusson  admits  that  the  Avord 
is  here  used  in  the  broadest  possible  sense.  W e  do  not  venture 
to  say  Avhat  in  this  case  may  be  the  limits  of  possibility ;  we  can 
but  express  our  inability  to  understand  hoAV  a  religion  Avhich 
was  an  Aryan  protest  against  Brahmanic  sacerdotalism  can  in 
its  origin  be  considered  Turanian  at  all,  and  avoAv  our  reluc¬ 
tance  to  embark  on  the  Avild  sea  of  ethnological  and  theological 
speculation  in  Avhich  Mr.  Fergusson  seems  to  find  himself  very 
much  at  his  ease. 

But,  further,  Ave  are  told  that  the  Britons,  Avhom  Mr.  Fer¬ 
gusson  claims  as  his  naked  and  painted  forefathers,  f  always 
had  a  hankering  for  the  rude  megalithic  architecture  Avhich,  it 
seems,  was  introduced  by  Turanian  tribes ;  that  this  art  Avas 
kept  ‘  in  abeyance  in  England  ’  (for  Avith  him  it  is  England 
before  any  Englishmen  were  in  it)  during  the  Roman  occupa¬ 
tion  ;  and  that,  when  at  length  they  were  free  to  folloAv  their 
own  devices,  the  influence  of  Roman  art  was  seen  in  the  vast 
difference  betAveen  the  rude  dolmens  or  cromlechs  of  earlier 
ages  and  the  massive  grandeur  of  structures  like  Stonehenge. 
To  clear  historical  evidence  for  these  propositions  we  should  Fe 
bound  to  yield  submission.  In  the  complete  lack  of  it  Ave  must 
regard  it  as  indefinitely  more  likely  that  they  Avould  adopt 
Roman  forms,  and  as  simply  incredible  that  the  men  who  had 
been  employed  to  raise  the  Roman  buildings  could  forget  their 


*  Page  162. 

f  To  speak  of  England  in  the  days  of  Honorius  is  to  place  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  AA-ay  of  the  unlearned.  If  Mr.  Fergusson  looks 
upon  himself  as  a  genuine  Celt,  he  is  quite  right  in  claiming  the  coun¬ 
trymen  of  Gildas  as  his  forefathers ;  but  to  represent  them  as  the  fore¬ 
fathers  of  the  English  people  is  simply  misleading. 
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craft  in  a  day.  Mr.  Fergusson’s  argument  renders  it,  rather,  a 
matter  for  wonder  that  the  rude  stone  style  has  not  in  some 
parts  of  this  island  been  continued  to  our  own  time.  The  dol¬ 
mens  were  the  work  of  a  race  I’ude  and  barbarous  in  comparison 
with  the  Teutonic  invaders  of  Britain ;  and  civilisation,  we 
are  told,  was  advanced  in ’Northern  and  Western  Europe  only 
by  the  extermination  of  the  ruder  races  (p.  38).  But  the 
Britons  of  Arthur,  Constantine,  and  Aurelius  were  pre-emi¬ 
nently  megalithic  builders,  and  they  have  certainly  not  been  ex¬ 
terminated,  nor  have  we  any  reason  for  supposing  that  this  fate 
has  befallen  the  Turanian  Silures.  In  short,  between  Aryans 
and  Turanians,  and  between  Aryans  who  are  progressive  and 
Aryans  who  are  unprogressive,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  where  we 
are  to  look  for  improvement,  and  where  we  may  expect  to  find 
a  dead  level. 

Still  more  perplexing  is  it  to  learn  that  the  building  of  rude 
stone  monuments  was  suddenly  checked  by  the  Teutonic  inva¬ 
sions.  In  their  own  land.  Angles,  Saxons,  or  Jutes  had,  in 
I  Mr.  Fergusson’s  belief,  been  accustomed  to  raise  such  struc¬ 
tures,  or  their  forefathers  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  had 
raised  them,  whether  there  or  in  the  countries  from  which 
they  came.  But  if  they  had  left  the  habit  behind  them 
when  they  set  out  in  their  keels  for  Britain,  they  landed  with 
a  strange  disposition  to  worship  the  stones  which  the  con¬ 
quered  people  were  in  the  habit  of  putting  up.  This  is  the 
more  surprising,  if  the  tribes  which  raised  these  monuments 
i  regarded  these  stones  with  no  special  veneration,  and  if  their 
worship  was  bestowed  not  on  the  buildings  but  on  the  dead 
who  lay  within  them.  Mr.  Fergusson  justly  dismisses  with 
I  contempt  the  theory  that  temples  were  built  in  the  form 
of  the  gods  to  which  they  were  consecrated,  and  that 
stone  avenues,  two  or  three  miles  in  length,  represented  the 
serpents  who  were  there  worshipped ;  but  he  is  aiming  his 
j  shafts  at  a  dead  superstition,  when  he  asserts  that,  according 
to  the  Druidical  faith  in  which  most  Englishmen  are  brought 
up,  Avebury  and  Stonehenge  are  temples  of  the  Druids.  He 
will  at  least  acquit  us  of  clinging  to  this  delusion,  when  Ave 
remind  him  that  the  first  onslaught  on  this  old  faith  was  made 
in  the  pages  of  this  Review;*  but  although  we  are  quite  ready 
to  grant  that  these  great  megalithic  structures  were  neither 
temples  nor  places  for  assembly,  we  fail  to  see  the  force  of 
some  of  the  reasons  which  lead  him  to  deny  that  they  were 
dedicated  to  the  Sun.  Mr.  Fergusson  insists  that  we  have  na 
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warrant  for  supposing  that  his  forefathers  (we  must  decline  to 
cast  in  our  lot  with  him)  ‘  were  addicted  to  the  worship  of  a' 
‘  deity  so  unlikely  to  be  a  favourite  in  a  climate  like  ours  ’  (p.  66). 
We  should  have  supposed  that  he  was  far  more  likely  to  be  a 
favourite  here  than  in  the  tropics.  The  myths  of  Tantalus  and 
Phaethon  could  never  spring  up  in  the  lands  where  Briar  Rose, 
wakened  by  the  kiss  of  the  Peerless  Knight,  reflects  the  con¬ 
quest  of  winter  by  the  power  which  Mr.  Fergusson  regards  as 
so  uncongenial  to  the  shivering  inhabitants  of  an  ice-bound 
land.  In  truth,  we  can  only  suppose  that  he  is  talking  some¬ 
what  at  random,  when  he  asks  what  a  sun-temple  may  be, 
and  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  sun  into  a  temple 
fashioned  by  human  hands.*  In  our  simplicity  we  might  have 
thought  that  a  sun-temple  was  much  the  same  as  a  temple  of 
Apollo  or  a  temple  of  Zeus.  We  do  not  know  that  the  Greeks 
who  went  to  the  great  Panhellenic  festival  thought  that  Zeus 
was  imprisoned  in  the  magnificent  temple  of  Olympia ;  and  of 
the  two  it  is  easier  to  reproduce  the  form  of  the  sun’s  orb  than 
to  deGse  a  shape  for  the  lord  of  the  wide  heaven.  But  the 
more  thoroughly  we  deprive  the  megalithic  monuments  of  any 
intrinsic  sanctity,  the  more  strange  does  it  seem  that  they 
should  in  themselves  become  objects  of  veneration  to  tribes 
who  must  have  been  perfectly  familiar  with  them.  Mr.  Fer¬ 
gusson  is  well  aware  that  this  tendency  was  developed  at  a 
time  earlier  than  that  which  he  assigns  for  the  erection  of  the 
great  megalithic  structures  of  Britain ;  and  he  cites  some  de-' 
crees  of  councils  held  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  which- 
condemn  this  besetting  sin,  before  the  days  of  Uther  Pendragon 
and  Arthur.  We  cannot  imagine  the  Teutonic  invaders  of 
Britain  worshipping  the  graves  of  the  conquered  people ;  we 
can  still  less  fancy  the  Gallic  Christians  being  so  led  astray  by 
monuments  which  must  to  them  have  told  their  own  story  ; 
and  as  Mr.  Fergusson  lays  so  much  stress  on  cumulative  evi¬ 
dence,  w’e  can  but  insist  on  the  overwhelming  force  with  which 
this  veneration  paid  to  stones  tells  against  the  erection  of  me¬ 
galithic  structures  at  the  very  time  of  these  invasions. 

All  these  structures  are  marked  especially  by  the  utter 
absence  of  ornament ;  and  it  is  this  characteiistic  which  com¬ 
pels  Mr.  Fergusson  to  regard  these  buildings  as  burial  places 
for  men  slain  in  battle.  Had  they  been  raised  by  the  ordinary 
inhabitants  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  found,  the  stones 
must  have  been  brought  slowly,  and  the  people  would,  he 
thinks,  have  assuredly  employed  their  leisure  hours  ‘  in  carAung 
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‘  these  stones  either  with  ornaments  and  symbols,  or  fashioning 
‘  them  into  idols’  (p.  70).  But  the  facts  which  led  the  coun¬ 
cils,  whose  decrees  he  cites,  to  condemn  the  worship  of  stones, 
show  of  themselves  that  no  ornamentation  was  needed  to  make 
them  objects  of  veneration,  and  the  wish  to  employ  leisure  time 
in  ornamenting  them  would,  to  some  extent,  depend  on  the 
possession  of  the  power.  Still  we  must  admire  the  ingenuity 
which  can  suggest  that  the  plainness  of  Avebury  is  due  to  its 
military  character. 

‘  It  seems  just  such  a  monument  as  a  victorious  army  of,  say,  10,000 
men  could,  with  their  prisoners,  erect  in  a  week.  The  earth  is  light, 
and  could  easily  be  thrown  up  into  the  form  of  the  vallum,  and  the 
Sarsen  stones  lay  all  over  the  downs,  and  all  on  a  higher  level  than 
Avebury,  which  perhaps  for  that  very  reason  is  placed  on  the  lowest 
spot  of  ground  in  the  neighbourhood.  With  a  few  rollers  and  ropes, 
10,000  men  would  very  soon  collect  all  the  stones  that  ever  stood  there, 
and  stick  them  up  on  their  ends.  They  probably  would  have  no 
skilled  labour  in  their  ranks,  and  no  leisure,  if  they  had,  to  employ  it 
in  ornamentation  of  any  sort.  Without  this,  it  is  just  such  a  monument 
as  might  and  would  be  raised  by  an  illiterate  army  wishing  to  bury 
with  honour  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  fight,  and  having  at  the  same 
time  no  other  means  of  leaving  on  the  spot  a  record  of  their  own  vic¬ 
tory.’  (P.73.) 

This  reasoning  loses  all  its  plausibility  when  we  remember 
that,  according  to  Mr.  Fergusson’s  own  theory,  the  Britons 
under  Arthur  were  not  illiterate,  and  that  the  total  absence 
of  skilled  labour  from  their  ranks  is  a  fact  not  to  be  received 
■without  the  clearest  evidence.  But  if  a  building  so  striking 
in  its  simple  majesty  as  Stonehenge  be  the  unomamented 
work  of  a  tribe  busied  only  in  raising  a  worthy  sepulchre 
for  a  departed  chief,  what  must  have  been  the  splendour  of 
buildings  which  they  had  the  time  and  the  means  to  decorate? 
These  surely  must  have  been  so  magnificent  that  no  writer 
could  have  passed  them  by  in  silence ;  nor  can  we  imagine 
their  being  unnoticed  by  a  historian  like  Bede.  His  silence, 
we  fear,  tells  more  fatally  against  Mr.  Fergusson’s  theory  than 
the  silence  of  Cresar  tells  in  its  favour. 

But  while  we  are  told  that  in  Britain  we  have  few  or  no 
megalithic  monuments,  except  the  Turanian  dolmens,  older 
than  the  age  of  Cajsar,  we  are  called  upon  to  believe  that  the 
great  pyramid  of  Gizeh  was  not  only  erected  as  early  as  3000 
B.  c.,  but  that  it  is  ‘  the  lineal  descendant  of  a  rude  chambered 
*  tumulus  or  caisson,’  which  must  have  furnished  the  model  for 
this  more  perfect  structure  some  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years 
before.  In  other  words,  in  Egypt  at  least,  or  at  all  events  in 
the  country  from  which  the  Egyptian  pyramid-builders  came. 
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there  was  a  people  whose  habit  it  w’as  to  raise  stone  sepulchres 
for  their  dead  ages  before  the  Christian  era.  That  such  a 
people  existed  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Egean  Sea,  at  least 
five  hundred  years  before  our  era,  Mr.  Fergusson  is  obliged  to 
admit,  since  the  cairn  which  bears  the  name  of  Alyattes 
is  not  merely  mentioned  but  accurately  measured  by  Hero¬ 
dotus.  Nay,  he  feels  sure  that  the  tumuli  still  remaining  on 
the  plain  of  Troy  cover  the  remains  of  heroes  slain  in  the  ‘  re- 
‘  markable  siege  ’  which  comparative  mythologists  are  seem¬ 
ingly  charged  with  converting  into  moonshine  (p.  32).  He 
further  notices  the  Etruscan  tumuli,  some  of  which,  w'e  are 
told,  are  certainly  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  century  B.  c.,  while 
others  extend  downwards  to  the  fifth  or  sixth.  Thus  in  va¬ 
rious  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  we  have  rude 
stone  monuments  exhibiting  various  stages  of  civilisation  and 
stretching  back  to  an  indefinite  antiquity.  But  when  we  come 
to  what  Mr.  Fergusson  calls  the  states  of  Western  Europe 
(p.  508)  and  to  India,  the  conditions  of  the  problem  are  suddenly 
changed.  The  monuments  found  in  these  countries  are  ge¬ 
nerally  far  ruder ;  they  are  therefore  not  older  but  much  later. 
An  examination  of  Hindu  buildings  has  convinced  Mr.  Fer¬ 
gusson  that  the  Hindus  were  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  stone 
as  a  building  material  down  to  a  time  preceding  the  Christian 
era  by  not  more  than  two  or  three  centuries.  He  is  also  con¬ 
vinced  that  ‘  the  uncivilised  ancestral  worshipping  races  of 
‘  Europe  first  borrow’ed  from  the  Homans — or,  if  any  one  likes, 

*  from  the  Phoenicians  or  Greeks  of  Marseilles — the  idea  of 
‘  using  stone  to  accentuate  and  adorn  the  monuments  of  the 

*  dead ;  ’  and  as  the  Hindus  used  only  wood  down  to  the  days 
of  Asoka,  they  too  must  have  learnt  the  use  of  stone  from  the 
motley  multitudes  w’ho  followed  Alexander  in  his  career  of 
conquest,  although  in  the  country  of  these  very  Greeks  and 
Romans  there  existed  megalithic  structures  of  a  type  more 
elaborate  than  that  of  the  rude  stone  monuments  of  India. 
Here  again  we  have  a  series  of  propositions  which  on  ade¬ 
quate  evidence  we  are  ready  to  accept ;  but  we  fail  to  find  this 
evidence  in  Mr.  Fergusson’s  pages,  while  our  confidence  in  his 
guidance  is  further  shaken  by  statements  which  seem  directly 
to  contradict  previous  assertions  or  conclusions.  Thus  in  the 
general  summary  of  results  in  w'hich  the  East  (India)  is  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  West  (Europe),  he  assures  us  that  no  stone 
monument  of  this  class  has  yet  made  out  its  claim  to  an  an¬ 
tiquity  ‘  of  more  than  two  centuries,  if  so  much,  before  the 
‘  Christian  era.  Some  of  those  in  Greece  about  Mycenas,  and 
‘  those  at  Satumia,  may  be  earlier,  but  they  are  as  yet  un- 
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*  described  scientifically,  and  we  cannot  tell  ’  (p.  508).  If  Mr. 
Fergusson  means  to  teach  us  something  different  from  what  he 
has  said,  we  must  confess  our  inability  to  catch  his  meaning; 
but  from  the  words  just  cited,  it  is  impossible  to  extract  any 
other  proposition  than  this,  that  the  rude  stone  sepulchral 
monuments,  Avhether  of  India  or  of  Europe  (the  West)  gene¬ 
rally,  are  not  anterior  to  the  second  century  B.  c.  Yet 
we  have  been  told  that  some  of  the  Etruscan  monuments 
are  at  least  a  thousand  years  older.  The  monuments  of 
Tiryns,  Mycenae,  and  Orchomenus  are  very  much  to  be 
pitied.  If  Mr.  Fergusson  feels  himself  justified  in  dismissing  as 
unscientific,  the  descriptions,  measurements,  and  dramngs  of 
the  distinguished  travellers  who  have  already  examined  these 
structures,  it  would  have  been  well  if,  before  saying  anything 
about  them,  he  had  himself  scrutinised  buildings  which  are  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  his  theory.  All  that  he  tells  us  is, 
that  the  tomb  of  Atreus  with  some  other  monuments  has  been 
described  by  Pausanias  (p.  33).  We  might  with  greater  fair¬ 
ness  say,  that  the  existence  of  these  monuments  is  attested  by 
one  or  more  poets  who  lived  at  least  seven  or  eight  hundred 
years  before  the  geographer.  Unless  we  are  to  suppose  that 
the  tomb  of  Atreus  and  the  Gate  of  Lions  belong  to  a  later  age 
than  that  of  Pcrikles  or  Demosthenes,  Ave  must  ascribe  these 
monuments  to  the  golden  age  of  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  Avhen  its 
chiefs  Avere  among  the  foremost  in  the  lands  known  to  us 
afterAvavds  as  Hellas.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  go  into  the 
Homeric  controversy;  but  Mr.  Paley  himself  would  allow 
that  the  familiar  lines  Avhich  speak  of  these  cities  while  yet  in 
their  splendour  Avere  recited  by  rhapsodists  earlier  probably 
than  the  time  of  Peisistratus,  and  certainly  long  preceding  that 
of  Herodotus.  When  Ave  reach  the  age  of  contemporary  his¬ 
torians,  Tiryns  and  Mycenaj  are  in  ruins  ;  and  Ave  must  refuse 
altogether  to  assign  these  buildings  to  a  later  period,  merely 
because  a  different  chronology  is  required  by  the  theories  of 
Mr.  Fergusson. 

Wherever  Ave  turn,  we  find  the  same  Avealth  of  hardy  asser¬ 
tions  and  bewildering  guesses  or  assumptions,  Avhich  are  modi¬ 
fied  or  even  contradicted  elsewhere.  In  some  cases  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  coins  is  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  monu¬ 
ment  in  which  it  is  found  is  not  older  than  the  age  to  which 
the  coin  belongs;  in  others  Mr.  Fergusson  seems  to  be  aware 
that  these  sepulchres  Avere  frequently  opened,  Avhether  by 
those  Avho  Avished  to  use  them  again  as  burial-places,  or  by 
those  who  came  simply  to  plunder.  The  tumulus  at  Uley  is 
'  assigned  without  hesitation  to  a  time  subsequent  to  the  Homan 
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occupation  of  Britain,  because  coins  of  Roman  emperors  have 
been  found  within  it ;  it  might  with  equal  reason  be  ascribed 
to  the  age  of  Edward  IV.  In  some  passages  Mr.  Fergusson 
is  indignant  at  the  idea  of  any  break  in  the  sequence  of  the 
styles  which  he  traces  in  the  rude  stone  monuments.  No 

*  solution  of  continuity,’  he  tells  us,  ‘  can  be  detected  any- 

*  where,’  whether  in  Britain  (p.  37)  or  in  India  (p.  493).  Yet, 
as  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Fergusson  himself  holds  that  the  native 
style  was  ‘  in  abeyance  ’  in  this  country  during  the  i)eriod  of 
Roman  supremacy.  It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  say  more. 
We  have  no  counter-theories  to  advance.  We  are  quite  willing 
to  believe  that  Stonehenge  and  Avebury,  and  other  structures 
of  the  like  kind,  were  neither  temples  nor  places  for  assembly, 
and  to  admit  that  they  were  places  for  sepulture;  and  in 
sweeping  away  the  fancies  of  Stukeley  and  others  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him,  we  need  not  say  that  Mr.  Fergusson  has  done 
good  service,  although  in  one  or  two  instances  he  has  only 
slain  the  slain.  But  if  we  must  traverse  an  unknown  country 
which  we  find  to  be  full  of  quaking  bogs,  it  is  at  our  peril  if 
we  make  the  journey  with  a  guide  whom  w^e  cannot  thoroughly 
trust.  For  the  reasons  which  we  have  already  given  we  can 
place  no  confidence  in  Mr.  Fergusson.  We  never  know  at 
any  stage  of  the  inquiry  whither  he  may  mean  to  lead  us,  or 
what  admissions  we  may  not  at  any  time  be  called  to  make ; 
but  the  demands  on  our  faith  made  in  the  chapter  on  India 
are  perhaps  most  of  all  astonishing.  Some  crosses,  with  no  dis¬ 
tinctive  marks,  it  would  seem,  w'hich  stand  close  to  some  crom¬ 
lechs  on  the  banks  of  the  Godavery  near  Nirmul,  are  taken 
as  evidence  proving  the  existence  of  dolmen-building  Chris¬ 
tians,  who,  as  ‘  owing  allegiance  only  to  the  potentate  we  know 
‘  of  as  Prester  John,  may  have  entirely  escaped  the  knowledge 

*  of  the  Western  world  ’  (p.  489).  But  this  is  not  the  only 
point  of  connexion  between  the  East  and  the  West.  The 
dolmens,  cromlechs,  and  vaulted  sepulchres  of  India  and  of 
Western  Europe  exhibit  points  of  likeness  which  cannot  be 
accidental.  In  both  we  find  cromlechs,  in  which  one  of  the 
supporting  slabs  is  pierced  with  a  circular  hole  six  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  while  in  others  we  see  a  false  cist  or  coffin 
on  the  outside,  while  the  real  one  lies  within,  together  with 
two  or  more  concentric  circles  surrounding  the  monument. 
The  conclusion  is  that,  ‘  as  there  was  no  writing  and  no  post, 
‘  either  some  tribe  must  have  migrated  from  the  east  to  the 

*  west  and  introduced  the  form,  or  vice  versa  some  European 
‘  must  have  taught  the  Indians  the  advantages  of  this  hole, 

*  whatever  they  were ;  and  having  been  once  taught  to  adopt. 
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‘  they  afterwards  continued  to  employ  it’  (p.  495).  We  are 
amazed  at  the  rapidity  with  which  these  migrations  were  ac¬ 
complished,  no  stone  monuments  in  India  being  older,  as  we 
have  been  told,  than  the  age  of  Alexander,  and  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  the  style  in  our  own  island  being  bounded  within  a 
period  of  not  very  much  more  than  half  a  century.  But  the 
hole  in  the  slab  and  the  simulated  cist  or  coffin  are  connected 
with  far  more  astounding  mysteries.  The  dolmen-builders  were 
Turanian,  and  Buddhism  was  essentially  the  religion  of  Tura¬ 
nians.*  The  immense  number  of  dolmens  which  are  found  in 
a  line  running  from  south-east  to  north-west  from  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa  until  it  reaches  the  apex  of  the  triangle  now  bearing 
the  name  of  Brittany  shows  the  large  extent  of  the  Turanian 
element  in  Western  Europe.  To  the  portentous  conclusions 
drawn  from  this  alleged  fact  we  have  made  some  reference 

♦  Mr.  Fergusson’s  history  of  the  religions  of  India  is  to  us  incom¬ 
prehensible.  We  are  told  that  ‘  when  contemporary  history  first  dawned 
‘  on  us,  India  was  Buddhist.’  The  statement  seems  to  imply  that  we 
know  nothing  of  India  before  the  rise  and  spread  of  Buddhism,  and  thus 
becomes  practically  untrue.  Buddhism,  it  is  added,  was  for  eight  or 
nine  centuries  ‘  the  prevalent  religion  of  the  State  ’ — a  phrase  which 
implies  that  the  whole  fand  formed  one  kingdom  like  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  Fergusson  goes  on  to  say  that  ‘  the  religions  which  superseded 
‘  Buddhism  were  then  new,  and  have  ever  since  been  changing ;  so  that 
‘  India  now  contains  more  religions  and  more  sects  than  any  portion  of 
‘  the  world  of  the  same  extent.’  These  words  certainly  assert  that 
Brahmanism  first  came  into  existence  on  the  fall  of  Buddhism — a  state¬ 
ment  manifestly  false.  Finally,  we  are  told  that  ‘  even  within  the  last 
‘  si.x  centuries  one-fifth  of  the  population  have  adopted  the  Mahomme- 
*  dan  religion,  and  are  quite  prepared  to  follow  any  new  form  of  faith 
‘  that  may  be  the  fashion  of  the  day.  But  beside  all  this  never-ceasing 
‘  change,  there  are  tribes  and  races  Avhich  remain  immutable  ’  (p.  459). 
The  anxiety  which  some  profess  to  feel  about  the  supposed  growth  of 
Wahabee  fanaticism  must  be  finally  set  at  rest  by  Mr.  Fergusson's 
assurance  that  the  whole  Mahommedan  population  of  India  are  ready 
to  abandon  tlieir  faith ;  but  it  seems  rather  hard  to  see  incessant  change 
in  a  country  where  the  several  changes,  according  to  his  own  showing, 
occur  at  intervals  more  nearly  of  millenniums  tlian  of  centuries. 
Buddhism,  having  displaced  an  ancient  creed,  is  supreme  for  nearly  800 
years ;  Brahmanism,  under  whatever  forms,  has  maintained  itself  from 
the  fall  of  Buddhism  to  the  present  day ;  while  Mahommedanism  has 
kept  its  hold  for  si.x  centuries  on  a  fifth  part  of  the  population,  who  are 
said  now  to  be  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  it.  At  this  rate  the  history  of 
our  own  country,  or  of  any  other  in  Europe,  may  be  represented  as 
exhibiting  incessant  change ;  and  the  revolutions  of  France  may  be 
said  to  follow  immediately  those  of  Corcyra  and  Athens  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  after  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
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already,  nor  do  we  notice  them  again  here  except  as  illus¬ 
trating  the  ofF-hand  assurance  with  which  Mr.  Fergusson  deals 
with  the  largest  questions.  What  confidence  can  we  have  in 
his  guidance,  when  we  are  asked  to  receive  his  dictum  that 
‘  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  institutions  and  forms,  which  were 
‘  engrafted  on  pure  Evangelical  Christianity  in  the  middle- 
‘  ages,  are  certainly  derived  from  Buddhist  sources’?  We 
never  know  what  meaning  Mr.  Fergusson  may  intend  to 
convey  by  his  chronological  terms.  If  we  are  to  take  his 
argument  from  the  silence  of  the  Roman  writers,  the  dolmen- 
fields  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  were  un¬ 
occupied  in  the  days  of  Ca5sar  or  of  Claudius,  and  the  Tura¬ 
nian  migration  which  was  to  revolutionise  Christianity  belongs 
to  a  later  time.  Whenever  it  was  wrought,  the  change  was 
complete  indeed.  There  v.as  not  merely  an  adoption  of  Tura¬ 
nian  forms,  but  a  general  ‘  transference  of  doctrine.’  Unhap¬ 
pily,  we  must  either  exercise  our  reason  or  meekly  profess  our 
belief  in  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  the  Turanian  prophet. 

‘  You  may  wade,’  he  warns  us,  ‘  through  all  the  writings  of 
‘  the  Fathers,  all  the  ponderous  tomes  of  the  Bollandists,  with- 
‘  out  finding  a  trace,  or  even  a  hinted  suspicion,  that  such  a 
‘  transference  of  doctrine  took  place.  Except  from  one  or  two 
‘  passages  in  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  we  should  not  be  able  to 
‘  show  that  before  the  time  of  Constantine  the  nations  of  the 
‘  West  knew  even  the  name  of  Buddha,  much  less  anything  of 
*  his  doctrines.  While  this  is  so,  it  is  obviously  idle  to  ask  for 
‘  written  evidence  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  either  country 
‘  on  the  architectural  style  of  the  other’  (p.  505).  But  in  the 
absence  of  this  evidence  ^ve  have  to  accept  solely  on  Mr. 
F ergusson’s  authority  two  facts,  -which  seem  at  first  sight  to 
transcend  all  our  pow'ers  of  believing.  We  have  therefore 
again  to  ask  whether  our  guide  is  to  be  trusted.  Relic  wor¬ 
ship,  he  insists,  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  which  Turanian 
dolmen-builders  brought  with  them  into  Europe.  If  so,  they 
did  but  scatter  their  seeds  on  a  soil  w'here  the  plant  was  pretty 
well  grown  already.  When  rival  towns  could  each  claim  the 
possession  of  the  sacrificial  knife  which  slew  Iphigeneia,  when  a 
dozen  tombs  of  iEneas  were  pointed  out  to  the  devout  veneration 
of  believers,  and  when  Lavinium  could  exhibit  in  the  days  of 
Cato  the  pickled  body  of  the  marvellous  sow  which  served  as  a 
guide  to  the  Trojan  exile,  there  was  not  much  need  to  give  a 
fresh  direction  to  an  impulse  inseparable  from  the  worship  of 
heroes  and  saints.  With  even  greater  emphasis  Mr.  Fergusson 
remarks  that  no  one  can  enter  a  Buddhist  temple  and  listen  to 
the  yellow-robed  priests  on  each  side  of  the  choir  chanting 
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their  litanies,  ‘  in  what  to  them  is  a  dead  or  foreign  tongue, 
‘  without  feeling  that  he  is  looking  in  the  East  on  what  is 
‘  externally  the  same  as  he  had  long  been  familiar  with  in  the 
‘'VVest’(p.  502).  This  Ls  a  very  climax  of  absurdity.  At 
the  time  when  the  western  liturgies  were  drawn  up,  Latin  was 
no  more  a  dead  language  than  English  is  now ;  but  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  Latin  in  the  services  of  the  Church  after  it  ceased  to  be 
the  common  tongue  of  the  people  is  Buddhism,  although  the 
Buddhists  of  the  days  of  Asoka  probably  no  more  contemplated 
the  coming  change  than  did  the  clergy  of  Latin  Christendom 
in  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great. 

Without  going  further,  we  feel  ourselves  justified  in  saying 
that  Mr.  Fergusson  is  not  a  guide  whose  authority  may  be 
implicitly,  or  even  generally,  trusted.  He  has  so  leant  on 
what  he  calls  architectural  evidence  apart  from  any  docu¬ 
ments  in  support  of  it,  that  he  has  at  last  fully  convinced  him¬ 
self  of  his  own  power  of  reading  it  aright,  and  is  stirred  by 
a  feeling  of  natural  irritation  when  he  finds  his  interpretations 
either  questioned  or  rejected.  Yet  no  other  result  can  be 
looked  for,  when  it  is  seen  that  his  method  leads  to  a  series 
of  paradoxes,  some  of  which  rest  on  assumption,  w'hile  for 
others  only  negative  evidence  can  be  produced ;  that  the 
silence  of  one  set  of  writers  suffices  to  disprove  the  existence 
of  a  building,  while  the  silence  of  others  tells  not  less  conclu¬ 
sively  in  its  favour ;  that  the  builders  of  the  rude  stone  monu¬ 
ments  are  utterly  illiterate,  and  yet  that  he  can  quote  from  a 
historian  of  this  very  people,  who  lived  at  or  close  to  the  very 
time  when  he  supposes  that  Stonehenge  and  Avebury  were 
built,  and  w'ho  adorns  his  pages  with  a  profusion  of  miscel¬ 
laneous,  but  perhaps  not  very  useful,  learning.  This  list  of 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions  might  be  indefinitely  en¬ 
larged  ;  but  nothing  would  be  gained  by  showing  that  Mr. 
Fergusson  can  at  one  time  represent  Charlemagne  as  staying 
for  a  moment  the  collapse  of  a  society  which  falls  to  pieces 
after  his  death,  and  at  another  as  establishing  a  polity  which 
henceforth  remained  permanent.  Mr.  Fergusson’s  pages  bristle 
with  statements  of  fact,  and  are  lavishly  illustrated  with  plans 
and  drawings.  Unfortunately,  not  all  of  these  can  be  trusted. 
In  some  Algerian  instances  he  admits  that  the  plan  and  eleva¬ 
tion  before  him  are  so  entirely  discrepant  that  he  was  compelled 
to  bring  them  ‘  a  little  more  into  harmony,  since  one  or  both 
‘  must  be  wrong.’  It  is  most  unlikely  that  his  own  correction 
can  be  right.  Nor  can  Ave  take  his  description  as  in  every  case 
conclusive.  Speaking  of  a  dolmen  at  Pentre  Ifan,  in  Pem¬ 
brokeshire,  Mr.  Fergusson  assigns  it  positively  to  a  class  of 
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monuments  not  intended  to  be  covered  by  mounds,  those 
which  were  to  be  so  covered  being  wainscoted  with  slabs.  In 
this  instance  he  asserts  that  ‘  the  supports  do  not  and  could  not 
‘  form  a  chamber.  The  earth  would  have  fallen  in  on  all  sides, 

‘  and  the  connexion  between  the  roof  and  the  floor  been  cut  off 
‘  entirely,  even  before  the  whole  was  completed  ’  (p.  169). 
Yet  the  slabs  which  wainscoted  its  sides  are  still  near  at  hand, 
being  placed  in  a  hedge  to  be  out  of  the  way. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  suppose  that  Mr.  Fergusson’s  toil  has 
been  wholly  wasted.  The  vast  mass  of  facts,  or  alleged  facts, 
which  he  has  brought  together  must  be  of  use  in  the  fur¬ 
ther  inquiries  which  are  needed  to  throw  a  clear  light  on  the 
wide  and  difficult  questions  with  which  he  has  undertaken 
to  deal.  At  present,  he  has  practically  done  little  more  than 
propound  a  theory  substantially  in  agreement  with  that  of 
Mr.  Herbert,  to  whose  ‘  Cyclops  Christianus  ’  he  makes  only 
one  or  two  references.  For  this  theory  we  cannot  see  that 
he  has  adduced  any  real  evidence,  certainly  none  to  wliich 
we  may  be  justified  in  attaching  weight.  The  circles  of 
Stonehenge  and  Avebury  may  be  and  probably  are  sepul¬ 
chres,  and  not  temples  or  places  of  meeting ;  but  we  have  no 
warrant  whatever  for  assigning  them  to  any  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Mr.  Fergusson  cannot  bear  to  remain  in 
ignorance.  Unfortunately,  there  are  questions  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  chronology  of  menhirs  and  cromlechs,  for  the 
solution  of  which  we  must  be  content  to  wait  with  patience,  if 
ever  they  are  to  be  solved  at  all ;  and  assuredly  we  shall  work 
to  little  purpose,  unless  we  take  care  that  the  arguments 
urged  in  support  of  one  part  of  our  position  shall  not  be  con¬ 
tradicted  by  those  which  we  may  bring  forward  to  establish 
another.  Mr.  Fergusson  has  not  been  thus  careful,  and  he  has 
only  himself  to  blame  if  we  insist  on  having  safer  guidance  than 
his  through  tortuous  and  thorny  paths. 
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Art.  IX. — Histoire  de  la  Restauration  du  Protestantisme 

en  France,  au  XVIIP  siecle,  d'apr^s  documents  inedits. 

Par  Edmond  Hugues.  2  Tomes.  Paris :  1872. 

^N  the  map  of  modern  France  four  departments,  those  of 
”  the  Ardeche,  the  Lozere,  the  Herault,  and  the  Gard, 
now  serve  to  divide  the  mountainous  province  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  Camisard  rebellion.  Among  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Cevennes  the  Huguenot  rebels  held  out  for  two  years  against 
the  troops  of  Louis  XIV. ;  there,  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Cevenol  rebellion,  Protestantism  received  what  seemed  to  be 
its  death-blow,  and  yet  there,  through  the  efforts  of  Antoine 
Court,  it  again  raised  its  head,  and  vindicated  the  prophecy  of 
Calvin  with  regard  to  his  party — ‘  "We  shall  die  ;  but  in  dying 
*  a  victory  will  yet  be  ours.’  Such  a  death  and  such  a  victory 
were,  however,  as  may  -well  be  believed,  very  critical  moments 
in  the  history  of  Protestant  France.  They  Tvere  periods  so 
marked  that  they  may  be  called  a  death  and  a  resurrection,  and 
if  Jean  Cavallier,  the  Camisard  soldier,  was  the  hero  of  the 
fall,  Antoine  Court  was  the  angel  of  the  rising  again,  of  the 
Protestant  Church  and  Creed. 

To  judge  of  the  work  which  Court  constructed  and  consoli¬ 
dated,  we  must  first  look  a  little  at  the  ruins  from  which  it  rose. 

It  was  in  1702,  that  Esprit  Flechier,  the  well-known  Bishop 
of  Nismes,  and  Lamoignon  de  Baville,  the  Intendant  of  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  were  desired  to  quell  a  rebellion  which  had  been  pro¬ 
voked  in  the  south  of  France  by  the  cruelties  of  the  Dragon- 
nades.  No  doubt  the  existence  of  any  such  rebellion  against 
his  armies  and  his  will  was  a  disagreeable  surprise  to  the  auto¬ 
crat  whom  Madame  de  Maintenon  governed  at  Versailles,  but 
who  from  Versailles  governed  France  as  no  sovereign  had  ever 
done  before.  It  must  have  been  the  more  surprising  to  Louis, 
because  during  the  hundred  years  of  peace  that  had  elapsed 
since  the  promulgation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  constituency 
of  the  French  Protestant  body  had  been  very  materially 
altered.  Force,  fraud,  bribes  and  cajolery  had  all  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  purpose,  but  besides  these  direct  methods  the 
healing  influences  of  toleration  had  had  their  effect,  and  conver¬ 
sions  had  become  both  frequent  and  numerous  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  evangelical  temper,  the  preaching,  and  the 
energy  of  Saint  Francois  de  Sales  had  brought  back  on  one 
occasion  six  hundred  converts  from  the  schools  of  Zwingle  and 
Calvin.  In  the  first  year  of  their  mission  it  was  computed 
that  the  sceurs  grises  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  converted  not 
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less  than  seven  hundred  and  sixty  souls ;  nor  were  these  soli¬ 
tary  specimens  of  the  influence  possessed  in  France  by  the 
Gallican  Church,  when  Sulpicians,  Oratorians,  Lazaristes, 
Carmelites,  and  the  reformed  order  of  Benedictines,  had  lent 
to  her  a  distinction  and  a  lustre  of  good  works  without  parallel 
in  any  age  or  country. 

The  supineness,  the  ignorance,  the  moral  corruption,  and  the 
formalism  which  the  first  reformers  had  found  to  blame  in  the 
National  Church  had  been  now  replaced  in  France  by  a  spirit 
of  religious  enterprise.  The  presence  of  the  Huguenot  party, 
acting  at  once  as  a  stimulant  and  corrective,  had  caused  a  potent 
Catholic  revival.  The  young  were  now  educated,  the  poor 
were  relieved,  the  sick  visited,  the  clergy  trained,  and  though, 
no  doubt  as  far  as  schools  and  colleges  were  concerned,  the 
Huguenot  Church  was  by  no  means  inferior  to  her  great  rival, 
yet  there  can  be  no  denying  that  on  the  whole  the  results  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  had  been  such  as  to  justify  the  promise 
which  Henri  IV.  made  to  the  Pope — ‘I  will  take  care,’ that 
astute  monarch  had  written  to  Clement  VIII.,  ‘  so  to  manage 

*  the  Edict  which  I  have  published  for  the  tranquillity  of  my 

*  kingdom,  that  its  most  important  and  solid  results  shall  be  in 

*  favour  of  the  Catholic  religion;  and  this  indeed  is  beginning 

*  to  appear.’ 

Less  far-sighted  than  the  great  Bcarnois,  and  blinded  by  the 
passion  for  uniformity,  •which  he  shared  with  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  great  minds  of  his  age,  Louis  XIV.  revoked  the 
Edict,  and  thereby  converted  a  body  of  harmless  dissenters 
from  the  theology  of  Rome  into  an  army  of  furious  and  out¬ 
raged  zealots.  The  result  certainly  took  the  monarch  by  sur¬ 
prise,  and  Louis  might  have  had  even  more  cause  to  rue  his 
mistake,  had  it  not  happened  that  the  Huguenots  now  lacked 
the  political  genius,  the  great  leaders,  and  the  feudal  princes 
that  had  glorified  their  struggle  in  the  days  of  the  Rohans  and 
Colignys.  The  race  of  giants  was  extinct,  and  of  the  men  of 
note  who  remained  to  the  Calvinist  party,  some,  like  Turenne, 
Courcillon,  and  De  Lorges,  had  just  been  attracted  into  the 
Catholic  fold  by  the  intrepid  attitude  and  by  the  penetrating 
arguments  of  Bossuet,  an  antagonist  whom  no  Huguenot  could 
baffle,  and  whom  few  were  able  to  resist. 

In  the  lower  and  middle  ranks  of  French  society,  and  at  a 
distance  from  the  capital,  the  case,  however,  was  different. 
Calvinism,  of  which  the  austere  tenets  had  failed  at  first  to 
stir  with  any  profound  emotion  the  hearts  of  the  French 
populace,  had  at  last  gained,  and  it  now  held,  a  great  influence 
over  the  people  of  southern  France.  There  the  small  local 
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gentry,  the  probes  liommes,  the  magistrates,  the  weavers,  the 
artisans,  and  the  shepherds  were  deeply  imbued  by  it,  and  the 
presence  of  excellent  primary  schools,  and  of  five  flourishing 
colleges,  all  attested  the  affluent  and  educated  condition  of  a 
Church,  which  in  the  provinces  south  of  Loire  cannot  have 
numbered  less  than  162,000  souls.  It  was  upon  these  com¬ 
munities  that  the  Dragonnades  fell.  As  if  in  derision  of  the 
memory  of  Henry  IV.,  they  began  in  Beam,  then  desolated 
the  whole  of  Languedoc,  and  by  the  time  that  they  had 
reached  the  provinces  lying  westwards  of  the  Rhone,  they 
had  covered  half  the  patrimony  of  King  Louis  with  a  desola¬ 
tion  more  wide-spread,  and  a  slaughter  more  terrible,  than  any 
that  had  been  seen  since  the  cmsade  of  De  Montfort  against 
the  Albigeois.  And  the  Albigeois  cmsade  still  went  for  some¬ 
thing  in  the  matter. 

The  race  of  Languedoc,  with  its  admixture  of  Iberian, 
Gothic,  Greek,  and  Saracenic  blood,  still  kept  its  jealousy  of 
the  ‘  Franciman  ’  provinces,  and  Huguenots  professing  the 
tenets  of  the  Calvin  who  had  preached  to  them  at  Berac, 
nourished  the  same  dislike  to  Catholicism  which  their  Arian 
ancestors  had  felt  to  the  Athanasian  Creed  and  the  arms  of 
Clovis,  and  which  their  Albigeois  progenitors  had  also  had 
good  reason  to  feel  towards  the  orthodoxy  of  De  Montfort. 
Catholicism,  the  Languedociens  observed,  had  never  done  them 
any  good.  Once  it  had  come  with  barbarism,  and  once  with 
feudality  in  its  train,  and  this  third  time  it  offered  them  the 
sword  and  the  despotism  of  a  bigoted  king.  They  rebelled. 
When  the  rest  of  France  lay  prostrate,  when  over  1,500 
pastors  and  2,300  elders  had  been  driven  into  exile,  when 
England,  Ireland,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Russia,  Prussia, 
India,  and  even  Constantinople  had  received  their  quota  of 
refugees,  the  provinces  of  the  South  rose,  and  unfurled  the 
standard  of  a  war  between  sovereign  and  subject,  between  the 
two  halves  of  France.  More  than  this — the  daring  Caraisards 
enlisted  the  sympathy  of  Savoy,  and  they  envoked  the  help 
of  an  English  fleet  in  their  desperate  but  furious  struggle. 
For  two  years,  from  1702,  to  the  spring  of- 1704,  when  after 
the  lost  battle  of  Langlade,  Cavallier  laid  down  his  arms,  they 
waged  their  guerilla  warfare,  and  many  a  spot  among  the  grey 
limestone  ledges,  among  the  volcanic  peaks,  among  the  clus¬ 
tering  olive  woods  that  circle  the  city  of  Nismes,  or  on 
the  salt  and  shallow  sea  margins  of  Languedoc,  was  made 
famous  or  infamous  by  their  camps,  their  courage,  and  their 
excesses.  Sometimes  burning  churches  and  stripping  the  lead 
from  the  roofs,  sometimes  murdering  priests,  and  at  other  times 
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disappearing  among  grottoes  and  caverns,  we  see  these  irregu¬ 
lar  and  fanatical  troops  reappear,  and  giving  battle  to  the 
regiments  of  Villars  and  Montrevel.  Again  they  would 
vanish,  but  it  was  only  because  they  had  gone  to  melt  more 
pewter  bullets,  and  to  flash  messages  from  peak  to  peak,  so 
that  they  might  collect  new  reserves  and  fresh  supplies.  They 
sing,  they  fight,  they  prophesy,  they  pillage,  and  they  pray, 
while  such  seera  as  Conderc  and  Mazel  curse  all  the  pre¬ 
lates  and  captains  of  France  with  a  more  than  prophetic  fury. 
Still,  though  projihet  and  prophetess  rave,  and  though 
soldiers  like  Cavallier  feel  in  their  souls  the  mystic  aflSatus 
which  leads  while  it  inspires,  the  strife  is  too  unequal  to  be 
long  maintained ;  and  when  Cavallier  at  last  lays  do^vn  his 
arms  the  Cevenols  have  to  pay  the  price  of  the  rebellion  into 
which  by  persecution  they  had  at  first  been  goaded.  With 
his  froward  mountaineers  the  policy  of  Louis  then  showed 
itself  to  be  froward  indeed.  The  party  that  had  dared  to 
invoke  foreign  help,  and  that  had  summoned  English  frigates 
into  French  waters,  must  be  exterminated,  and  the  work  of 
the  Dragonnades,  which  had  been  only  interrupted  by  battles, 
marches,  countermarches  and  retreats,  was  taken  up  again  by 
the  royal  commissioners.  Bishop  Flechier’s  spiritual  arm  was 
even  more  heavy  than  had  been  the  sword  of  the  marshals,  and 
there  fell  upon  Protestantism  a  period  of  silence  and  of  suffer¬ 
ing  which  cannot  be  matched  or  surpassed  in  the  history  of  any 
Church,  The  nation  acquiesced  in  the  result.  Imbued  wiA 
that  passion  for  the  national  unity  and  for  the  national  aggran¬ 
disement  which  the  victories  of  Louis  had  formed  into  a  sort  of 
cultus,  France  acquiesced  in  a  barbarity  which  had  just  cost 
her  in  money,  blood,  skill  and  distinction  more  than  she  could 
ever  hope  to  repair.  She  was  content  that  religious  unity  should 
have  been  achieved  at  any  price,  and  content  that  the  war 
should  now  be  at  an  end.  If  the  heresy  was  finished  also,  so 
much  the  better,  and  thus  it  happened  that  in  favour  of  tolera¬ 
tion  no  voice  was  ever  raised.  In  the  meantime  the  men  of 
Languedoc,  ‘  fierce,  passionate,  stubborn,  and  vindictive,’  as 
they  might  be,  had  found  their  master ;  galleys  and  prisons 
were  full,  if  villages  were  roofless ;  lawyers,  artificers,  gentle¬ 
men  and  men  of  letters,  all  were  gone,  and  with  the  flocks  the 
pastors  had  also  perished. 

This  |)eriod  of  desolation  is  not,  however,  the  one  which  we 
have  now  to  illustrate,  for  M.  Hugues,  though  he  is  of  course 
obliged  to  dwell  on  its  features,  is  happy  to  be  able  to  call  his 
book  a  ‘  History  of  the  Restoration  oi  Protestantism.’ 

Yes,  contrary  to  all  hopes  of  her  enemies  and  to  all  expecta- 
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tlons  of  her  friends,  Protestantism  was  restored,  and  that  mainly 
through  the  heroic  exertions  of  Antoine  Court.  It  actually 
happened  that  a  Church  which  in  1705  did  not  possess  a  pastor, 
a  congregation,  a  temple,  or  a  synod,  was  in  1787  able  to  ask 
from  Louis  XVI.  a  recognition  of  its  claims,  and  to  take  again 
a  first  place  among  the  Protestant  communions  of  Europe. 
How  this  work,  so  little  short  of  a  miracle,  was  accomplished, 
and  this  result  achieved,  M.  Hugues’  book  tells  us.  The  papers 
which  he  has  collected  have  long  remained  unedited  at  Lausanne, 
but  he  flatters  himself  that  he  has  not  done  amiss  in  offering  to 
France,  in  the  morning  after  her  recent  disasters,  an  example 
of  how  a  people,  be  its  fall  ever  so  great,  may  yet  rise  again 
through  patience,  unity,  and  strength,  and  by  devotion  to  a 
common  cause.  The  work  itself  contains  much  that  is  valu¬ 
able  to  the  history  of  the  Protestant  Church,  besides  containing 
a  biography  of  a  real  Christian  hero,  whose  name  is  perhaps 
unknown  to  many  of  our  readers.  It  is  for  this  reason  we 
notice  it. 

In  the  year  1696,  and  while  the  Dragonnades  were  being  felt 
all  around  them,  a  man-child  had  been  born  at  Villeneuve,  in 
the  Vivarais,  to  Jean  and  Marie  Court.  To  that  child  they 
had  given  the  name  of  Antoine,  and  as  they  did  so  they  had 
observed  that  it  would  be  ‘  a  very  great  good  fortune  for 
*  their  son  were  they  to  dedicate  him  to  the  service  of  God.’ 
He  was  so  dedicated,  not  only  to  the  pastoral  office,  but  to  an 
unusual  amount  of  suffering  and  of  endurance,  and  to  a  priest¬ 
like  career,  which,  if  it  was  too  long  for  its  pains,  was  only  too 
short  for  all  that  it  had  to  accomplish.  He  was  brought  up  by 
a  woman.  Jean  Court  died  in  1700,  and  on  Marie  G4belin,  a 
widow  of  thirty-two  years  of  age,  had  devolved  the  task  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  any  plans  that  they  might  have  formed  together  with 
regard  to  their  boy.  By  day  Antoine  went  to  school,  where  he 
was  stoned  and  hooted  at  as  a  Huguenot,  but  when  the  evenings 
closed  in,  it  was  then  that  the  peasants  of  the  Vivarais  instructed 
their  households  in  the  Calvinistic  faith.  Their  houses  were 
poor  and  bare,  scattered  about  on  the  sides  of  the  sharp  and 
contorted  hills,  or  in  the  shadow  of  immense  chestnut  forests, 
where  these  people  were  fed  from  fields  of  rye  and  buckwheat. 
In  their  circles  strange  tales  of  martyrdoms  and  of  hairbreadth 
escapes  were  whispered  about,  and  when  the  troops  of  Villars 
had  dispersed  the  last  congregations  of  the  Cevennes,  it  was 
only  in  secret  that  the  sermons  of  pastors,  the  dying  speeches 
of  confessors,  and  the  prophecies  of  seers  could  circulate  from 
mouth  to  mouth. 

On  such  tales  the  youth  of  Antoine  Court  was  fed,  and  when 
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he  was  nine  years  old  he  began  to  follow  his  mother  across  the 
hills  to  hear  some  prophetess  expound  the  Scriptures,  or  apply 
the  lays  of  captive  Judea  to  the  persecuted  Church  of  the  Desert 
Where  he  might  have  grown  up  an  enthusiast,  an  ilbiminatOy 
and  a  fanatic,  the  lad  grew  up  serious,  collected,  reticent, 
prayerful,  and  brave.  A  purpose  grew  in  him :  to  restore  his 
Church,  to  teach  the  ignorant,  to  repress  the  hysterical  ravings 
of  women,  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to 
collect  the  scattered  flocks.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  fell  ill 
of  overwork  ;  it  was  for  the  first  time,  but  not,  as  may  well  be 
believed,  for  the  last.  Dogged  by  spies,  threatened,  and  in 
constant  danger  from  enemies  or  traitors,  the  young  Court  only 
dared  to  teach  and  to  do  good  by  stealth.  He  managed,  how¬ 
ever,  to  collect  five  coadjutors,  and  to  hold  the  first  synod  of 
his  reviving  Church  in  a  quarry — with  Jean  Hue,  Vesson, 
Arnaud,  Rouviere,  and  Durand.  These  men  were  all  his 
seniors  in  age,  and  Arnaud,  a  man  of  great  piety  and  nobility 
of  character,  may  be  said  to  have  been  his  senior  in  experience, 
but  all  alike  bowed  to  the  energy  of  the  youth  who  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  re-create  a  Church.  Brunei  and  Corteis  were  soon 
joined  to  this  band,  and  Court  also  made  acquaintance  with 
Roger,  the  apostle  of  Dauphiny,  in  whom  he  found  a  congenial 
spirit. 

What  direction  were  their  efforts  to  take  now  that  the 
brotherhood  was  formed  ?  What  were  to  be  the  rules,  or  what 
the  mot  dtordre,  of  this  Protestantism  of  the  future  ?  For  the 
dogmatic  formulary  of  their  Church  they  fixed  upon  the  cate¬ 
chism  of  Drelincourt,  once  so  well  known  and  so  highly  prized 
by  Calvinistic  synods,  and  they  also  applied  themselves  to  pro¬ 
curing  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  translation  of  Theodore 
Beza.  It  had  often  been  sneeringly  said  by  the  Catholic  party, 
that  any  Protestant  when  he  had  a  bible  in  his  hand  is  as 
good  as  a  Pope  to  himself.  It  was  the  peculiar  misfortune  of 
the  Huguenots  at  this  conjuncture  to  have  no  bibles,  and  a 
general  disorder  of  doctrine  and  practice  had  followed  upon  the 
license  of  the  war.  Many  circles  were  given  over  to  one  of 
those  epidemics  of  religious  hysteria  of  which  every  Church 
and  every  age  has  had  its  examples,  when  the  imagination  is 
quickened,  the  nerves  excited,  and  the  reason  paralysed.  Court 
saw  how  practice  was  endangered  by  this  eclipse  of  common 
sense,  and  how  doctrine  must  suffer  when  all  the  means  of  grace 
are  set  aside,  and  when  religion  is  made  to  consist  of  a  series 
of  emotions,  or  when  certain  subjective  qualities,  on  which  Pro¬ 
testants  are  at  all  times  too  apt  to  lay  a  stress  as  proofs  of  the 
regenerate  mind,  are  considered  as  essential  to  salvation.  His 
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great  stumbling  blocks  were  the  gifted  women,  the  chief 
sufferers  in  such  an  epidemic  as  now  disturbed  the  Cevenol 
Church.  It  was  difficult  to  convince  such  patients  that,  instead 
of  being  persons  highly  favoured  by  Heaven,  they  were  really 
singularly  afflicted,  and  as  such  likely  in  their  turn  to  mislead  the 
minds  and  disorder  the  nerves  of  their  hearers.  Almost  every 
town  had  such  a  prophetess,  and  there  is  no  more  curious  episode 
in  Court’s  career  than  the  story  of  Mademoiselle  Verchod,  of 
her  raptures,  spiritual  pretensions,  and  intrigues,  and  of  the  way 
in  which  they  all  had  to  succumb  to  the  peremptory  measures 
of  this  eminently  practical  man.  If  the  Cevenols  were  to  be 
deprived  of  their  seers,  it  became  all  the  more  incumbent  on 
Court  to  provide  them  with  sound  teaching.  A  vacuum  in  reli¬ 
gious  teaching  which  is  dangerous  at  all  times  and  places,  was 
nowhere  more  likely  to  be  prejudicial  than  in  Languedoc  ;  and 
Court  knew  this.  In  a  little  while  all  the  errors  of  the  Middle 
Ages  might  have  been  reproduced,  and  the  tenets  of  Calvin 
might  have  been  swamped  by  heresies  like  those  of  the  Tis- 
serands,  Patarins,  Henricians,  and  Albigeois  sects  of  the  tw'elfth 
century. 

In  the  arduous  task  of  reproducing  and  securing  uniformity 
in  this  struggling  Church,  fresh  difficulties  met  its  apostle  at 
every  turn,  and  of  the  pastors  already  associated  with  him  only 
Corteis  wms  of  zeal  or  intelligence  at  all  w'orthy  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  his  own.  Still  Court  could  not  afford  to  wait 
to  choose  either  his  tools  or  his  materials.  He  had  to  make 
his  bricks  as  often  as  not  without  straw,  as  by  turns  he  was 
obliged  to  warn,  repress,  console,  encourage,  modify,  or  even 
to  mould,  the  men  who  were  to  be  the  instruments  of  his  in¬ 
flexible  will  and  of  his  still  more  unalterable  purpose.  To  set 
an  example  of  regularity,  it  was  necessary  that  this  heroic  man, 
who  already  did  the  work  of  a  missionary,  should  take  orders. 
No  such  thing  had  been  spoken  of  for  long  as  an  ordination. 
There  were  in  France  neither  candidates  to  be  received  or 
pastors  to  ordain,  but  as  laxity  of  discipline  could  not  be 
allowed  to  continue,  in  November  1718,  Court  was  formally 
consecrated  at  the  hands  of  Corteis,  and  of  an  old  pastor  of  the 
name  of  Colom. 

M.  Hugues  says  : — 

‘  It  was  an  imposing  ceremony.  Night  had  fallen,  and  had  gathered 
in  the  plain  all  the  Protestants  of  the  neighbourhood  who  were  engaged 
in  prayer.  Court  rose,  and  spoke  himself  of  the  duties  of  the  minis^y. 
He  spoke  of  the  necessity  and  the  advantages  of  preaching.  He  ex¬ 
alted  the  glory  of  that  Providence,  which,  touched  by  the  misfortunes 
of  France  and  of  the  Church,  was  raising  up  ministers  for  her,  and  that 
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at  a  time  when  her  enemies  were  most  bent  upon  her  ruin.  Finally, 
he  asked  the  help  of  the  prayers  of  all  present,  that  he  might  be  filled 
with  new  zeal  in  the  orders  with  which  he  was  about  to  be  invested, 
and  with  all  the  virtues  needed  for  success.  At  these  touching  words 
the  hearers  shed  tears.  Court,  when  he  ceased,  knelt  down,  and  Corteis 
approaching  laid  a  bible  on  his  head,  and  then  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Synod,  he  gave  him  power  to  exercise 
all  the  functions  of  the  ministry.  Cries  of  joy  were  heard  on  all  sides. 
Thus  after  years  of  sufiering  and  oppression  a  proscribed  religion  rose 
from  its  ruins,  and  in  the  solitude  of  the  desert  consecrated  with  its 
weakened  hands  the  man  to  whom  she  owed  this  her  first  prosperity.’ 

The  102nd  Psalm  was  sung  in  honour  of  ‘  ce  hienfait  tout 
‘  etrange^  and  then  ‘gradually  as  the  echoes  of  the  voices 
‘  died  away,  the  faithful  dispersed,  and  the  country  was  left  to 
‘  the  silence  of  the  night.’ 

Almost  immediately  after  this  ceremony.  Court  began  a 
course  of  visits  through  the  Cevennes,  and  again  through 
Lower  Languedoc,  where  he  met  with  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
both  bad  and  good.  The  plague  which  broke  out,  ravaged 
all  the  most  populous  cities  of  the  Rhone,  but  the  alarm 
which  it  caused  served  to  quicken  the  religious  sensibilities 
of  many  of  the  Huguenot  families  who  had  become  luke¬ 
warm,  and  two  young  pasteurs,  Gaubert  and  Roux,  were 
added  to  the  Church ;  so  that  when  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  was  for  the  first  time  celebrated  at  Nismes,  at 
Christmas  1722,  it  was  in  the  presence  of  more  than  eighty 
communicants. 

In  Dauphiny',  it  must  be  owned  that  the  revival  had  been 
less  successful,  or  rather  it  had  had  less  immunity,  than  in  the 
dioceses  of  Mende,  Alais,  Viviers,  Uzes,  Nismes,  and  Mont¬ 
pellier.  In  1 7 1 9,  a  royal  edict  expressly  forbade  the  assembling 
of  congregations,  and  had  often  broken  them  up  with  cruelties 
that  recalled  the  worst  days  of  the  Dragonnades.  In  spite  of 
this,  it  was  not  however  the  less  markedly  visible  that  in  Dau- 
phiny,  as  in  the  Comte  de  Foix,  and  in  the  six  dioceses  just 
mentioned,  the  Protestants  had  raised  their  heads — as  yet 
only  under  protest  it  is  true,  and  in  secret.  Their  places  of 
meeting  were  sometimes  the  ruined  sites  of  their  old  temples, 
or  some  upper  chamber  where  their  presence  was  either  un¬ 
suspected  or  undenounced ;  but  more  often  they  had  to  betake 
themselves  to  the  woods  and  caves,  or  to  a  quarry  in  the  limestone 
hills,  so  that  theirs  was  emphatically,  what  French  Protestants 
still  love  to  call  it,  ‘  the  Church  in  the  Desert’  Five  times  the 
assemblies  of  Court  were  surprised  by  troops.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  described  with  all  the  charm  of  his  pen,  the  dismay 
of  a  Cameronian  congregation  when  alarmed  by  the  appearance 
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of  the  red  coats.  ‘  The  psalm  stifled,  and  sinking  into  a 
‘  quaver  of  consternation,  and  persecuted  Christians  sheltering 
‘  themselves  in  dens  and  deserts  from  the  swords  of  their  per- 
‘  secutors ;  famished  with  hunger,  starving  with  cold,  lacking 
‘  fire,  food,  and  shelter  and  clothing ;  pleading,  watching, 

‘  knocking,  and  storming  the  gates  of  Heaven.’  It  only 
requires  to  translate  the  eloquence  of  Ephraim  McBriar, 
and  the  exclamations  of  Mause  and  Cuddle  Headrigg  into 
the  patois  of  the  Cevennes,  and  to  change  the  piece  of  Scot¬ 
tish  moorland,  with  its  misty  and  purple  distance,  and  its 
foreground  of  heather  and  peat  bogs,  into  the  valleys  of  the 
Vivarais,  with  their  undergrowth  of  box  and  ilex,  of  I’osemary 
and  splndletree,  and  you  have  in  the  pages  of  ‘  Old  Mortality  ’ 
a  vivid  picture  of  scenes  enacted  only  too  often  in  France,  and 
that  as  late  as  the  year  1760.  All  the  elements  of  force, 
fraud,  and  terror  were  present  there  :  present  also,  strong  pas¬ 
sions,  a  love  of  liberty,  and  a  resentful  remembrance  of  wrongs 
not  easily  to  be  forgiven  or  forgotten.  Such  were  the  flocks  of 
the  Desert. 

The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1686  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  but  the  commencement  of  a  fresh  course  of  perse¬ 
cution.  Condorcet  published  in  1781  a  memorable  catalogue 
of  the  persecuting  laws  enacted  against  the  Protestants  and 
still  at  that  day  in  force.  None  were  more  barbarous  than  the 
Edict  of  1724,  which  followed  fast  upon  Antoine  Court’s  first 
revival;  and  again,  in  1745,  the  persecution  acquired  a  cha¬ 
racter  of  aggravated  intensity.  Between  1745  and  1770  no 
less  than  eight  Protestant  ministers  were  hanged  in  France  for 
celebrating  divine  worship.  This  brings  us  down  to  a  very 
recent  period — a  period  remembered  by  the  generation  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  our  own.  Indeed,  we  have  ourselves  known 
a  lady  who  died  at  Geneva  in  1836,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two, 
whose  mother  had  been  one  of  the  victims  of  the  persecution. 
Her  sister,  Isabeau  Menet,  remained  incai'cerated  in  the  Tour 
de  Constance  at  Aiguesmortes  for  fifteen  years,  from  1735  to 
1750 ;  and  the  immediate  descendants  of  this  lady  are  still 
well-known  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  even  in  our  own 
country.  The  archives  of  the  old  Huguenot  families  are  full 
of  such  stories ;  and  we  have  now  befare  us  a  very  touching 
and  graceful  memorial  of  this  same  lady  from  the  pen  of  M. 
Alexandre  Lombard,  of  Geneva,  who  is  descended  from  her. 
The  fact  can  never  be  forgotten,  that  long  past  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  down  to  within  twenty-five  years 
of  the  great  Revolution,  men  were  sent  to  the  gallies,  and 
women  imprisoned  for  life  in  dungeons  in  Finance,  for  no 
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crime  but  a  fervent  attachment  to  the  faith  of  their  forefathers 
and  of  the  Bible.  In  1767  the  gay  and  gallant  Chevalier  de 
Boufflers  accompanied  his  uncle,  the  Prince  de  Beauveau,  then 
Governor  of  Languedoc,  to  that  horrible  Tower  at  Aigues- 
mortes.  He  describes  the  scene  with  genuine  feeling.  Four¬ 
teen  women  were  still  languishing  there — the  youngest  of 
whom  was  fifty,  having  been  sent  to  the  prison  at  eight  years 
of  age.  Their  only  crime  was  that  of  having  professed  the 
creed  of  Henry  IV.  The  Governor,  shocked  by  so  inhuman 
a  spectacle,  set  them  free — not,  however,  without  incurring  a 
reprimand  from  the  Minister  of  Louis  XV.  One  of  the  most 
precious  documents  in  M.  Lombard’s  little  volume  is  a  letter 
from  Antoine  Court  himself  to  Pastor  Sarazin  of  Geneva,  In 
1746,  which  had  escaped  M.  Hugues’  researches.  It  is  signed 
‘  Delingebe’ — an  anagram  of  his  mother’s  name,  ‘  de  Gebelin:  ’ 
the  contents  show  with  what  sense  and  moderation  he  con¬ 
ducted  the  government  of  the  Churches. 

Hitherto  the  programme  of  Court  for  them  had  been  simply 
revival ;  it  was  now  to  be  order.  He  has  left  in  his  papers  a 
transcript  of  his  own  impressions  : — 

‘  Four  methods,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  the  which  I  cease  not  to 
implore,  had  presented  themselves  to  my  mind.  The  first  was  to  as- 
ssmble  the  people  and  to  instruct  them  in  religious  meetings;  the 
second,  to  combat  that  fanaticism  which,  like  a  conflagration,  had  spread 
on  all  sides,  and  to  bring  back  to  sound  and  sane  thinking  those  who 
had  been  so  unhappy  as  to  have  been  infected  by  it ;  the  third,  to  re¬ 
establish  discipline,  the  use  of  consistories,  elders,  conferences  and 
synods ;  the  fourth,  to  form,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  young  preachers, 
to  summon  pastors  from  abroad,  and  if  they  had  no  disposition  for 
martyrdom,  and  were  not  disposed  to  respond  to  my  pressing  invitations, 
to  beg  money  from  foreign  Powers  to  carry  out  the  training  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  young  men  who  might  have  enough  courage  and  goodwill  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  brethren.’ 

All  these  plans  Court  lived  to  adopt  and  also  in  great  measure 
to  carry  through,  but  his  life  was  made  up  of  a  strange  multi¬ 
plicity  of  small  and  often  unlovely  details.  For  example,  there 
was  no  money  at  his  disposal  to  give  to  married  pastors.  How 
and  where  was  it  to  be  collected  ?  One  congregation  sent  out  of 
its  poverty  the  sum  of  one  sol,  six  deniers :  another  contributed 
some  sacks  of  corn  and  a  bag  of  chestnuts :  and  once  when 
Court  found  himself  master  of  twenty  livres,  and  again  of  fifty 
crowns,  those  sums  were  distributed  over  all  the  churches.  For 
himself,  he  never  asked  or  received  anything,  and  it  is  with  a 
pardonable  pride  that  he  states  in  his  papers,  that  he  had  never 
cost  the  churches  a  denier,  though  in  his  constant  journeys 
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and  correspondence,  and  still  more  in  his  frequent  exposure  to 
hardships  and  fever,  he  had  certainly  served  those  churches  at 
the  expense  of  his  own  health  and  life. 

The  party  of  order  met  with  many  other  difficulties  and  with 
a  good  deal  of  opposition.  In  one  place  no  bibles  or  catechisms 
existed,  and  dogma  would  there  necessarily  exhibit  curious 
variations  from  the  themes  of  Calvin  and  Drelincourt;  in 
another,  some  prophetess  had  pre-engaged  the  attention  and 
suffrages  of  all  the  Protestants  for  twelve  miles  round,  while 
in  a  third  direction,  Court  would  be  brought  in  contact  with  a 
pastor  of  scandalous  life,  or  more  frequently  with  lax  Hu¬ 
guenots,  who  had  had  their  children  baptised  by  the  cure,  out 
of  regard  for  the  powers  that  be. 

If  out  of  such  a  chaos  order  ever  grew,  it  was  thanks  to  the 
energy  and  integrity  of  this  one  man.  The  curious  part  of  his 
history  is,  that  Court  had  no  great  personal  gifts  or  advantages. 
Marie  Gebelin’s  son  had  no  beauty  of  person,  or  powers  of 
speech ;  he  had  neither  wit  nor  wealth  at  his  command ;  he 
hved  a  poor  man  among  the  poor,  but  he  had  a  large  heart  and 
a  strong  faith,  a  head  at  once  ardent  and  cool,  an  adminis¬ 
trative  talent  of  an  extraordinary  order,  great  determination 
as  well  as  great  foresight,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  work 
grew  under  his  hand,  and  that  he  left  a  shapely  edifice  where 
he  had  found  a  heap  of  ruins. 

By  Corteis  he  was  admirably  seconded.  Here  is  a  specimen 
of  the  labour  which  he  had  to  share  or  divide  with  Court : — 

‘  Thus  we  started  the  1 1th  April  from  Nismes,  intending  to  administer 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  Some  gentlemen  of  Sommieres  had  found  fault 
with  our  assemblies,  but  having  listened  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
they  also  wished  to  participate  in  the  Sacrament. 

‘On  the  23rd  we  celebrated  it  at  Manoblet ;  on  the  27th  we  did  the 
same  at  Cros ;  on  the  8th  of  May  we  gave  it  in  the  church  of  Lassale, 
and  on  the  8th  again  at  St.  Jean  de  Gardonegue.  What  was  singular 
in  that  assembly  was  that  while  I  was  censuring  those  whom  the  elders 
had  brought  before  me,  a  man  whose  sins  were  unguessed  at  by  the 
world,  but  known  to  the  great  Creator  of  all  hearts,  had  his  conscience 
awakened,  so  that  he  too  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  table  of  the  Lord, 
weeping  and  bewailing  his  sins  of  cowardice  and  idolatry.  Sobs  were 
heard  on  every  side :  I  was  much  moved,  and  truly  one  must  have  been 
insensible  not  to  be  touched  by  the  repentance  of  this  man  who  of  his 
own  accord  had  thus  come  to  kneel  before  the  sacred  table.  After  this 
meeting  we  inducted  some  elders  for  the  churches  of  St.  Jean  and  Lasalle. 
On  the  10th  we  held  a  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  parishes  of  Parolles, 
St.  Roman  de  Sadorgue,  &c.  On  the  17th  it  was  for  the  parishes  of 
St.  Andre  de  Grabiac,  Monleson  and  les  Plantiers.  Nothing  noteworthy 
happened,  except  that  some  families  who  were  at  variance  were  recon- 
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died.  ...  On  the  24th  of  June  we  had  an  assembly  in  a  great  forest  I 
called  le  Faux  des  Armes.  It  was  a  very  large  one ;  the  Sacrament  F 
was  administered,  a  marnage  took  place,  a  child  was  baptised,  and  some  | 
persons  made  friends  again.  r 

‘  On  the  2Gth  July,  in  another  great  wood  near  Ladignant,  I  baptised  E 

a  girl  of  eighteen,  who  had  been  brought  out  of  the  errors  of  the  I 

Eomish  Church.  There  it  was  that  I  fell  in  with  M.  Court,  on  his  return  P. 

from  Geneva ;  but  as  he  was  down  witli  fever,  he  could  not  help  me  |{ 

much.  On  the  Ist  of  November  M.  Rouviere  and  I  went  to  the  toTO  ] 

of  Uz6s,  and  gathered  the  faithful  for  a  meeting,  where  several  happy 
reconciliations  were  made,  and-  some  lawsuits  fortunately  prevent^. 

On  the  29th,  the  assembly  was  held  at  night  for  the  church  in  Foissac, 
in  a  large  sheepfold.  Several  knelt  round  the  holy  ttible,  and  two  men 
who  were  at  law  were  reconciled.  As  I  have  lost  the  greater  part  of  the 
notes  which  might  have  served  me  for  a  memoir,  I  cannot  now  follow 
month  by  month  all  these  meetings.  Besides,  it  does  not  seem  of  im¬ 
portance,  and  I  should  not  have  kept  any  notes  had  I  not  thought  that 
it  would  please  those  who  have  the  work  of  religion  at  heart,  to  see  over 
what  a  va.st  e.xtent  of  country  these  assemblies  were  held.’ 

It  would  have  been  impossible  and  unreasonable  not  to  have 
been  satisfied  with  such  a  lieutenant  as  Corteis,  and  the  cap¬ 
tain  acknowledged  it  with  all  his  heart.  It  was  in  his  over¬ 
tures  to  pastors  in  foreign  countries  that  Court  had  the  least 
success  and  the  smallest  cause  for  gratification ;  in  fact,  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  find  that  they  felt,  as  he  expresses  it,  ‘  no 
*  vocation  for  martyrdom.’  One  celebrated  man  certainly  had 
not.  Jacques  Saurin,  then  a  noted  preacher  at  the  Hague, 
simply  refused  to  join  him,  and  added,  for  himself  and  some 
of  his  fellows,  ‘  that  here  in  Holland  they  had  found  ample 
‘  remuneration  for  the  sacrifices  they  had  made  when  they 
‘  left  their  country.’  The  answer  seems  an  ungracious  one, 
especially  when  we  remember  to  whom  it  was  made ;  but  in 
Saurin’s  excuse  it  must  be  said  that  he  had  left  Nisraes 
when  he  was  a  mere  child,  and  that  the  companionship 
of  refugees  in  many  countries  and  in  many  professions  (for 
Saurin  had  once  been  a  soldier  in  De  Ruvigny’s  regiment), 
had  destroyed  any  tenderness  he  might  have  felt  towards  the 
Church  left  in  the  Desert.  So  Saurin  continued  to  preach  to 
thousands  of  eager  listeners,  and  to  sit  in  synods  at  the  Hague, 
where  the  pastors  in  emigration  were  often  in  number  over  two 
hundred,  and  Court  continued  his  all  but  solitary  struggle 
against  Avind  and  tide. 

The  fatigues  of  such  a  life  were  great,  and  its  perils  were  even 
greater,  for  on  the  heads  of  the  pastors  a  price  had  been  set, 
while  the  cupidity  or  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  peasants  fur¬ 
nished  as  many  spies  as  his  enemies  could  desire.  Durand, 
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Duplan,  and  Court  were  repeatedly  denounced,  and  one  peril¬ 
ous  adventure  that  happened  to  Court  was  very  nearly  fatal  to 
him.  It  was  in  the  environs  of  Nismes  that  while  lying  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree  he  saw  some  soldiers  engaged  in  his  pur¬ 
suit.  He  climbed  instantly  into  the  thick  branches,  and  from 
the  covert  of  this  leafy  ‘  Boscobel  ’  he  watched  an  ineffectual 
search  made  after  his  person  through  all  the  houses  of  the  vici¬ 
nity.  This  and  his  other  escapes-  are  always  narrated  by  him 
with  great  simplicity.  If  he  had  not  positively  made  a  pact 
with  death,  he  was  at  least  so  accustomed  to  face  it,  that  danger 
affected  him  little,  or  far  less  than  did  the  loss  of  such  friends  as 
the  pastor  Koussel,  who  was  martyred  at  Montpellier  in  1722. 

Yet,  gallant  as  he  was.  Court  was  human ;  and  by  his 
marriage  in  1722,  with  Rachel  Pages,  he  had  added  a  serious 
care  and  responsibility  to  his  life.  It  was  one  to  w'hich  he  was 
very  sensible,  the  more  so  as  Mademoiselle  Pages  was  a  bride 
worthy  of  his  choice,  and  a  woman  of  uncommon  strength  of 
character.  For  five  years  she  continued  to  reside  in  Uzes,  her 
native  city,  and  there  three  children  were  born  to  them.  But 
in  1727,  Court  discovered  that  her  house  was  watched  by  the 
authorities,  and  fearful  lest  the  great  joy  of  his  life  should 
be  ravished  from  him,  he  recommended  her  flight  to  Geneva. 
‘My  Rachel  is  now  a  wanderer,’  he  wrote  in  1728;  and, 
again  in  the  following  year,  he  says,  ‘  her  frequent  indispo- 
‘  sitions  dispose  me,  among  other  reasons,  to  rejoin  her.’  In 
1729,  we  accordingly  see  him  leave  France.  It  was  for  a  long 
absence  and  for  a  sojourn  in  Switzerland,  pregnant  with  results 
for  the  struggling  churches  which  he  had  left  behind  him. 

From  this  time  dates  the  rise  of  the  Seminary  of  Lausanne. 
It  was  fostered  by  Court,  and  there  young  pastors,  whom  he 
recruited  from  the  numerous  Huguenot  families  in  emigration, 
were  prepared  for  the  work  which  Sauiin  had  thought  too 
arduous  to  be  inviting.  The  young  neophytes  who  did  join  his 
band  and  shared  his  hopes  can  hardly  have  made  themselves  any 
illusions  as  to  the  lot  in  store  for  them.  Though  the  Protes¬ 
tants  in  emigration  were  fed  by  the  subsidies  of  England  and  of 
Sweden,  and  were  soothed  by  the  friendship  of  the  Moravian 
brethren,  yet  from  France  they  heard  fresh  and  always  fresh 
edicts  fulminated  against  them  by  Louis  XV.,  and  anyone 
who  crossed  the  frontier  did  so  with  the  knowledge  that  local 
governors  had  been  especially  desired  to  hang  the  pastors  so  as 
more  effectually  to  terrify  the  flocks. 

From  1715  to  1752,  the  Church  of  the  Desert  had  suffered 
all  that  is  possible  to  suffer,  and  in  1752,  wearied  of  such  suf¬ 
fering,  it  organised  another  emigration.  But  even  this  resource 
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was  debarred  them,  and  emigration  was  forbidden  by  a  go¬ 
vernment,  which,  however  madly  it  might  enforce  uniformity, 
had  at  least  awoke  to  the  loss  sure  to  result  to  the  country 
were  she  to  be  again  drained  of  her  best  citizens.  Court  did 
not  now  forsake  his  old  friends  or  his  old  post,  and  when  he 
reappeared  in  France  it  was  to  fight,  and  with  new  weapons,  for 
the  Protestant  cause.  He  now  wrote  and  published  a  pamphlet 
called  the  ‘  Patriote,’  and  there  with  many  arguments,  as  well 
as  with  burning  words,  did  he  endeavour  to  vindicate  Calvinists 
from  the  accusation  of  being  bad  citizens  and  rebellious  sub¬ 
jects.  He  could  say  with  justice,  that  when  an  English  fleet  had 
been  victorious  off  Cape  Finisterre  and  had  cruised  in  French 
waters,  he  for  one  had  refused  to  countenance  any  second  rising 
of  the  Cevenols,  and  that  his  efforts  had  been  all  directed  to  the 
organisation  of  a  religious  sect  which,  if  tolerated,  must  prove 
a  source  of  wealth  and  not  of  danger  to  the  kingdom.  He 
added  to  his  paper  an  account  of  the  recent  persecutions,  and 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  append  to  it  figures  which 
would  prove  how  numerous  the  Protestants  still  were  in  France. 
In  fact  they  were  indestructible,  and  terror,  obloquy,  exile,  and 
death  had  not  succeeded  in  disheartening  them,  though  it  Avas 
now  become  the  custom  at  court  to  speak  as  if  they  had 
ceased  to  exist,  or  to  vex  the  orthodoxy  of  the  ‘  Most  Christian 
‘  King.’ 

Rippert  Monclar,  Avriting  in  1755,  says  :  ‘  According  to  the 
‘jurisprudence  of  this  kingdom,  there  are  no  French  Protes- 
‘  tants,  and  yet,  according  to  the  truth  of  facts,  there  are  three 
‘  millions.  These  imaginary  beings  fill  the  toAvns,  provinces, 
‘  and  rural  districts,  and  the  capital  alone  contains  60,000  of 
‘  them.’  This  voice  of  Monclar's  Avas  unfortunately  a  solitary 
one ;  courtiers,  philosophers,  and  prelates  all  took  the  opposite 
side — that  of  ])ersecution,  and  military  law  still  pressed  hard 
on  the  assemblies  of  the  so-called  rebels.  If  hostilities  Avere 
ever  suspended,  it  Avas  only  Avhen  troops  Avere  not  to  be  had 
for  the  service,  or  because  the  royal  treasury  Avas  not  equal 
to  the  constant  drain  on  its  resources.  And  yet,  as  M.  Hugues 
has  demonstrated,  the  persecution  carried  on  against  the  Hu¬ 
guenots  had  been  by  the  system  of  fines  rendered  in  great 
measure  self-supporting.  From  the  archives  of  the  Herault, 
M.  Hugues  has  extracted  returns  which  shoAV  hoAV  far  the 
measures  were  remunerative.  In  1742,  the  Huguenots  were 
fined  34,796  livres ;  in  1743,  23,813  livres ;  in  1744,  27,966 
livres;  in  1745,  76,075  livres ;  sums  which  go  on  increasing 
till  in  1749  the  Huguenots  were  fined  101,336  livres.  All 
this  in  the  single  province  of  Languedoc ! 
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This  deplorable  state  of  suffering  is  repulsive  from  the  very 
monotony  of  so  much  bigotry  and  cruelty ;  and  the  figure  of 
Jean  Galas  positively  appears  like  a  landmark  in  it,  since 
it  was  his  judicial  murder  at  Toulouse  in  1762  that  awakened 
the  sympathy  of  Voltaire,  and  then  by  the  urgent  voice  of  the 

!)hilosopher  was  the  first  impulse  given  to  toleration  and  lega- 
ity  in  France.  Men’s  minds,  too  long  accustomed  to  think 
that  uniformity  could  not  be  too  dearly  bought  even  by  oppres¬ 
sion  and  injustice,  suddenly  awoke  at  his  remonstrance  to  a 
sense  of  their  mistake.  Once  such  a  conviction  spread  a  great 
change  w'as  sure  to  take  place,  but  Antoine  Court,  the  champion 
at  once  of  faith  and  of  toleration,  was  not  to  do  more  than  wit¬ 
ness  the  darkness  before  the  dawn.  He  died  at  Lausanne*  in 
1760,  having  survived  his  wife  and  the  heroic  band  of  his  fellow- 
workers,  with  the  exception  of  Corteis,  Bombonneux,  and 
Duplan. 

It  is  not  without  intention  that  M.  Hugues,  while  describing 
the  last  years  of  his  hero’s  life,  says,  ‘  but  he  had  seen  Voltaire.’ 
The  first  division  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  indeed  passed 
away,  and  the  century  was  now  about  to  enter  its  second 
phase  w'ith  Voltaire  as  its  representative  man.  Toleration, 
individualism,  humanitarian  theories,  and  the  rights  of  men 
were  to  become  the  watchwords  of  a  period  which  only  too 
Ic^cally  prepared  France  for  the  Revolution,  as  it  led  French¬ 
men  on  to  that  third  and  last  division  of  the  century — one,  of 
which  it  may  be  said,  that  though  it  numbered  but  eleven  years 
of  duration,  yet  those  eleven  years  were  as  a  hundred,  so 
terrible  and  so  significant  were  they  in  thought,  and  word,  and 
deed.  Hardly  then  had  Court  ceased  to  struggle  and  protest, 
than  the  great  reaction  against  uniformity  began.  Hardly  had 
he  passed  from  under  the  power  of  the  French  monarchy  and 
hierarchy,  than  was  the  axe  sharpened  by  which  this  once 
cherished  unity,  in  religion,  in  philosophy,  and  in  politics, 
was  to  be  split  asunder.  Before  very  long  the  Huguenots 
would  be  ten-ibly  avenged.  To  what  extent  Court  could  have 
sympathised  with  this  movement  it  would  be  out  of  place  for 
us  here  to  speculate.  This  much  is  certain  that  no  man,  with 
so  many  of  the  instincts  of  a  leader,  had  ever  been  so  little  of 
an  agitator.  Unlike  Jean  Cavallier,  he  never  believed  himself 
to  be  an  inspired  person  ;  unlike  Robert  Owen,  in  our  century, 
he  never  considered  himself  ‘  the  darling  of  the  universe.’  He 
was  neither  a  utopian,  nor  a  socialist,  nor  an  egoist.  His  life 
was  long  and  arduous,  and  when  we  lay  its  record  down,  it  is 
with  a  conviction  that  our  humanity  has  seldom  worn  as  pure, 
as  sound,  and  as  intrepid  a  shape  as  that  of  Marie  Gebelin’s 
son,  the  apostle  of  the  Church  as  it  was  in  the  Cevennes. 
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Art.  X.  —  The  Personal  Life  of  George  Grote,  compiled 
from  family  documents,  private  memoranda,  and  original 
letters  to  and  from  various  friends.  By  Mrs.  Grote.  Lon¬ 
don  :  8 VO.  1873. 

"Decollections  of  the  early  life,  personal  tastes,  and  do- 
mestic  habits  of  eminent  men  are  the  flowers  of  biography. 
W e  possess  their  works  ;  we  know  the  public  actions  which  are 
the  fruit  of  their  lives ;  but  the  more  these  are  esteemed  and 
admired,  the  more  do  we  desire  a  closer  intimacy  with  the  men 
themselves.  What  page  in  the  ‘  History  of  the  Decline  and 
‘  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  ’  is  so  welcome  and  so  familiar  as 
the  sentence  of  his  own  Memoirs  in  which  Gibbon  relates  his 
campaign  with  the  Hampshire  militia,  or  transports  you  in  the 
serene  moonlight  to  his  garden  at  Lausanne  on  the  completion 
of  an  imperishable  work  ?  The  ‘  Confessions’  of  Rousseau,  with 
all  their  faults,  will  be  read  long  after  the  ‘  Emile  ’  and  the 
*  Xouvelle  Hcloise  ’  gather  dust  upon  the  shelves  ;  and  if  we 
had  to  choose  between  the  Orations  of  Cicero  and  his  Letters, 
we  should  prefer,  without  hesitation,  that  correspondence  which, 
with  all  the  life  and  noise  of  Rome,  brings  back  to  us  the  grace 
and  playfulness  of  private  friendship.  It  is  only  by  the  men 
themselves,  or  by  those  who  have  shared  in  the  completest  inti¬ 
macy  of  their  lives,  that  such  details  can  be  preserved.  In  the 
three  instances  we  have  named,  it  is  mainly  due  to  their  own 
vanity  that  w'e  know  so  much  about  them.  The  noblest  natures 
in  the  world  are  commonly  the  least  understood  by  posterity, 
because,  silent  themselves,  there  was  no  one  else  who  could 
break  that  silence.  Even  in  an  age  w'hen  biography  has  be¬ 
come  a  disease  of  literature,  and  every  Knight  of  the  Bath  must 
have  his  memorial,  we  remain  as  ignorant  as  ever  of  the  only 
things  we  really  care  to  know' — the  history  of  mind  and  cha¬ 
racter,  the  growth  and  influence  of  affections,  the  culture  of 
tastes,  and  the  accidents  to  which  so  many  of  the  results  of  life 
may  be  traced. 

The  widow  of  George  Grote  was  singularly  qualified  to 
supply  these  desiderata  in  the  personal  life  of  her  gifted  hus¬ 
band.  Fifty-two  years  of  married  existence  had  been  spent  by 
them  in  unbroken  union.  The  talents,  energy,  and  ambition 
of  Mrs.  Grote  fitted  her  in  an  extraordinary  degree  to  share 
the  pursuits  of  her  partner,  though  these  lay  in  severe  ap¬ 
plication  to  business,  in  a  struggle  for  political  ascendancy, 
and  in  a  lifelong  devotion  to  a  great  monument  of  classical 
history.  Perhaps  it  may  hereafter  devolve  upon  some  other 
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pen  to  record  the  life  of  the  historian  of  Greece  more  fully  as  a 
politician  and  a  scholar ;  but  Mrs.  Grote  has  accomplished  in 
her  eightieth  year  what  no  one  else  could  have  attempted ;  she 
has  shown  us  with  what  incomparable  steadiness  of  application, 
this  young  London  banker  persevered  in  the  course  he  had  the 
courage  to  conceive,  until,  without  neglecting  any  one  of  the 
ordinary  duties  of  his  calling  in  life,  he  rose  to  be  the  most 
conspicuous  member  of  an  important  political  party  in  Par¬ 
liament,  and  to  leave  a  name  unsurpassed  by  any  in  English 
historical  literature. 

There  was  in  Mr.  Grote  so  genuine  a  simplicity  of  cha¬ 
racter — so  entire  an  absence  of  pretension  and  display — that 
one  might  live  with  him  for  years  without  discovering  that  he 
was  really  engaged  in  the  active  prosecution  of  some  of  the 
greatest  works  of  the  time.  He  took  an  eager  and  influential 
part  in  politics  without  aspiring  to  the  rank  or  emoluments  of 
oflSce ;  he  devoted  his  life  to  a  great  historical  work  without 
an  ardent  thirst  for  literary  fame.  The  distinctions  which 
these  performances  did  eventually  obtain  for  him,  seemed  to 
take  him  by  surprise.  At  his  bank,  at  the  University  of 
London,  at  the  British  Museum,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
his  study,  he  thought  only  of  what  was  to  be  done ;  all  was  sub¬ 
stance,  nothing  surface — esse  guam  videri  should  have  been  his 
motto.  This  equable  and  unselfish  temperament  was,  doubt¬ 
less,  the  source  of  that  old  and  never-failing  courtesy  which 
gave  to  his  manners  so  peculiar  a  charm.  If  there  was  some¬ 
thing  of  stateliness  about  him,  it  was  ever  ready  to  relax  into 
kindness ;  and  in  one  thing  he  was  absolutely  singular,  that 
although  on  many  subjects  his  own  convictions  were  intense 
and  exclusive,  he  was  never  betrayed  into  the  slightest  mark 
of  asperity  or  intolerance  towards  those  from  whom  he  differed. 
Nor  was  he  wanting  in  that  best  of  faculties,  that  of  unbending 
from  the  serious  pursuits  and  duties  of  life,  and  plunging  with 
equal  interest  into  its  minor  pastimes.  His  friend  Lewis  used 
to  say  that  life  would  be  tolerable  but  for  its  amusements  ;  but 
to  Grote  almost  every  occupation  was  an  amusement  and  every 
amusement  a  pleasure.  A  gallop  through  Burnham  Beeches  or 
across  the  Surrey  downs  on  his  favourite  mare,  a  quartett  of 
Beethoven,  a  game  of  billiards  or  of  whist,  the  last  new  opera  or 
even  ballet,  a  dinner  at  ‘  The  Club,’  or  a  ramble  by  the  Loire 
and  the  Seine,  all  awakened  the  same  sense  of  hearty,  though 
temperate  enjoyment.  Yet  above  all  these  pleasures  he  would 
have  placed  discussion  on  matters  of  opinion  with  those  whose 
principles  of  philosophy  agreed  in  the  main  with  his  own,  and 
the  exchange  of  the  results  of  the  highest  classical  criticism. 
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The  very  last  time  we  had  the  happiness  to  see  him,  he  dis¬ 
cussed  with  singular  animation  an  article  on  the  ‘  Chorizontes,* 
which  had  then  recently  appeared  in  this  Journal,  as  if  the  date 
and  authorship  of  the  Homeric  poems  were,  after  all,  problems 
which  gave  an  interest  to  human  life. 

If  it  be  true  that  Judaea  and  Hellas  represent  the  two 
ideas  or  influences  which  have  swayed  for  two  thousand  years, 
in  opposite  directions,  the  mind  and  culture  of  the  human  race, 
it  is  certain  that  the  ‘  Muse  of  Solyma  ’  was  not  the  tutelary 
spirit  of  Mr.  Grote.  The  spiritual,  the  mysterious,  the  in¬ 
finite  had  to  his  ear  no  voice,  to  his  intellect  no  charm.  But 
the  clear  and  distinct  forms  of  Greek  art,  the  graceful  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  powers  of  nature,  the  practical  tendency  of 
Greek  political  life,  and  the  conclusions  of  the  Epicurean 
school  of  Greek  philosophy,  found  in  ISIr.  Grote  a  cordial 
admirer  and  a  wilUng  disciple.  For  in  him,  as  in  many  other 
philosophic  minds,  there  was  a  living  spring  of  sensibility  and 
passion  which  unconsciously  govern^  his  researches  and  his 
reason  ;  and  he  was  so  much  the  creature  of  his  own  tastes  and 
associations,  tliat  his  feelings  operated  on  his  judgments  more 
largely  than  he  himself  supposed. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  good  fortune  of  his  later 
years,  his  boyhood  and  youth  were  passed  in  a  very  different 
school.  His  grandfather,  Andrew  Grote,  had  come  over  from 
Bremen  to  London,  married  in  England,  and  established  in 
1766  the  well-known  banking-house  of  Grote,  Prescott,  and 
Company.  Mr.  George  Grote,  the  eldest  child  of  Andrew 
Grote  by  a  second  marriage,  was  the  father  of  the  historian. 
He  was  educated,  like  his  more  illustrious  son,  at  the  Charter 
House,  and  afterwards  sent  abroad  to  study  and  travel  till  the 
age  of  21,  with  more  liberality  than  he  afterwards  showed  to 
his  own  family.  This  gentleman  married  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
Peckwell,  one  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon’s  chaplains,  who 
brought  a  very  strong  cast  of  Evangelical  opinions  into  the 
family,  and  he  succeeded  in  due  time  to  the  management  of 
the  bank  in  Threadneedle  Street.  This  memoir  brings  vividly 
before  us,  by  a  few  expressive  but  not  ill-natured  touches,  the 
character  and  habits  of  these  worthy  but  unamiable  people. 
The  strict  discipline  of  parental  authority  and  filial  duty,  a 
harsh  and  ascetic  form  of  religious  belief,  the  abhorrence  of 
innocent  amusements,  the  love  of  unprovoked  restraint,  ren¬ 
dered  the  early  life  of  two  generations  back  a  very  different 
thing  from  what  it  now  is ;  though  we  are  not  sure  that  these 
disagreeable  and  galling  restrictions  did  not  contribute  to  form 
characters  of  more  strength  and  endurance  than  the  laxity  and 
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indulgence  of  modern  times.  In  George  Grote  they  obviously 
produced  an  intense  aversion  for  the  whole  system  under  which 
he  had  been  educated,  and  a  sense  of  positive  wrong  which  he 
never  shook  off.  The  iron  had  entered  into  his  soul,  and  the 
repulsive  form  of  authority  to  which  he  had  been  subjected 
in  early  life,  gave  an  irresistible  impulse  to  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  in  the  opposite  direction. 

His  school-life  at  the  Charter  House  lasted  only  six  years, 
from  the  age  of  ten  to  sixteen.  The  Waddingtons,  the  present 
Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  afterwards  his  rival  in  Greek  history, 
Havelock  the  soldier  and  Cresswell  the  Judge,  Avere  among 
his  schoolfelloAvs :  but  with  the  utmost  respect  for  the  scholar¬ 
ship  and  powers  of  tuition  of  Dr.  Raine,  then  head  master,  we 
are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  by  what  process  a  lad,  who  left 
school  at  sixteen,  never  Avent  to  college,  and  was  at  once  chained 
down  to  the  desk  of  a  banking-house,  could  have  acquired  the 
vast  and  accurate  scholarship  which  distinguished  Mr.  Grote. 
For  with  strong  leanings  to  intellectual  culture  of  the  highest 
order,  he  stuck  to  the  drudgery  of  his  bank  for  two  and  thirty 
years,  even  so  much  as  to  accompany  the  ‘  walk  clerk’  with  the 
bills  for  presentation,  and  attend  in  the  City  to  lock  up  the  safe. 
But  whilst  he  performed  these  duties  with  unremitting  dili¬ 
gence,  living  on  a  comparatively  small  income,  in  the  City  or 
in  a  north-eastern  suburb  of  London,  he  entered  upon  a  course 
of  classical  and  philosophical  reading  of  extraordinary  extent 
and  profundity,  and  he  mastered  three  modern  languages.  He 
was  necessarily  a  self-educated  man,  and  his  studies  Avere 
carried  on  with  scanty  time  and  opportunities,  no  leisure,  no 
good  society,  no  encouragement  The  natural  bent  of  his 
mind  to  philosophy  and  letters  must  have  been  irresistible : 
but  the  result  fills  us  with  amazement. 

‘  George  Grote’s  letters  to  his  friends  teem  with  lamentations  over 
the  wearisome  obligations  to  Avhich  his  father  subjected  him,  in  the 
shape  of  stupid  evenings  passed  in  Threadneedle  Street  Avith  the  City 
friends,  over  the  bottle,  &c.  His  Diaries,  up  to  1820,  reveal  similar 
complaints. 

‘  “  My  studies  on  other  subjects  have  not  lately  been  so  regular  as 
they  might  have  been.  A  routine  of  business  which  stupefies  the 
mind  {affigit  humi  divince  particulam  aurm),  and  engagements,  if 
possible,  more  stupid  still,  fill  up  nearly  the  whole  measure  of  my 
occupations.  A  numerous  family  and  the  present  artificial  state  of 
society  absolutely  imprison  me  to  such  an  e.xtent,  that  I  can  enjoy 
but  very  little  solitude.  And  it  is  dull  and  wretched  to  the  last  de¬ 
gree  to  a  mind  Avhich  has  a  glimpse  of  a  nobler  sphere  of  action,  to 
Avitness  the  total  exclusion  of  intellect  Avhich  disgraces  general  con¬ 
versation. 
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“  ‘  O  raiseras  liominum  mentes  !  O  pectora  cceca ! 

Qualibus  in  tenebris  vita;,  quantisque  periclia 
.  Degitnr  hoc  a;vi,  quodcunqne  est !  ’ 

‘  “  In  my  present  frame  of  mind  I  could  preach  for  hours  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  those  noble  lines  of  Lucretius.” — Extract  from  letter  to  G.  W, 
Norman,  April,  1817. 

‘  With  George  W.  Norman  he  kept  up  a  steady  intellectual  and  inti¬ 
mate  intercourse,  and  the  advantage  of  such  a  companion  at  the  age 
when  the  chai-acter  is  forming  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  They 
read  books  in  common,  chiefly  on  historical  and  political  subjects,  and 
they  both  applied  themselves  seriously  to  the  science  of  Political  Eco¬ 
nomy,  then  coming  into  something  like  “  vogue  ”  among  the  rising 
generation,  as  being  a  proper  object  of  study. 

‘  Presently,  another  companion  became  the  sharer  of  these  pursuits, 
viz.,  Mr.  Charles  Cameron,  son  of  the  ex -Governor  of  the  Bahamas  and 
of  Lady  Margaret  Cameron,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Errol.  He  lived  a 
good  deal  with  his  family  (they  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brom¬ 
ley),  though  he  himself  was  studying  for  the  English  Bar.  Charles 
Cameron’s  mind  was  at  once  vigorous  and  subtle*  delighting  in  dialectic 
exercise,  wherein  he  excelled  as  a  disputant,  for  he  was  much  given  to 
the  study  of  mental  science  generally.  The  intercourse  with  this  young 
man,  of  nearly  the  same  age  as  himself  (perhaps  a  year  or  two  older), 
which  George  Grote  maintained,  as  well  in  London  as  in  Kent,  served 
to  whet  his  relish  for  intellectual  labour,  whilst  the  searching  analytic 
turn  of  Cameron’s  mind  led  his  friend  into  that  channel  of  inquiry 
which  almost  inevitably  conducts  the  traveller  beyond  the  limits  of 
orthodoxy.  Metaphysics  now  took  hold  of  Grote  with  considerable 
fervour,  and,  between  discussions  and  study,  the  three  friends  advanced 
far  in  their  acquaintance  with  this  tempting  branch  of  knowledge. 

‘  Grote’s  mind  had,  from  the  beginning,  a  pronounced  tendency  to 
the  poetic  and  imaginative  vein.  Norman  was  not  without  a  certain 
sympathy  for  the  sentimental  class  of  literature,  and  he  encouraged 
Grote  in  his  faculty  of  poetical  composition,  which,  at  this  period,  re^y 
was  incontestable. 

‘  Cameron,  however,  acted  more  strongly  upon  the  sterner  qualities 
of  his  friend’s  intellect,  and  his  example  and  conversation  rather  served 
to  exalt  the  severer  exercises  in  his  esteem,  whilst  they  insensibly 
damped  the  literary  and  sentimental  cast  of  his  thought  and  fancy. 
Cameron  thus  conducted  Grote,  as  it  were  a  stage,  on  the  great  path  of 
development,  both  of  character  and  objects  of  study.’ 

Two  important  events  soon  befell  George  Grote  which  exer¬ 
cised  a  decisive  influence  over  his  life.  The  first  was  the 
attachment  he  formed  in  1815  for  Miss  Harriet  Lewin,  the 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  Kentish  country  gentleman,  which, 
after  a  certain  amount  of  romance,  treachery  on  the  part  of 
rivals,  and  obduracy  on  the  part  of  close-fisted  parents,  ended 
in  1820  in  a  union  of  singular  congeniality  and  happiness.  It 
is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  accomplished  and  venerable  authoress 
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of  this  volume  (especially  for  one  who  has  long  been  honoured 
by  her  friendship)  in  terms  appropriate  to  this  occasion.  But 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  life  and  labours  of  Mr.  Grote 
must  be  well  aware  that  the  active  and  cheering  influence  of 
his  wife  was  inseparable  from  them.  Her  wit,  vivacity,  and 
power  of  initiation  urged  him  onwards  to  the  full  exercise  of 
his  powers.  She  was  the  wing  of  the  bird — the  sail  of  the 
ship.  Even  to  the  gravest  pursuits  and  achievements  of  politics 
and  scholarship,  she  gave  a  motive  force :  insomuch  that  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  they  would  have  been  accomplished 
at  all  without  her;  and  she  kept  alive  in  him  those  tastes 
which  are  apt  to  fade  away  in  contemplative  minds — the  love 
of  exercise,  the  love  of  art,  the  love  of  society.  Their  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  were  just  sufficient  to  substitute  harmony  for 
identity,  and  to  exert  on  each  other  a  real  external  influence. 
Grote  was  too  sensible  a  man  to  desire  that  the  opinions  of  his 
wife  should  be  the  mere  echo  of  his  own :  Mrs.  Grote  combined 
with  great  vigour  of  understanding  a  feminine  acuteness  rarely 
united  to  a  masculine  intellect. 

The  other  circumstances  to  which  we  have  referred  is  the 
intimacy  Grote  contracted  in  1819  "with  Mr.  James  Mill  and 
the  leaders  of  the  Benthamite  school,  which  is  described  by 
himself  and  by  Mrs.  Grote  in  the  following  terms. 

‘  G.  Grote  to  G.  W.  Norman. 

‘  May,  1819,  London. 

‘  (Extract.) 

‘  “  .  .  .  I  have  breakfasted  and  dined  several  times  with  Ricardo,  who 
has  been  uncommonly  civil  and  kind  to  me.  I  have  met  Mill  often  at 
his  house,  and  hope  to  derive  great  pleasure  and  instruction  from  his 
acquaintance,  as  he  is  a  very  profound  thinking  man,  and  seems  well 
disposed  to  communicate,  as  well  as  clear  and  intelligible  in  his  manner. 
His  mind  has,  indeed,  all  that  cynicism  and  asperity  which  belong  to 
the  Benthamian  school,  and  what  I  chiefly  dislike  in  him  is,  the  readi¬ 
ness  and  seeming  preference  with  which  he  dwells  on  the  faults  and  de¬ 
fects  of  others — even  of  the  greatest  men  !  But  it  is  so  very  rarely 
that  a  man  of  any  depth  comes  across  my  path,  that  I  shall  most 
assuredly  cultivate  his  acquaintance  a  good  deal  farther. 

‘  “  I  miss  your's  very  much,  my  dear  George,  for  I  despair  of  finding 
in  my  walk  through  life,  any  other  persons  whom  I  can  love,  in  addition 
to  those  very  few  whom  I  love  already.  I  do  not  see  anywhere  around 
me  a  single  person  in  addition  on  whom  my  heart  can  rest  with  any 
pleasure.  My  dead  friends  in  Calf  and  Russia  still  continue  faithful 
and  interesting,  and,  if  it  were  not  for  them,  life  would  be  a  very  waste, 
indeed !...’” 

Mrs.  Grote  then  goes  on  to  say : — 

‘  The  intellectual  capacity  of  Mr.  Mill  was  of  a  very  superior  calibre. 
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With  the  domain  of  mental  science  he  had  an  almost  unlimited  ac¬ 
quaintance,  having  read  every  author  of  eminence,  and  sounded  the 
depths  of  metaphysical  inquiry  in  all  its  ramifications.  At  the  time  I 
am  writing  about,  he  was  composing  a  treatise  on  psychology,  which  he 
not  long  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  “  Analysis  of  the  Human 
“  Mind,”  in  two  volumes.  It  was  on  this  subject,  and  on  the  science 
of  political  economy,  that  the  young  disciple  chiefiy  sought  instruction 
at  the  hands  of  Janies  Mill,  and  in  his  new  acquaintance  he  found  a 
master  of  both.  As  time  rolled  on,  other  branches  of  knowledge  also 
came  to  be  discussed,  Political  Philosophy,  Theology,  and  Ethics  among 
the  foremost. 

‘  Before  many  months,  the  ascendancy  of  James  Mill’s  powerful  mind 
over  his  younger  companion  made  itself  apparent.  George  Grote  began 
by  admiring  the  wisdom,  the  acutene.ss,  the  depths  of  Mill’s  intellectual 
character.  Presently  he  found  himself  enthralled  in  the  circle  of  Mill’s 
speculations,  and  after  a  year  or  two  of  intimate  commerce  there  existed 
but  little  difference,  in  point  of  opinion,  between  master  and  pupil. 
Mr.  Mill  had  the  strongest  convictions  as  to  the  superior  advantages  of 
democratic  government  over  the  monarchical  or  the  aristocratic  ;  and 
with  these  he  mingled  a  scorn  and  hatred  of  the  ruling  classes  which 
amoimted  to  po.sitive  fiinaticism.  Coupled  with  this  aversion  to  aristo¬ 
cratic  influence  (to  which  influence  he  invariably  ascribed  most  of  the 
defects  and  abuses  prevalent  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs), 
Mr.  Mill  entertained  a.  profound  prejudice  against  the  Established 
Church,  and,  of  course,  a  corresponding  dislike  to  its  ministers.  These 
two  vehement  currents  of  antipathy  came  to  be  gradually  shared  by 
George  Grote,  in  proportion  as  his  veneration  for  Mr.  Mill  took  deeper 
and  deeper  root.  Although  his  own  nature  was  of  a  gentle,  charitable, 
humane  quality,  his  fine  intellect  was  worked  upon  by  the  inexorable 
teacher  with  so  much  persuasive  power,  that  George  Grote  found  him¬ 
self  inoculated,  as  it  were,  with  the  conclusions  of  the  former,  almost 
without  a  choice  ;  since  the  subtle  reasoning  of  Mr.  Mill  appeared  to 
his  logical  mind  to  admit  of  no  refutation.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass 
that,  starting  from  acquired  convictions,  George  Grote  adopted  the  next 
phase,  viz.,  the  antipathies  of  his  teacher — antipathies  which  coloured 
his  mind  through  the  whole  period  of  his  ripe  meridian  age,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  inspired  and  directed  many  of  the  important  actions  of 
his  life.  Originating  in  an  earnest  feeling  for  the  public  good,  these 
currents  gradually  assumed  the  force  and  sanction  of  duties ;  prompting 
George  Grote  to  a  systematic  course  both  of  study,  opinion,  action,  and 
self-denial,  in  which  he  was  urgently  encouraged  by  the  master  spirit 
of  James  Mill,  to  that  gentleman’s  latest  breath  in  1836. 

‘  This  able  dogmatist  exercised  considerable  influence  over  other 
young  men  of  that  day,  as  well  as  over  Grote.  He  wa.s,  indeed,  a  pro¬ 
pagandist  of  a  high  order,  equally  master  of  the  pen  and  of  speech. 
Moreover,  he  possessed  the  faculty  of  kindling  in  his  auditors  the 
generous  impulses  towards  the  popular  side,  both  in  politics  and  social 
theories ;  leading  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  regard  the  cultivation  of 
individual  affections  and  sympathies  as  destructive  of  lofty  aims,  and  in¬ 
dubitably  hurtful  to  the  mental  character.  So  attractive  came  to  be  the 
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conceptions  of  duty  towards  mankind  at  large,  as  embodied  in  James 
Mill’s  eloquent  discourse,  that  the  young  disciples,  becoming  fired  with 
patriotic  ardoim  on  the  one  hand  and  with  bitter  antipathies  on  the 
other,  respectively  braced  themselves  up,  prepared  to  wage  battle  when 
the  day  should  come,  in  behalf  of  “  the  true  faith,”  according  to  Mill’s 
“  programme  ”  and  preaching. 

‘  To  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  elder  Mill  was,  at  this  period, 
superadded  that  of  the  venerable  sage  Jeremy  Bentham,  Avho  lived  in 
Queen  Square  Place,  Westminster,  close  to  the  residence  of  Mill  and 
his  family  ;  which  residence,  in  fact,  belonged  to  Bentham,  and  was  lent 
to  the  Historian  of  India.  The  writings  of  this  remarkable  man  were 
now  beginning  to  tell  upon  the  thinking  portion  of  young  public  men 
and  lawyers,  and  to  engender  a  good  deal  of  discussion  among  the  active 
members  of  the  studious  class.  Grote  caught  the  infection  with  readi¬ 
ness,  and  not  only  became  a  reader  of  Bentham’s  works  on  Jurispru¬ 
dence,  lleform  of  the  Law,  and  Political  Philosophy,  but  he  also 
frequented  the  society  of  the  recluse  author:  not  without  sensible 
advantage  to  his  inquiring  and  impressionable  mind. 

‘  Mr.  Bentham,  being  a  man  of  easy  fortune,  kept  a  good  table,  and 
took  pleasure  in  receiving  guests  at  his  board,  though  never  more  than 
one  at  a  time.  To  his  one  guest  he  would  talk  fluently,  yet  not  caring 
to  listen  in  his  turn.  He  had  a  certain  talent  for  music,  too ;  had  been 
a  decent  fiddle-player  in  his  day,  and  still  managed  to  play  on  the  organ, 
having  one  in  his  dining-room,  which  was,  I  may  mention,  situated  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  looking  into  and  over  a  spacious  garden  belonging 
to  Jeremy’s  residence. 

‘  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  eldest  son  of  James  Mill,  in  1817,  then  a  boy 
of  about  twelve  years  old,  was  studying,  with  his  father  as  his  sole  pre¬ 
ceptor,  under  the  paternal  roof.  Unquestionably  forward  for  his  years, 
and  already  possessed  of  a  competent  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
as  well  as  of  some  subordinate  though  solid  attainments,  John  was,  as  a 
boy,  somewhat  repressed  by  the  elder  Mill,  and  seldom  took  any  share 
in  the  conversation  carried  on  by  the  society  frequenting  the  house.’ 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Westminster  school  of  Philo¬ 
sophical  Radicals,  as  they  wei’e  afterwards  termed,  who  boasted 
in  Mr.  Grote  their  most  distinguished  Parliamentary  represen¬ 
tative,  and  who  have  unquestionably  exercised  an  influence  on 
the  politics  and  philosophy  of  England  altogether  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  slender  numbers  and  isolated  position. 

The  passage  we  have  just  quoted  from  Mrs.  Grote’s  Memoir 
does  great  credit  to  her  candour  and  her  courage,  for  nothing 
can  be  more  true,  or,  to  the  ardent  votaries  of  the  sect,  more 
disagreeable.  There  was  in  Mr.  Bentham  a  whimsical  origi¬ 
nality  and  a  simple  gaiety,  which  threw  a  disguise  over  the 
sterner  maxims  of  the  school  Avhich  was  to  bear  his  name.  He 
said  of  himself  in  one  of  his  Memoranda  that  ‘  he  was  a 
‘  selfish  man ;  one  of  the  most  selfish  of  men ;  but  in  him 
‘selfishness  had  taken  the  shape  of  benevolence.’  But  in 
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James  Mill,  who,  far  more  than  Bentham,  was  the  founder  and 
apostle  of  the  philosophy  of  Utilitarianism,  the  logical  propo¬ 
sitions  which  he  professed  had  assumed  their  harshest  form. 
Bom  in  Scotland,  and  trained  for  the  Ministry  in  the  Divinity 
class  of  Edinburgh,  it  is  said  that  he  made  his  first  appearance 
in  London  in  a  Scotch  pulpit,  or  at  least  as  a  contributor  to 
some  evangelical  magazine.  We  know  not  what  eircumstances 
led  him  to  throw  off  this,  and  all  other  religious  belief :  but  he 
.'unquestionably  retained  all  the  intolerance  of  his  former  creed. 

I  In  appearance  Mr.  Mill  was  strikingly  like  the  portraits  of 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden — with  a  lofty  forehead,  a  keen  and 
cutting  face.  His  powers  of  conversation  were  extraordinary ; 
but  both  in  his  family  and  among  his  disciples  he  was  to  the 
last  degree  tyrannical,  arbitrary,  and  impatient  of  contradic¬ 
tion.  He  conducted  in  person  the  education  of  his  more  illus¬ 
trious  son,  -who  was  never  sent  to  any  school,  lest  he  should 
imbibe  any  fraction  of  the  prejudices  which  oppress  the  rest  of 
mankind.  But  the  genius  and  character  of  John  Stuart  Mill, 
like  those  of  Grote,  were  of  far  too  lofty  and  sensitive  a  class  to 
be  content  to  batten  for  life  on  the  ‘  Analysis  of  the  Human 
‘  Mind.’  Poetry,  music,  botany,  and  the  love  of  the  society  of 
women,  w’ere  quite  as  congenial  to  the  younger  Mill  as  the 
pursuit  of  logic  and  political  economy  :  indeed  he  may  best  be 
described  as  a  man  of  feminine  temperament  allied  to  vast  in¬ 
tellectual  power,  and  these  qualities  in  some  degree  emanci¬ 
pated  him  from  the  narrow  bondage  of  his  education.  For, 
whilst  they  advocated  an  unbounded  liberty  of  thought  and 
inquiry,  this  small  band  of  thinkers  expressed  the  most  un¬ 
measured  scorn  and  contempt  for  all  who  differed  from  their 
,  conclusions.  In  one  of  his  notes  to  Grote,  written  many  years 
afterwards,  John  Mill  said,  ‘  Think  of  the  Kimmerian  dark- 
‘  ness  in  which  all  those  were  sitting  who  had  not  been 
*  touched  by  the  Benthamian  influence.’  They  w'ere  in  their 
own  judgment  the  Elect :  and  though  the  thing  they  detested 
most  was  the  intolerance  of  religious  belief,  no  Calvinist  or 
Inquisitor  ever  asserted  with  more  uncompromising  faith  the 
intolerance  of  logic  against  the  rest  of  mankind.  One  ought, 
said  Mr.  Grote  in  a  letter  to  an  early  friend,  to  write  on  the 
walls  of  one’s  dressing-room  the  caution  of  the  poet  Epi- 
charmus— 

Kai  fitiivtjff  anKTTilv  &pdpa  ravra  rStv  (ppivwv. 

The  readers  of  this  Journal  will  not  need  to  be  reminded 
that,  whilst  we  acknowledge  the  services  which  the  W estminster 
school  has  rendered  by  the  diffusion  of  many  sound  truths  ot 
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political  economy  and  by  Mr.  Bentham’s  proiwsals  for  the 
reform  of  the  law,  we  have  ever  been,  and  we  remain,  utterly 
opposed  to  their  cardinal  propositions  in  ethics,  in  metaphysics, 
and  in  philosophy.  Their  design  was,  if  we  may  describe  it 
under  the  convenient  form  ot  proper  names,  to  revive  the 
philosophical  tradition  of  Hobbes,  Occam,  Lucretius,  and 
Epicurus,  which  had  fallen  as  they  tliought  into  unmerited 
obloquy  in  this  country,  and  to  attack  and  overthrow  the  struc¬ 
ture  raised  by  such  thinkers  as  Bishop  Butler,  Berkeley, 
Descartes,  and  Plato :  and  they  carried  on  this  design  with 
entire  consistency.  The  French  Encyclopaedists  were  their  im¬ 
mediate  precursors  and  guides,  and  indeed  there  is  not  much 
in  their  philosophy  which  may  not  be  traced  to  Helvetius,  Con¬ 
dillac,  Destutt  de  Tracy,  and  Cabanis.  Mr.  Grote  himself  had, 
soon  after  his  acquaintance  wdth  Mill,  published  in  1822,  under 
a  nom  de  plume,  an  essay  intended  to  prove  that  a  belief  in  the 
interference  of  a  supernatural  agency  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
has  largely  contributed  to  the  unhappiness  of  mankind ;  and 
although  he  never  failed  to  pay  outward  respect  to  the  religious 
opinions  of  others,  it  is  certain  that  on  the  most  fundamental 
of  all  truths,  on  w'hich  the  whole  theory  of  human  life  and 
duty  depends,  he  was  separated  by  a  great  gulf  from  the  most 
cherished  convictions  of  the  great  majority  of  mankind.  This 
is  the  true  and  grand  divergence  between  the  Westminster 
school  and  the  other  schools  of  religious  and  philosophical 
opinion  existing  amongst  us,  for  it  includes  all  other  differ¬ 
ences,  whether  of  psychology,  morals,  or  theories  of  govern¬ 
ment.  To  us,  of  all  the  enigmas  of  life  the  darkest  and  most 
impossible  would  be  a  world,  without  an  Author,  without  a 
Ruler,  and  without  a  F uture  ;  it  is  not  surprising  that  starting 
from  principles  so  entirely  opposite,  we  should  arrive  at 
opposite  conclusions.  The  essential  characteristics  of  the 
Utilitarian  school  of  philosophy  are  that  it  seeks  to  define 
the  faculties  and  duties  of  man  without  reference  to  his  spi¬ 
ritual  nature  or  his  spiritual  destiny ;  and  that  it  regards  as 
the  highest  sanction  of  moral  duty  the  promotion  of  the  general 
happiness  of  the  human  race,  a  principle  which,  [Mx.  Mill 
conceives,  may  assume  the  force  and  authority  ,of  a  religion. 
^Miatever  may  be  thought  of  these  principles,  which  we  shall 
not  here  discuss,  it  is  certain  that  they  go  to  the  root  of  all  we 
believe,  or  think,  or  are :  and  that  those  by  whom  they  are 
adopted  start  from  a  point  at  variance  with  the  moral  doctrines 
of  the  religious  part  of  the  world.  For,  to  borrow  the  language 
of  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen,  in  the  last  page  of  a  recent  work, 

*  The  question  whether  our  present  life  is  all  we  have  to  look  to  and 
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provide  for,  or  whether  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  supposing  that 
it  is  a  stage  to  a  longer  and  probably  larger  life ;  and  the  further  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  universe  in  which  we  live  is  a  mere  dead  machine,  or 
whether  it  is  under  the  guidance  of  a  being  with  whom  we  share  the 
attributes  of  consciousness  and  will,  overshadow  all  moral  philosophy. 
The  notion  that  two  men,  of  whom  one  does  and  the  other  does  not 
believe  in  God  and  in  a  future  state  of  existence,  will  form  the  same 
conceptions  of  happiness  and  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  attained, 
and  of  the  motives  which  would  dispose  them  individually  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  others,  is  a  dream  as  wild  as  any  that  was  ever  contra¬ 
dicted  lx)th  by  theory  and  practice.  Let  it  be  distinctly  proved  and 
universally  understood  that  religion  is  a  mere  delusion ;  that  whatever 
else  we  have  to  lose,  to  fe.ar,  or  to  hate,  we  need  take  no  account  at  all 
of  either  God  or  devil ;  and  the  sun  at  noonday  is  not  clearer  than  the 
conclusion  that  every  moral  conception  which  Ave  can  form  will  have  to 
be  recast.  Morality  would  no  doubt  survive  in  some  form  or  other. 
There  was  plenty  of  morality  in  Old  Rome,  amongst  men  who  had  little 
or  no  religion,  but  its  whole  character  differed  from  that  which  was 
founded  on  Christianity.’  {JJbertt/,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,  p.  349.) 

Even  on  political  questions,  on  which  we  find  ourselves  agreed 
with  the  w'riters  of  the  Westminster  school  on  many  points 
which  concern  the  progress  and  application  of  liberal  opinions, 
it  is  possible  that  we  entertain  the  same  opinions  on  different 
grounds.  We  think,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Macaulay  said  of 
them  in  these  pages  in  1829,  that  their  alliance  was  in 
many  respects  more  injurious  than  useful  to  the  advancement 
of  liberal  principles  and  practical  reform :  and  that  in  spite 
of  the  keenness  of  the  logical  faculty,  which  they  cultivated 
with  so  much  confidence,  their  w'ant  of  the  higher  faculty 
of  judgment  frequently  allowed  even  the  most  eminent 
amongst  them  to  land  at  last  in  paradoxes  and  absurdities, 
from  which  the  common  sense  and  conscience  of  mankind 
indignantly  recoil.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that 
their  writings  have  produced  a  vast  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
present  generation.  They  gave  a  great  impulse  to  a  philo¬ 
sophy  founded  exclusively  on  sensuous  experience ;  and  to  a 
system  of  morals  founded  on  the  substitution  of  utility  for 
the  ideas  of  duty  and  conscience.  We  might  pursue  yet  further 
the  results  of  their  teaching  in  the  relations  of  society  and  the 
relations  of  man  to  God — but  we  abstain ;  for  there  was  much 
in  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  this  singular  school  which  the 
masters  themselves  did  not  Avillingly  make  known,  and  which 
{We  should  be  glad  to  think  is  buried  with  them.  * 

*  Having  been  led  to  touch,  though  cursorily,  on  this  controversy, 
we  cannot  pass  it  by  without  expressing  the  interest  and  advantage  we 
have  derived  from  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen’s  vigorous  book  entitled 
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The  French  Revolution  of  1830  and  the  Reform  movement 
in  England  which  followed  it,  roused  this  little  knot  of  econo¬ 
mists  and  philosophers  to  some  degree  of  political  ambition. 
They  conceived  that  the  time  Avas  come  Avhen  very  great 
changes  would  be  brought  about  in  the  constitution  of  this 
country,  by  democratic  ascendancy.  They  imagined  that  they 
had  found  in  Lord  Durham,  Avho  was  himself  the  most  im¬ 
perious  and  aristocratic  of  men,  a  suitable  leader;  and  that 
they  could  compel  the  chiefs  of  the  Whig  party  to  carry  on 
the  revolution  which  they  desired  to  eifect.  Grote  entered 
Parliament  for  the  city  of  London,  a  choice  Avhich  he  owed 
much  more  to  the  universal  respect  entertained  for  his  cha¬ 
racter  as  a  banker  and  a  man  of  letters,  than  to  any  sympathy 
for  the  more  extreme  opinions  he  may  have  entertained  in 
politics.  Sir  William  Molesworth,  Ewart,  Charles  Villiers, 
Mr.  AVarburton,  Roebuck,  Charles  Buller,  Mr.  Raikes  Currie,^ 
and  Air.  Strutt,  Avere  the  principal  ornaments  of  this  section 
(Avhich  never  exceeded  fifteen  or  twenty  members  of  the  House- 
of  Commons),  and  they  all  regarded  Mr.  Grote  as  their  chief. 
The  Radical  party  in  the  Parliament  of  1834  was  undoubtedly 
more  numerous,  and  consisted  of  nearly  fifty  English  and" 
Scotch  members.  But  Ave  are  speaking  here  of  the  more  im¬ 
mediate  friends  and  followers  of  Mr.  Grote,  Avho  did  not  very 
willingly  associate  with  men  of  less  philosophical  principles. 
An  attempt  Avas  made  in  1835  to  discipline  the  Avhole  British 
Radical  party  into  what  Avas  termed  the  ‘  Brigade’  by  a  more 
regular  party  organisation ;  but  the  scheme  failed,  because 
O’Connell  claimed  to  join  it,  at  the  head  of  his  Irish  band,  and 
the  more  scrupulous  members  of  the  party  declined  to  act 
systematically  with  him.  For  though  these  distinguished  men 


‘Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,’  in  answer  to  some  of  the  paradoxes 
Avhich  circulate  in  the  Avorld  imder  the  authority  of  the  name  of  John: 
Stmart  Mill.  Mr.  Stephen  claims  in  some  respects  to  be  himself  re¬ 
garded  as  a  Utilitarian,  and  he  Avould  probably  assert,  Avith  Austin, 
that  the  ethics  of  jurisprudence  rest  on  no  other  basis.  But  in  the 
Avider  field  of  morals,  of  belief,  of  the  influence  of  Christianity,  and  of 
the  relations  of  the  sexes,  he  combats  Mill  Avith  his  OAvn  weapons,  and 
for  the  most  part,  Ave  think,  with  success.  The  truth  is,  that  many  of 
the  persons  Avho  profess  an  unqualified  admiration  for  Mr.  Alill’s 
writings  are  not  aware  of  what  his  opinions  really  Avere  on  many  sub¬ 
jects,  and  to  what  conclusions  he  was  leading  his  followers.  Mr. 
Steplien  has  done  something  toAvards  the  removal  of  the  mystery  ;  and 
we  think  it  possible  that  the  autobiography  of  Mr.  Mill,  which  is,  we 
understand,  shortly  to  be  published,  with  some  posthumous  Essays,  may 
throw  a  clearer  light  upon  his  principles. 
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professed  advanced  popular  and  democratic  opinions,  they 
none  of  them  had  any  personal  sympathy  or  acquaintance 
with  the  people ;  still  less  had  they  anything  in  common  with 
the  Daniel  Whittle  Harveys,  the  Tom  Duncombes,  and  the 
Wakleys  of  the  day.  Their  ally  Tailor  Place  was  the  only 
link  between  the  Benthamites  and  the  populace  of  West¬ 
minster.  And  Mrs.  Grote  has  published  a  very  amusing 
letter  from  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Parkes,  a  sort  of  ‘  runner  ’  for 
the  party,  who  appears  to  have  believed  that  the  attitude  of 
the  country  in  1832  and  the  final  ])assage  of  the  Reform  Bill 
was  mainly  due  to  his  own  inestimable  services  to  Queen  Street 
Square.  The  Philosophical  Radicals  were  certainly  very 
much  at  a  loss  for  adherents  in  the  streets  when  they  were  re¬ 
duced  to  rely  on  such  agents.  But  in  truth  they  sought  no 
such  adherents.  Their  own  manners  and  tastes  were  to  a  man 
fastidious  and  refined.  They  felt  and  expressed  the  utmost 
contempt  for  what  they  regarded  as  the  gross  prejudices  and 
ignorances  of  the  class  in  whose  name  they  fought.  They 
utterly  repudiated  the  doctrines  of  philanthropy,  based  on  the 
old  maxims  of  Christian  charity  and  kindness,  holding  them 
to  be  mischievous  and  pernicious  to  the  general  interests  of 
society ;  they  were  disposed  to  make  no  concessions  to  the 
weaknesses  and  infirmities  of  human  nature  ;  and  so  far  were 
they  from  courting  j)opularity,  that  the  measures  they  would 
have  recommended  for  the  improvement  of  society  were  of  a 
harsh  and  unsympathising  character.  The  rigorous  consistency 
•\nth  which  they  adhered  to  the  sternest  dogmas  of  political 
economy  Avould,  of  itself,  have  deprived  them  of  large  popular 
support ;  for  their  whole  system  was  based  on  a  preconceived 
view  of  human  nature,  strangely  at  variance  with  all  that 
touches  and  adorns  the  flesh  and  blood  we  live  in.  ‘  No 
‘  man  of  sense,’  said  Macaulay  in  reviewing  Mr.  Mill’s  theory 
of  government,  ‘  can  be  imposed  upon  by  it,  because  no  man 
^  of  sense  can  live  among  his  fellow-creatures  for  a  day  with- 
i‘  out  seeing  innumerable  facts  that  contradict  it.’ 

In  the  political  conflicts  of  the  day  their  attitude  towards 
the  Government  of  Lord  Grey,  and  after  him  of  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne,  was  that  of  partial  hostility — supporting  the  Admin¬ 
istration  on  great  party  divisions  and  on  the  great  measures  of 
Reform,  but  opposing  and  thwarting  it  on  many  other  occasions, 
and  professing  the  utmost  distrust  of  the  Whigs.  The  result 
was  that  they  rendered  themselves  extremely  disagreeable  to 
the  Government,  and  made  its  tenure  of  office  precarious, 
without  accomplishing  any  important  results.  Mrs.  Grote  has 
given  a  very  fair  account  of  this  state  of  things. 

‘Nothing,  indeed,  could  well  be  more  unpleasant  than  the  whole 
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course  of  politics  at  the  dawn  of  this  Reform  era.  What  with  stormy 
debates  on  Irish  coercive  measures,  Irish  tithes,  Irish  Church  Reform, 
including  the  question  termed  the  “  Appropriation  Clause,”  the  unlucky 
division  for  the  repeal  of  the  malt  ta.\,  the  fruitless  remonstrances  in 
fiivoiu:  of  economy  on  the  part  of  the  veteran  Joseph  Hume  and  other’s 
the  unruly  conduct  of  the  Irish  members,  the  noisy  agitation  kept  up 
by  the  Birmingham  Union  (resulting  in  a  violent  fray  in  the  Coldbath 
Fields,  and  the  killing  of  a  policeman),  the  clamour  for  the  repeal  of  all 
the  principal  taxes,  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Stanley  from  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  Ireland,  tlie  loss  of  Sir  John  Hobhouse’s  seat  for  Westmin¬ 
ster — all  these  and  some  other  untoward  circumstances  caused  an 
amount  of  irritation  and  disappointment,  painful  to  the  mind  of  one 
whose  life  had  been  hitherto  passed  in  the  society  of  books  rather  than 
of  men.  However,  Grote  came  gallantly  to  the  support  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  against  Sir  W.  Ingilby’s  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax ; 
he  being  far  too  good  a  financier  to  sanction  the  withholding  the  means 
of  carrying  on  the  Government,  without  providing  a  substitute  for  the 
tax  given  up.  This  vote  called  forth  much  displeasure  among  Grote’s 
City  sirpporters,  who,  in  common  with  all  the  new  constituencie.s,  con¬ 
sidered  reform  as  embodying  relief  from  fiscal  burdens. 

‘  Notwith.standing  the  untoward  course  of  affairs  which  has  been 
noted  above,  within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen’s,  the  number  as  well  as 
the  importance  of  the  measures  pushed  through  Parliament  in  this  first 
session  is  enough  to  astonish  the  modern  politician.  The  germ  of  that 
principle  upon  which,  thirty-five  years  later,  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Protestant  Chtirch  in  Ireland  was  based,  dates  from  1833.  The  “  Ap- 
“  propriation  Clause,”  indeed,  set  the  Cabinet  “  by  the  ears  ”  from  the 
beginning,  and  it  was  only  abandoned  for  a  season  (in  deference  to  the 
sentiments  of  an  influential  section  of  their  supporters)  to  be  afterwards 
revived,  to  the  discomfiture  of  more  than  one  Ministry.  The  East  India 
Cliarter,  the  Bank  Charter,  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill,  the  Committee  on 
Sinecures  (resulting  in  the  abolition  of  thirteen  hundred  and  odd 
places'),  and  lastly,  a  proposal  to  emancipate  the  slaves  in  our  West 
Indian  possessions,  at  a  cost  of  twenty  millions  sterling — all  these,  in¬ 
volving  changes  of  prodigious  magnitude,  were  among  the  measures 
brought  forward  by  Earl  Grey’s  Government ;  a  formidable  “  bill  of 
“  fare,”  certainly,  for  one  session  !  Grote  took  an  active  part  in  some 
of  the  debates,  especially  those  concerning  the  Bank  Charter,  as  well  as 
in  the  duty  of  serving  on  committees. 

*  Parliament  at  length  rose  on  the  29th  of  August,  having  sat  ever 
since  the  4th  of  February,  nearly  seven  mortal  months  !  It  is  ciurious 
to  reflect  how  little  credit  was  obtained  out  of  doors  in  return  for  these 
fatiguing  patriotic  labours.  It  is  not  consonant  with  my  purpose  to 
explain  the  causes  which  produced  so  infructuous  a  result :  enough  to 
state  the  fact  that  a  general  dis.satisfaction  prevailed.  No  substantive 
reduction  of  taxation  had  been  effected ;  Mr.  Tennyson’s  motion  in 
favour  of  triennial  Parliaments  met  with  the  same  fate  as  Mr.  Grote’s 
on  the  Ballot ;  and  the  advanced  Liberals  found  themselves  decidedly 
less  powerful  than  they  had  expected,  or  their  opponents  had  feared, 
they  would  become,  in  a  reformed  House  of  Commons.’ 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  penetration  of  the  accomplished 
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authoress  of  this  Memoir,  that  whilst  the  Whig  Ministry  was 
carrying  the  practical  measures  of  transcendent  importance, 
which  she  has  enumerated,  in  spite  of  the  harassing  support 
they  obtained  from  their  friends  below  the  gangway,  the  new 
House  of  Commons  and  the  country  cared  but  little  for  motions 
about  Triennial  Parliament  and  the  Ballot-box.  And  we  can¬ 
not  recall  to  mind  any  single  measure  of  positive  value  which 
was  carried  at  that  time  by  the  influence  or  exertions  of  the 
Radical ‘section  of  the  great  Liberal  party. 

Mr.  Grote’s  Parliamentary  oratory  was  elaborate,  correct, 
and  impressive,  sometimes  even  ingenious  and  persuasive. 
We  have  recently  read  over  again  the  speech  in  which  he 
proposed  the  Ballot  in  1833,  and  we  had  the  good  fortune 
to  hear  his  speech  on  the  Syrian  question  iu  1840 — both 
were  really  masterpieces  of  diction,  tact,  and  good  taste ; 
and  w’hilst  Parliament  rejected  his  proposals,  it  admired 
the  manner  of  making  them.  His  personal  standing  was  far 
higher  than  his  political  influence.  He  was  not  contending 
for  office — indeed  we  doubt  if  he  ever  asj)ired  to  it.  He  was 
not  contending  for  a  party — party  interests  were  compara¬ 
tively  indifferent  to  him,  and  the  friends  with  whom  he  acted 
formed,  not  a  party,  but  a  sect.  But  he  was  enunciating  in 
chastened  language  the  dogmas  of  a  political  creed,  which 
he  believed  to  be  true,  and  which,  if  true,  would  gradually 
w'ork  its  way  and  triumph  over  all  party  combinations.  It  was 
thus  that  he,  year  after  year,  presented  his  favourite  measure 
of  the  Ballot  to  the  notice  of  Parliament,  till  it  became,  to  use 
the  expression  of  one  of  his  friends,  ‘  the  last  stick  on  which 
‘  the  Radicals  could  hoist  a  sail.’  But  the  excessive  importance 
attached  to  it  by  the  democratic  party,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
})robably  retarded  for  many  years  its  acceptance  and  adoption. 
Had  the  Ballot  been  proposed  simply  as  a  more  convenient 
method  of  taking  votes  and  a  remedy  for  the  turbulence  and 
expense  of  elections,  it  might  have  jjassed  years  ago.  Before 
his  death,  Mr.  Grote  perceived  that  after  all,  the  Ballot  w’ould 
probably  not  produce,  under  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
country,  the  important  results  he  had  once  attributed  to  it, 
and  the  interest  he  took  in  the  question  abated.  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill  had  for  some  years  before  his  death  declared  his 
o})inion  to  be  against  it. 

But  although  the  Philosophical  Radicals  who  sate  in  Par¬ 
liament  from  1833  to  1841  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  prac¬ 
tical  politicians,  and  those  amongst  them  who  subsequently 
took  office,  as  Sir  William  IMolesworth  and  Charles  Buller, 
merged  the  puritanism  of  their  earlier  opinions  in  the  general 
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interests  of  the  Whig  party,  it  must  ever  be  remembered  to 
their  honour  that  they,  more  than  any  men  of  their  time,  were 
contending  for  principles  of  government,  and  that  many  of 
these  principles  have  since  obtained  universal  acceptance. 
They  were  the  authors  of  the  Colonial  policy  which  has  since 
been  adopted  throughout  the  empire.  They  were  the  har¬ 
bingers  and  most  zealous  champions  of  Free  Trade.  They 
contributed  to  the  reform  of  the  Poor  Law.  They  were  stren¬ 
uous  supporters  of  the  alliance  with  France.  They  were  at 
the  head  of  the  advancing  opinions  of  the  age.  In  defence  of 
these  principles  they  often  found  themselves  at  variance  with 
the  Ministers,  whom  upon  the  whole  they  -vvished  to  retain  in 
office.  Those  Ministers  were  inght  in  resisting  the  impetuous 
changes  they  proposed ;  but  the  direction  in  which  the  nation 
was  slowly  moving  onwards  w’as  that  which  they  had  pointed 
out;  most  of  the  measures  they  advocated  have  since  been 
gradually  carried,  and,  we  are  bound  to  add,  that  none  of 
them  ever  made  any  sacrifice  of  principle  or  consistency  for  the 
attainment  of  objects  of  personal  ambition. 

The  principles  on  which  this  smouldering  opposition  was 
carried  on  are  thus  described  in  a  letter  from  Henry  War- 
burton  to  Mrs.  Grote : — 

‘  46,  Cadojifan  Place,  London, 

‘  21st  December,  1836. 

‘  ...  It  is  through  public  opinion  tliat  the  reforms  predicted  in  the 
Radical  book  of  fiite  are  to  be  carried :  it  is  through  public  opinion 
that  we  are  to  spur  the  Whigs  on  to  action.  Expression  is  to  be  given 
to  public  opinion,  and  the  Whigs  are  to  be  made  to  feel  the  force  of  it, 
in  constituencies,  by  keeping  them  constantly  in  a  state  of  alarm  of 
being  ousted  by  Radical  competitors — in  Parliament,  by  occasional 
threats  of  being  voted  against  by  their  Radical  allies.  In  a  certain  state 
of  disquietude  it  is  our  business  always  to  keep  them  ;  the  pressure  is 
to  be  heightened  or  moderated  according  to  circumstances,  and  the 
magnitude  and  proximity  of  the  objects  we  hope  to  carry.  But  so  long 
as  there  exists  any  material  difference  in  the  weight  of  liberal  measures 
which  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  severally,  are  willing  to  offer  to  us,  the 
highest  bidder,  if  in  possession,  is  not  to  be  ousted  from  the  Grovem- 
ment 

‘  Madamina, 

‘  Yours  ever, 

‘  HeXRV  W.\RBURTOir. 

‘  (You  see  that  my  rugged  brow  relaxes  !)  ’ 

‘  Extract  from  Diary,  1838. 

‘  “  Grote  is  disheartened  at  the  course  taken  by  the  Liberal  party,  so 
much  so,  that  he  turns  wistful  eyes  upon  his  long-neglected  books,  and 
tries  to  solace  his  wotmded  spirit  by  communion  with  the  sages  and 
heroes  of  yore." 
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‘  Extract  from  Diary  of  this  date. 

‘  “  Mr.  Grote,  and  about  five  others,  find  themselves  left  to  sustain 
the  Radical  opinions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  One  evening,  after 
all  otlier  guests  had  departed.  Sir  W.  Molesworth  and  Charles  BuUer 
remained  late  at  our  house,  talking  of  the  present  aspect  of  afiTairs. 

‘  I  see  what  we  are  coming  to,  Grote,’  said  Charles  Buller ;  ‘  in  no 
‘  very  long  time  from  this,  you  and  I  shall  be  left  to  “  tell  ”  Moles- 
‘  worth !  ”” 

The  temperate  influence  of  the  times  was  not  unfelt  by  the 
Radicals,  as  the  passionate  excitement  of  the  Reform  move¬ 
ment  wore  aAvay.  Grote,  himself,  consented  to  dine  at  Hol¬ 
land  House  and  to  go  to  a  Queen’s  ball,  and  he  gradually  re¬ 
sumed  the  place  in  the  upper  classes  of  society  which  he 
was  so  well  calculated  to  fill,  and  from  which  nothing  but  the 
exclusiveness  of  his  own  opinions  for  a  time  removed  him. 
It  is  a  curious  indication  of  the  strength  of  what  Mrs.  Grote 
terms  his  ‘  antipathies  ’  in  earlier  life,  that  he  insisted  on  break¬ 
ing  off  social  relations  with  his  wife’s  acquaintances  and  con¬ 
nexions,  apparently  because  they  were  of  a  rank  superior  to 
his  own,  and  belonged  to  what  he  considered  the  aristocratic 
classes.  Happily  he  outlived  this  ■weakness,  and  found  out 
that  cultivated  persons  of  all  ranks  in  life  may  subsist  very 
happily  together.  Indeed  the  extraordinary  suavity  and  dis¬ 
tinction  of  his  own  manners  on  all  occasions,  the  exquisite  re¬ 
finement  of  his  taste,  his  classical  culture  and  his  love  of  art, 
gave  a  very  aristocratic  character  to  his  social  habits,  which 
was  curiously  at  variance  with  his  theory  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment.  Never  was  a  man  less  fitted  to  live  under  the  sway  of 
vulgarity,  ignorance,  and  mutability.  Indeed  the  manners  of 
the  age  had  become  too  democratic  for  him  already.  The 
current  of  popular  delusions  and  passions  left  him  untouched, 
and  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Sir  George  C.  Lewis : — 

‘  In  this  age  of  steam  and  cant,  I  find  so  very  few  people  whose  minds 
take  the  same  track  as  my  own,  that  the  small  number  who  exist  become 
to  me  as  precious  as  the  Sibylline  Books,  and  I  treasure  them  up  with 
equal  care.  I  see  plainly  that  the  stream  of  events  at  present  sets  more 
and  more  against  what  I  consider  the  ideal,  rayuHoy ;  this  will  not  last 
for  ever,  undoubtedly,  and  I  persuade  myself  that  there  will  be  a  turn 
of  the  tide ;  but  probably  not  during  my  life.  It  is  lucky  that  litera¬ 
ture  and  philosophy,  and  the  /3«oc  0ta(p»>ri(.oc  which  they  both  employ 
and  ennoble,  still  retain  their  full  charms  for  me — especially  when  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  discussing  them  with  so  highly  congenial  a  person 
as  yourself.’ 

His  conception  of  democracy  was  that  of  an  Athenian  gentle¬ 
man  and  statesman;  but  he  had  no  more  sympathy  than 
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Pericles  for  the  Helots,  and  his  true  social  position  was  in  the 
first  rank  of  intellect  and  intellectual  luxuries  and  enjoyments. 

Sydney  Smith  is  said  to  have  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Mrs. 
Grote,  ‘  Xow  that  you  have  been  seduced,  my  dear,  I  may  tell 
‘  you  that  your  virtue  was  sometimes  uncommonly  disagree- 
*  able.’  It  is  alike  characteristic  of,  and  honourable  to,  both 
parties,  that  Sydney  Smith,  who  had  laughed  Mr.  Grote’s 
mouse-trap  ballot-box  out  of  court  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
became  one  of  Mrs.  Grote’s  w'armest  and  most  intimate  frienck. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  Grote 
resolved  at  the  election  of  1841,  which  brought  Sir  R.  Peel 
into  power,  to  relinquish  his  seat  in  Parliament ;  nor  was  he 
ever  tempted  to  regret  his  decision.  The  Philosophical  Radicals 
of  1832  had  played  out  their  hand  as  a  party,  but  they  only 
became  more  valuable  and  agreeable  members  of  society  at 
large. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  dwell  upon  the  interludes  of 
travel  and  society,  which  diversified  the  life  of  the  politician 
and  the  scholar,  though  Mrs.  Grote  has  recorded  them  from  her 
journals  with  the  utmost  good  taste  and  simplicity.  But  one 
of  these  passages  is  so  pleasing  and  characteristic  that  we  must 
cite  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest : — 

‘In  the  month  of  December,  1841,  we  set  forth  from  Dome  on  our 
road  to  Naples,  drawn  by  four  stout  active  grey  horses  harnessed  to  our 
own  carriage,  and  driven  by  one  postillion,  he  having  long  reins  to  the 
leaders.  This  was  our  first  essay  at  “  travelling  vetturino,”  and  we 
covered  about  forty  miles  per  day.  The  first  experience  we  had  of  the 
vigorous  and  glowing  vegetation  of  Southern  Italy  was  at  Terracina, 
Never  can  I  forget  the  enchanting  sight.  Grote,  not  generally  given  to 
raptures  over  the  beauties  of  nature,  was  nevertheless  warmed  to  enthu¬ 
siasm  at  the  succession  of  orange  groves,  arbutus  fringes,  scented  shrubs, 
wild  flowers,  with  bright  blue  skies  over  all,  as  we  rolled  in  midwinter 
through  the  region  between  Jlola  di  Gaeta  and  Capua.  At  Naples, 
where  we  arrived  on  January  10th,  we  had  unusually  rough  and  cold 
weather,  as  indeed  was  our  portion  also  at  Rome.  This  winter  of  1841— 
1842  was  confessedly  the  most  rigorous  known  in  Italy  for  twenty 
years. 

‘  Our  American  friend,  IMr.  Greene,  introduced  us  to  a  young  Italian 
gentleman  at  Naples,  whose  society  we  found  eminently  agreeable  as 
well  as  instructive.  He  was  a  man  of  property,  and  professionally  a 
lawyer,  but  being  a  liberal  in  politics  he  came  to  be  regarded  with  dis¬ 
like  and  aversion  by  the  Bourbon  rulers  of  that  kingdom.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  observed  a  certain  caution  in  his  dealings  with  society,  the  leaden 
hand  of  despotism  being  so  close  a  neighbour.  His  name  was  Giacomo, 
Lacaita.  He  had  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  the  English  lan-‘ 
guage  and  literature,  the  study  of  which  formed  his  chief  solace  under 
these  hateful  political  conditions,  whilst  his  .ability  to  converse  in  that 
tongue  made  otir  commerce  profitable  to  both  parties. 
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‘  At  the  expiration  of  ten  days’  sejour  in  Naples  we  were  impelled, 
by  Grote’s  ardent  curiosity  to  behold  the  ancient  temples  of  Psestum, 
dear  to  his  classic  mind,  to  undertake  the  journey  thither,  Signor 
Lacaita  obligingly  consenting  to  accompany  us.  Passing  the  first  night 
at  Salerno,  after  a  thoroughly  drenching  journey,  we  started  early  the 
next  day  for  the  Temples.  The  river  Sele  was  much  swollen  by  the 
rain  of  the  previous  twenty-four  hours,  and  we  had  some  difficulty  in 
reaching  Poestum,  for  our  caiTiage  could  not  be  femed  across.  We  set 
off  therefore  on  foot,  in  search  of  a  conveyance,  and  were  lucky  enough 
to  borrow  a  “  carriole  ”  and  horse  of  the  steward  of  Prince  Angri,  whose 
podere  lay  on  the  road.  In  this  “  carriole  ”  Grote  and  I  placed  our¬ 
selves,  whilst  Signor  Lacaita  mounted  on  to  the  footboard  behind.  We 
obtained  admittance  into  the  great  temple  of  Neptune  (or  Poseidon,  as 
Grote  always  respectfully  called  that  ancient  divinity)  by  the  payment 
of  five  francs  each,  exacted  by  the  Royal  Authority. 

‘  This  visit  to  the  temples  of  Psestum  was  one  which  afforded  the 
deepest  interest  to  George  Grote.  The  remote  past  of  Poseidonia  rose 
to  his  mind,  long  familiar  with  the  circumstances  of  its  origin,  and  with 
the  reverential  objects  of  these  grand  edifices;  the  sight  of  these  awak¬ 
ening  the  solemn  memories  of  the  people  whose  early  history  had  formed 
the  favourite  subject  of  his  studies  through  life.  lie  strolled  through 
the  temple  of  Neptune  rapt  in  thought,  speaking  but  little,  and  moved 
to  wonder  and  admiration  by  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  architec¬ 
ture,  the  imposing  size  of  the  columns,  and  the  harmonious  colours  of 
the  marble,  mellowed  by  the  effect  of  two  thousand  years  of  time. 

‘  We  quitted  these  immortal  structures,  after  two  hours  and  upwards 
of  explorings,  and  rejoining  the  carriage  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sele, 
retraced  our  steps  to  Salerno  through  a  desolate  flat  tract  of  waste  lands, 
in  which  we  saw  only  a  few  cattle  at  graze  for  miles.  Before  we  finally 
left  the  temples,  I  plucked  a  handful  of  acanthus  leaves  as  a  “  souvenir  ” 
of  our  journey,  and,  removing  Grote’s  hat  gently,  as  he  sat  on  a  fallen 
column,  I  placed  the  leaves  within  its  crown  carefully,  restoring  the  hat 
to  its  former  position  in  silence.  We  reached  Salerno  late  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  On  taking  off  his  hat  in  our  inn  parlour,  Grote  exclaimed,  “  Why, 
“  bless  me !  how  could  these  leaves  possibly  have  got  into  my  hat  ?  ” 
He  had  been  wholly  unconscious  of  the  incident,  his  mind  being  ab¬ 
stracted  from  all  present  facts.’ 


Few  Englishmen  of  our  time  have  been  more  appreciated  in 
foreign  society  than  Mr.  Grote.  His  learning  was  respected 
and  admired  in  Germany,  his  zeal  for  liberty  and  indepen- 
I  dence  was  ever  kindled  by  the  hopes  and  struggles  of  Italy,  his 
warmest  political  sympathies  were  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  his  strongest  literary  and  intellectual  ties  were  with 
France.  The  languages  of  these  countries  were  familiar  to 
him,  and  he  conversed  readily  in  them  all.  His  knowledge  of 
their  literature  extended  from  their  classical  writers  to  the 
last  publications  of  the  day  on  the  subjects  w'hich  interested 
him.  But  above  all,  he  threw  off,  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
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foreign  friends,  that  insular  stiffness  which  they  commonly  re¬ 
proach  us  with ;  he  was  in  the  largest  sense  a  man  of  the  world ; 
approach  him  on  which  side  you  might,  you  were  in  no  danger 
of  treading  on  a  British  prejudice ;  and,  accordingly,  with 
many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time  he  had  contracted  a 
cordial  friendship.  Auguste  Comte  indeed  found  a  recognition 
from  Mr.  Grote  and  his  English  friends,  which  took  the  prac¬ 
tical  form  of  liberal  assistance,  long  before  his  claim  to  the  rank 
of  a  philosopher  was  admitted  in  France.  And  France,  ever 
grateful  to  those  who  approach  her  with  marks  of  sympathy 
and  affection,  paid  both  to  Mr.  Grote  and  to  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill  the  highest  honour  she  has  to  bestow  by  electing  them  to 
be  Foreign  Associates  of  the  Institute.  In  the  autumn  of  1870, 
when  the  seeds  of  the  malady  which  was  soon  to  terminate  his 
life  began  to  be  apparent,  the  disastrous  course  of  the  war 
which  France  had  so  rashly  provoked  was  watched  by  the 
historian  with  painful  interest,  and  he  exclaimed,  ‘  Poor 
‘  France !  I  shall  never  see  thee  again.  I  could  not  bear  to 
‘  revisit  her,  indeed,  humbled  in  the  dust  as  she  is.’  But  we 
have  been  led  to  anticipate. 

Mr.  Grote’s  retirement  from  Parliament  in  1841  was  soon 
followed  by  his  withdrawal  from  the  banking  firm  in  Thread- 
needle  Street  in  1843,  with  which  until  that  time  he  had  been 
steadily  connected.  F rom  that  moment  he  belonged  unequivo¬ 
cally  to  letters.  The  design  which  he  had  formed  as  early  as 
1831,  on  the  suggestion  of  his  wife,  of  writing  a  History  of 
Greece,  and  which  he  had  not  neglected  even  amidst  the  calls 
of  Parliament  and  of  business,  now  wholly  absorbed  him,  and 
he  resolutely  began  in  his  forty-sixth  year  the  composition  of 
the  work  which  is  the  most  enduring  monument  of  his  labours 
and  his  fame.  A  small  country  residence  "was  purchased  under 
the  shade  of  the  venerable  Burnham  Beeches,  amidst  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  forest  scenery  of  England.  It  was  an  old- 
fashioned  house,  the  very  same  to  which  Sheridan  had  taken 
his  lovely  bride,  the  Linley,  after  his  first  marriage ;  but  this 
residence  was  afterwards  superseded  by  another  abode,  built 
out  of  the  profits  of  the  first  volumes  of  the  History,  and  called 
in  Mrs.  Grote’s  expressive  vernacular  ‘  History  Hut.’  We 
think  this  was  the  happiest  and  most  delightful  portion  of 
Grote’s  life.  His  studies,  which  occupied  all  the  morning 
hours,  were  only  interrupted  by  a  stream  of  agreeable  company ; 
and  if  he  quitted  the  society  of  Thucydides,  Plato,  and  the 
Greek  poets,  it  was  to  meet  assembled  round  his  board  such 

Eiests  as  Mendelssohn,  George  Lewis  and  Lady  Theresa,  Jenny 
ind.  Lord  Lansdowne,  Rogers,  Charles  Greville,  John  MUl, 
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Milnes,  Thirlwall,  Sydney  Smith,  Lord  Liverpool,  Senior,  and 
a  host  of  others,  of  whom,  alas!  how  few  survive.  We  are 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  full  charm  of  the  society  of  highly- 
gifted  men  and  women  until  we  have  lost  it.  It  seems  at  the 
time  so  natural,  that  we  only  learn  by  comparison  how  rare 
and  how  extraordinary  is  such  a  confluence  of  wit,  good  breed¬ 
ing,  learning  and  originality.  Lord  Houghton  has  himself 
recently  given  us  in  his  Monographs  a  charming  picture  of  a 
similar  society  at  Bath  House  and  in  Curzon  Street.  We  are 
now  living  on  the  scraps  served  up  long  after  the  feast,  but  still 
not  without  relish. 

Grote  with  his  usual  modesty  had  formed  to  himself  no  lofty 
conception  of  the  success  of  his  History.  He  expected  to  have 
to  publish  it  at  his  own  expense,  and  when  Mr.  Murray  under¬ 
took  it,  the  author  only  rejoined,  ‘  I  hope  the  poor  man  will  not 
‘  be  a  loser  by  me,  and  then  I  shall  be  content,  come  what  may.’ 
Thus  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  and  successful  literary 
productions  of  our  age  ushered  into  the  world.  The  two  first 
volumes  were  published  in  1845.  They  were  necessarily  con¬ 
fined  chiefly  to  the  mythological  and  legendary  ages  of  Greece, 
and  consequently  were  no  fair  specimen  of  what  was  to  come  in 
the  field  of  politics,  philosophy,  and  art ;  but  from  the  first  their 
success  was  not  doubtful. 

‘  Grote  was  iinusually  agitated  and  curious  as  to  the  result.  He  had 
not  long  to  wait,  however  ;  for  the  perusal  of  these  original  and  learned 
disquisitions  upon  the  early  history  and  legends  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
awakened  among  students  and  literary  societies  the  liveliest  impression. 
From  all  sides  congratulation  and  eulogy  flowed  in  upon  the  author ; 
insomuch  that  he  himself  now  began  to  entertain  something  like  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  success  of  his  long-cherished  work.  Thus  I  became,  for 
once,  witness  of  a  state  of  feeling  on  his  part  approaching  to  gratified 
self-love,  which  at  times  would  pierce  through  that  imperturbable  veil 
of  modesty  habitually  present  with  him.’ 


It  would  be  idle  for  us  to  attempt  to  repeat  in  this  place 
any  further  criticism  of  Mr.  Grote’s  scholarship  and  merits  as 
a  historian.  The  successive  portions  of  the  History  were 
reviewed,  as  they  came  out,  in  our  own  pages  by  John  Stuart 
Mill,  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Freeman,  and 
these  articles,  anonymous  at  the  time,  have  since  been  repub¬ 
lished  or  acknowledged  in  other  places.  It  has  sometimes  been 
the  good  fortune  and  the  pride  of  this  Review  to  have  published 
contributions,  which,  though  appearing  anonymously,  have 
made  themselves  a  name  and  have  retained  a  permanent  place 
in  literature :  and  it  was  so  in  this  instance.  Nor  shall  we 
now  say  anything  of  his  subsequent  work  on  Plato  or  his 
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posthumous  Essay  on  Aristotle,  these  publications  having 
been  reviewed  by  us  at  the  time  with  equal  care,  aud  by  the 
same  or  not  less  able  hands.  But  amongst  the  selected  corre¬ 
spondence  with  which  Mrs.  Grote  has  adorned  this  volume,  we 
find  a  letter  from  iSIr.  Hallam,  which  is  in  itself  a  piece  of 
criticism  of  such  remarkable  excellence,  and  so  characteristic 
of  the  two  illustrious  scholars,  by  whom  and  to  whom  it  was 
written,  that  we  desire  to  appropriate  the  greater  part  of  it. 

‘  Henry  Hallam  to  George  Grote. 

‘  York  Crescent,  Clifton, 

‘  December  7th,  1846. 

‘  My  dear  Mr.  Grote, — My  letter  may  seem  almost  like  the  embassy 
of  the  Ilieans  to  Tiberius  on  a  family  loss  (of  his  daughter)  so  long  after 
the  time,  that  he,  in  return,  expressed  his  sympathy  with  them  on  the 
death  of  Hector ;  but  I  have  a  good  apology  for  writing  to  you  so  late 
about  your  History — namely,  that  the  avocations  of  London  at  one 
time,  and  a  tour  on  the  Continent  afterwards,  gave  me  no  leisure  till 
lately  to  do  more  than  look  cursorily  at  one  volume.  I  have  now  had 
the  pleasure  of  going  through  it,  and  cannot  refuse  myself  that  also  of 
telling  you  how  greatly  I  admire  your  work,  and  of  congratulating  you 
on  the  very  high  place  it  entitles  you  to  take  among  living  historians. 

I  am  even  less  struck  by  the  copious  learning  it  displays,  than  by  the 
general  soundness  of  the  thinking  department.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
I  should  always  agree  with  you — in  fact,  I  do  not ;  but  I  believe  that 
I  am  likely  to  come  nearer  to  no  person  who  may  take  a  different  view. 
For,  on  the  whole,  I  am  with  you  on  the  great  historical  question  about 
the  ante-Olympic  events  of  Greece ;  and  perhaps  you  are  prepared  to 
expect  that  the  public  will  cling  much  more  to  the  established  creed. 
I  am  old  enough  to  remember  Bryant’s  book,  and  the  reception  it  met. 
Almost  every  one  resented  it  as  a  sort  of  affront  to  himself.  And  it 
may  be  observed  that  men  regard  any  excess  of  scepticism  in  matter  of 
fact,  even  when  there  is  neither  an  overt  nor  tacit  intermixture  of 
religion,  with  something  akin  to  moral  indignation  ;  while  paradoxes  of 
assertion  and  credulity,  which  they  admit  to  be  excessive,  meet  with 
indulgence,  and  are  only  smiled  at. 

‘  You  have  approfondi  so  thoroughly  the  mythic  story  of  Greece,  that 
I  should  hesitate  to  dissent  from  you  on  any  matter  of  detail.  The 
propositions  to  which  you  would  assent,  as  well  as  myself,  with  some 
little  limitation,  seem  to  be  the  following: — 1.  As  Greece  was  peopled 
and  had  some  sort  of  society  during  the  period  which  we  call  heroic,  or 
from  1300  to  1000  b.c.  in  round  numbers,  there  must  have  been  some 
history,  some  events,  wars  and  chiefs  in  wars,  kings  and  their  successors. 

2.  It  is  highly  probable  that  some  fragments  of  events,  as  well  as  names, 
have  descended  and  become  incorporated  in  the  legendary  poems.  But, 

3.  We  have  not  the  means  of  determining,  in  any  instance,  what  por¬ 
tion  of  those  legends  has  an  historical  basis,  even  of  the  narrowest  ^nd. 
With  respect  to  this  third  proposition,  I  am  not,  as  you,  quite  prepared 
to  assent  to  it  without  limitation.  All  chronology  antecedent  to  776 
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B.c.  I  wholly  give  up,  and  I  do  not  like  to  be  confident  about  any  events. 
Nevertheless,  as  probability  admits  of  all  degrees,  I  am  not  yet  sure  that 
I  do  not  think  some  things  are  worthy  of  being  accounted  probable, 
leaving  every  man  to  determine  the  value  of  the  fraction  which  expresses 
it.  Thus  I  adhere,  subject  to  better  advice,  to  the  opinion  that  there 
was  a  Trojan  war  of  some  kind. 

‘  But  it  is  of  most  importance  in  these  questions  of  fact  to  fix  in  onr 
minds  and  our  language  a  precise  definition  of  what  we  mean  by  assent¬ 
ing  to  an  historical  fact,  consisting  of  many  circumstances.  Else  we 
may  be  disputing  without  knowledge  the  point  on  which  we  difEer. 
Ever}’  fact — at  least,  every  complex  fact — has  something  analogous  to 
the  principle  of  individuality  in  substance,  something  which  cannot  be 
taken  from  it,  leaving  us  at  liberty  to  say  it  was  true ;  while  it  has 
other  accessory  circumstances — parts  of  the  narrative — which  we  may 
strip  away,  and  yet  leave  untouched  the  general  verity. 

‘  Thus,  in  the  w’ar  of  Troy,  no  one,  by  asserting  it,  is  pledged  to  the 
Trojan  horse,  the  ten  years’  duration,  or  even,  perhaps,  to  the  abduction 
of  Helen.  On  the  other  hand,  a  predatory  expedition  from  the  coasts 
of  Thessaly  against  a  Phrygian  city — though,  as  we  see  by  example  of 
some  mediaeval  legends,  it  might  be  the  legendary  groundwork — could 
not  be  called  an  historical  basis.  Thus,  also,  the  existence  of  a  Welsh 
prince,  named  Arthur,  which  is  said  to  have  been  lately  better  ascer¬ 
tained,  would  not  authorise  us  to  say  that  there  is  an  historical  basis 
for  the  victories  ascribed  to  him,  though,  as  they  contain,  as  a  general 
fact,  nothing  inconsistent  with  history,  the  proof  of  his  existence  might 
be  said  to  add  some  presumption  to  the  tradition.  But  though  it  be 
true  that  Attila  was  a  king  of  the  films,  that  Theodoric  was  born  at 
Rome,  and  that  there  was  a  Gunther  who  reigned  at  Worms,  these 
mere  names  cannot  be  said  to  furnish  the  slightest  basis  for  the  Niebel- 
ungenlied. 

‘  To  return  from  this  digression,  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you,  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  war  of  Troy  (the  essential  principle 
of  individuality  as  to  which  I  consider  to  be  a  general  confederacy  of 
Greeks  against  the  city  of  Troy)  and  the  other  legends  of  the  heroic 
age,  such  as  the  Argonautic  voyage.  It  is  a  Pan-Hellenic  conception, 
and  flattered  no  city,  or  nation,  or  family,  or  divinity.  For  though  the 
“  Iliad  ”  is  dedicated,  principally,  to  the  glory  of  Achilles,  nothing  can 
be  more  evident  than  that  the  whole  mass  of  legend  relative  to  Greece 
and  Troy  had  accumulated  before  the  time  of  Homer. 

‘  Bryant  split  on  the  rock  of  fancying  that  the  story  of  the  “  Iliad  ” 
was  as  much  the  creation  of  the  author  as  that  of  the  “  Fairy  Queen.” 
But  this  is  refuted  by  the  first  few  lines  (which  would  be  unintelligible 
on  this  hypothesis),  and,  indeed,  by  the  whole  poem. 

‘  Again,  if  the  Trojan  war  were  the  invention  of  one  poet,  he  must 
have  been  a  pre-Homeric  Homer,  as  to  the  magnitude  of  his  work,  if 
not  its  excellence.  And  as  the  story  in  itself  is  a  single  one,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  immense  copiousness  of  detail,  we  cannot  ascribe  it  to  a 
series  of  unconnected  bards.  I  incline  also  to  think  that  the  catalogue 
of  ships — not  pretending  that  it  is  accurate  history — bears  something 
of  an  historical  character.  With  respect  to  other  parts  of  the  myths,  I 
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think  Peloponnesus  could  only  be  named  from  Pelops,  and  that,  as  no 
city  bore  that  appellation — nor  is  it  found  to  express  anything  but  a 
proper  name  of  man — we  have  a  fair  probability  that  such  a  person 
existed. 

‘  The  mediaeval  romances,  when  they  are  most  fabulous,  are  apt  to 
contain  real  names,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Niebelimgenlied.  Names 
wholly  fabulous  are  more  often  of  knights  and  private  heroes  than  of 
kings.  Brute  is  an  exception,  but  then  he  is  a  mere  creation  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  forged  to  do  honour  to  the  English  crown :  we  find  no 
earlier  tradition  about  him. 

‘  You  are  very  forcible  on  the  analogy  of  these  mediteval  romances  to 
those  of  Greece,  and  I  do  not  see  how  the  historical  school  are  to  get 
over  this  argument.  It  may  be  added  (though,  perhaps,  you  have 
already  said  it)  that  the  Carlovingian  cycle  of  romance,  and,  in  some 
degree,  that  of  Arthur,  laboured  under  two  disadvantages  relatively  to 
the  Greek  myths,  in  spite  whereof  they  obtained  credence.  The  first  is, 
that  instead  of  squatting  on  a  terra  incognita,  and  taking  possession  of 
what  no  one  could  claim  as  the  domain  of  truth,  they  sprang  up  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  a  recorded  authentic  history,  contained  in  numerous  chronicles, 
and  certified  by  other  vouchers,  so  that,  at  all  times,  some  must  have 
known  the  romance  to  be  false,  but  for  some  centuries  did  not  make 
themselves  heard.  The  second,  and  not  less  important  difference,  is, 
that  though  the  practice  of  apotheosis  was  not  less  established  in  the 
middle  ages  than  in  Greece,  its  principle  was  wholly  different.  No  one 
thought  of  sainting  Orlando  or  Lancelot  du  Lac ;  hence  they  had  no 
body  of  men  interested  in  keeping  up  a  belief  in  their  prowess,  and  very 
little,  in  comparison  with  Hercules  or  Theseus,  of  local  association  to 
rivet  such  belief  on  the  minds  of  men.  Nor  had  they  any  benefit  from 
sculpture  and  painting.  The  saints,  generally  speaking,  are  historical 
persons;  but  some  are  not,  and  yet  were  as  much  believed  as  the 
rest. 

‘  I  ought  to  conclude  here  this  tiresome  letter,  but  there  is  one  point 
of  importance  on  which  I  do  not  share  all  your  opinions.  I  am  glad  to 
perceive  that  you  are  not  a  Wolfian.  Homer’s  body  is  not  to  be  torn 
by  wolves,  like  those  of  some  whom  he  describes.  Yet  you  go  too  far, 
in  my  judgment,  about  the  double  authorship.  Like  the  German  critics, 
you  hardly  assign  enough  to  aesthetic  considerations.  If  the  “  Iliad  ” 
be  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  human  genius — if,  moreover,  a  striking  ■ 
unity  of  style  is  manifest  in  the  two  portions  which  you  separate — is  it 
agreeable  to  any  experience  that  we  should  suppose  two  poets,  so  great 
and  so  similar,  to  have  appeared  nearly  in  the  same  age  ?  Nor  is  it 
neces.sary,  even  on  your  hypothesis,  since  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
Homer  may  have  enlarged  his  original  poem — an  alternative  which  you 
put,  though  you  seem  to  favour  the  other.  Anil  a  reason  might  be 
alleged  for  liis  doing  so.  The  Achilleis,  as  you  call  it,  sacrifices,  in 
seme  measure,  the  national  glory  to  that  of  one  man.  It  might  be 
found  expedient  to  sootlie  the  Greek  hearer  by  exhibiting  Diomed, 
Ajax,  and  Agamemnon  in  their  due  proportion.  It  has  always  struck 
me  that  the  early  books  were  designed  by  Homer  in  this  Hellenic  spirit  ^ 
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they  manifest  the  real  superiority  of  the  Greeks  till  Zeus  threw  his 
might  into  the  scale. 

‘  NikTji'  \ii.v  Tpwtirat  ciiov,  L<p6^riat  V  'A^atovg. 

But  whether  they  were  an  afterthought,  as  you  suggest,  or  part  of  the 
original  conception,  I  do  not  determine.’ 

It  may  no  doubt  be  said,  and  the  remark  justly  finds  a 
place  in  a  notice  of  the  personal  life  of  Mr.  Grote,  that  his 
history  of  Greece  is  by  no  means  an  impartial  history — it  is 
not  more  impartial  than  Lord  Macaulay’s  History  of  James 
II.  or  Mr.  Froude’s  Defence  of  Henry  VIII.,  though  it  is  in¬ 
finitely  more  honest,  candid,  and  learned  than  Mitford’s  work  on 
the  same  subject.  But  this  book  is  essentially  the  reflexion  of 
Mr.  Grote’s  own  mind,  and  of  the  intense  convictions,  we  may 
almost  say  passions,  that  pervaded  it.  The  idealised  democracy 
of  Athens,  as  Mr.  Grote  regarded  it,  is  an  overliving  protest 
against  those  forms  of  monarchical,  aristocratic,  and  priestly 
government  which  he  abhorred.  He  found,  or  thought  he 
found,  in  the  old  world  institutions  and  opinions  that  counter¬ 
balanced  the  injustice  and  the  evils  of  modem  life.  So  again 
in  his  celebrated  defence  of  the  Sophists,  he  found,  or  thought 
he  found,  in  them  the  champions  of  a  school  of  philosophy, 
much  more  congenial  to  the  disciples  of  Locke,  Hartley,  and 
Condillac  than  the  traditions  of  the  Academy  or  the  Stoa. 
Throughout  his  work,  that  which  gives  to  it  so  much  animation 
and  interest  is  the  vehement  current  of  modem  thought  running 
through  it  and  the  passion  which  pervades  it.  For  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  we  rate  Mr.  Grote’s  sincerity  and  manliness  of 
purpose  far  above  his  judgment — he  was  often  blind  to  the 
defects  of  those  he  admired  and  to  the  merits  of  those  he  dis¬ 
liked — he  had  more  in  him  of  the  advocate  than  of  the  judge — 
.and  beneath  the  admirable  serenity  of  his  outward  demeanour 
rolled  a  flood  of  intense  sympathy  and  aversion,  which  power¬ 
fully  affected  the  conclusions  of  his  fine  intellect. 

The  life  and  labours  of  the  man  of  business,  the  politician, 
and  the  scholar,  never  obliterated  in  him  the  passionate  tender¬ 
ness,  which  in  early  life  had  found  expression  in  poetry,  and 
which  clung  with  a  sentimental  fondness  to  every  object  of  his 
affections,  down  to  the  domestic  animals  about  his  house.  This 
peculiar  vein  of  his  character  was,  indeed,  known  only  to  his 
most  intimate  friends,  for  he  shaded  it  with  a  sort  of  bashful¬ 
ness  from  the  light ;  but  under  the  most  reserved  and  sedate 
forms  of  manner,  he  was  a  man  of  the  warmest  feelings,  and 
he  threw  these  feelings,  or  rather  these  feelings  threw  him, 
into  political  movements  congenial  to  his  own  opinions — 
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sometimes,  we  venture  to  think,  at  the  expense  of  his  better 
judgment. 

Thus,  to  quote  an  example,  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  men 
of  real  intellectual  eminence  in  Europe  who  hailed  with  genuine 
enthusiasm  the  French  Revolution  of  1848,  and  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  ephemeral  Republic  that  followed  it.  It  was 
happiness  to  him  to  live  under  anything  that  bore  the  name  of 
Republic.  He  described  it  as  ‘  a  real  progress  and  upheaving 
‘  in  men’s  feelings,  so  as  to  he  instructive  and  important  as  an 
‘  object  of  study :  ’  though  even  then  dimly  foreseeing  *  the 
‘  numerous  chances  and  possibilities  ’  which  have  led  the  French 
nation  from  that  fatal  moment,  through  every  stage  of  revo¬ 
lution,  reaction,  tyranny,  civil  and  foreign  war,  humiliation, 
and  defeat.  But  these  disasters  he  attributed  to  the  repressive 
policy  and  measures  of  the  National  Assembly  ‘  in  crushing 
‘  everything  like  public  liberty  and  the  popular  force.’  That 
brought  about  the  coup  d'etat  of  1851 :  and  again  in  the  last 
months  of  Mr.  Grote’s  life  he  witnessed  the  recurrence  of  the 
same  cycle  of  revolution,  civil  war,  and  reaction  against  the 
excesses  of  the  Commune.  It  has  ever  been  a  maxim  of  the 
W  estminster  school,  repeated  to  satiety  by  John  Stuart  Mill, 
that  the  excesses  and  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  are 
attributable  to  those  who  resisted  the  small  minority  of  persons 
who  made  the  revolution,  and  that  this  revolutionary  party 
was  justified  in  resorting  to  violent  measures  in  self-defence. 
Strange  that  men  of  so  much  learning  and  sagacity  should  not 
have  discovered,  that  the  names  and  outward  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  have  but  little  to  do  with  the  true  spirit  of  progress  and 
freedom  ;  that  there  may  be  arbitrary  and  intolerant  republics, 
serving  too  often  as  the  pretext  for  the  dominion  of  some 
military  adventurer,  just  as  there  may  be  free  and  liberal 
monarchies,  whose  stability  opposes  no  barrier  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  and  improvement  of  mankind.  The  civil  war  between 
the  United  States,  in  1861,  put  the  faith  of  the  admirers  of 
Republican  institutions  to  a  severe  test.  It  proved  that. the 
most  entire  freedom  is  no  pledge  of  social  and  domestic  peace.  ^ 
Mr.  Grote  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  North  had  not  the 
right  to  coerce  the  Southern  States,  and  to  deny  their  right  of 
separation,  by  virtue  of  the  terms  of  the  federal  compact.  In 
this  he  differed  totally  from  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  discerned, 
with  greater  truth,  on  which  side  the  real  interests  of  freedom 
lay ;  but  Mr.  Grote  differed  also  from  the  view  he  had  himself 
taken  of  the  Sonderbund  War  in  Switzerland,  in  which  the 
Catholic  Cantons  were  vainly  contending  for  the  rights  of  the 
clerical  party.  The  principle  was  the  same,  but  the  objects  of 
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the  struggle  were  quite  different ;  and  we  can  only  conclude 
that  Mr.  Grote’s  choice  on  these  questions  was  determined 
more  by  sympathy  than  by  pure  reason. 

A  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Grote  would  be  incomplete 
which  contained  no  reference  to  the  eminent  administrative 
services  he  rendered  to  the  three  boards  or  bodies  with  which 
he  was  for  many  years  connected — the  University  College  of 
London,  where  he  caused  a  gallery  to  be  adorned  with  the 
beautiful  ‘  Marmor  Homericum  ’  by  Baron  Triqueti,  which  he 
presented  to  that  institution  in  memory  of  his  connexion  Avith 
it  from  its  foundation — the  University  of  London,  of  which 
he  became  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  most  active  Governor — 
and  the  British  Museum,  where  he  succeeded  Mr.  Hallam 
as  a  Trustee.  'Never  having  held  any  public  office,  never 
(having  received  a  fraction  of  public  remuneration,  or  even 
of  public  honour,  except  the  offer  of  a  peerage  from  Mr. 
Gladstone,  which  he  declined,  Mr.  Grote  was  one  of  those 
'public  servants  of  England,  w’ho,  Avithout  fee  or  reward,  devote 
a  large  portion  of  valuable  time  and  labour  to  the  unrequited 
j  service  of  their  countrymen.  His  admirable  habits  of  business, 
his  tact  and  courtesy  in  discussion,  and  his  vast  learning, 
rendered  him  an  invaluable  coadjutor  in  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  learned  bodies ;  and  so  entirely  did  he  devote 
himself  to  their  interests,  that  whereas  other  men  commonly 
dedicate  to  such  tasks  the  spare  hours  of  their  lives,  Mr.  Grote 
made  them  (after  his  retirement  from  the  bank)  his  chief  busi¬ 
ness,  and  gave  them  ungrudgingly  all  that  could  be  taken  from 
the  great  literary  labour  of  his  life.  Indeed,  the  punctilious 
discharge  of  every  duty  which  affected  the  welfare  or  con¬ 
venience  of  others  Avas  one  of  his  distinguishing  virtues.  He 
had  in  perfection  that  highest  principle  of  politeness  Avhich 
proceeds  from  consideration  for  other  men ;  and  Avhen  there 
was  a  question  of  serving  those  in  whom  he  felt  interested,  his 
munificence  to  his  poorer  literary  brethren  and  his  zealous 
kindness  knew  no  bounds.  Mrs.  Grote,  with  great  delicacy 
and  good  taste,  has  scarcely  glanced  at  this  part  of  his  personal 
life ;  but  it  is  one  not  to  be  forgotten  by  others. 

After  this  brief  sketch  of  the  contents  and  the  subject  of 
this  volume,  Ave  need  hardly  add  that  Ave  have  read  it  more 
than  once  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  that  Ave  feel  deeply 
indebted  to  Mrs.  Grote  for  the  affectionate  energy  Avhich 
prompted  her,  at  an  advanced' age,  to  undertake  and  accomplish 
it.  It  is  Avritten  without  art  and  Avithout  exaggeration ;  but 
every  page  beams  with  reality  and  truth.  The  large  interest 
it  has  already  aAvakened  in  the  public  to  the  lives  and  cha- 
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racters  of  a  secluded  circle  of  scholars  and  friends,  whose  habits 
and  pursuits  had  nothing  in  them  to  captivate  the  world,  is  a 
proof  of  the  irresistible  attraction  of  every  genuine  and  natural  t 
picture  of  life  and  society.  We  are  glad  that  so  simple  a  pic¬ 
ture  should  be  left  to  posterity  and  exhibited  to  foreign  nations, 
of  the  private  and  literary  life  of  our  own  times.  There  is  in 
it,  not  the  eloquence  of  Burke,  not  the  rhetoric  of  Johnson, 
not  the  wit  of  Sheridan,  for  in  the  play  and  light  of  genius 
the  society  of  the  nineteenth  century  may  be  contrasted  unfa¬ 
vourably  with  that  which  preceded  it.  Though  we  have  had  a 
Brougham,  a  Macaulay,  and  a  Sydney  Smith — dear  especially^ 
to  our  own  memor}’.  They  too  are  gone.  But  there  is  still 
a  high  standard  of  culture,  learning,  good  sense  and  sound 
argument  amongst  us — a  sufficient  amount  of  originality  to 
resist  that  empire  of  public  opinion,  which  Mr.  Mill  regarded  as 
the  bane  of  individual  liberty — and  a  social  cohesion,  not  dis¬ 
turbed  by  party  differences  or  personal  detraction.  That  is 
the  picture  which  Mrs.  Grote’s  memoir  leaves  on  the  mind. 
The  details  are  the  details  of  daily  life,  but  nothing  in  them  is 
trivial  or  vain ;  and  we  think  this  book  deserves  not  only  to 
be  read,  but  to  be  remembered,  as  the  record  of  a  most  honour¬ 
able  and  useful  life,  which  commands  the  respect  and  admira¬ 
tion  even  of  those  who  differed  from  Mr.  Grote  in  many  of  his 
theoretical  opinions. 


Art.  XI. — 1.  The  Indo- Russian  Question.  By  Capt.  F. 

French,  20th  Hussars.  London  :  1869. 

2.  Correspondence  icith  Russia  respecting  Central  Asia,  pre¬ 
sented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her 
Majesty.  1873. 

Tt  is  one  of  the  most  singular  facts  in  modem  history  that 
two  great  European  empires,  stretching  their  vast  domi¬ 
nions  in  broad  bands  across  Southern  and  Northern  Asia, 
should  find  themselves  separated — and  usefully  separated — by 
the  territory  of  a  fierce  and  free  people,  which  interposes 
between  them  a  barrier  more  impassable  than  the  Hindoo 
Koosh  or  the  Steppe  of  Pamir.  The  reception  recently  given 
in  this  country  to  the  Shah  of  Persia  is  a  conspicuous  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  value  the  British  nation  sets  upon  its  Asiatic 
allies,  and  of  our  sincere  desire  for  their  prosperity  and  in¬ 
dependence.  But  Persia  herself,  with  all  the  traditions  of  her 
ancient  power  and  splendour,  is  not  more  important  to  this 
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country  and  to  India,  than  the  hardy  race  of  warriors  who 
inhabit  the  valleys  and  command  the  passes  of  Afghanistan. 
The  recent  debates  which  have  taken  place  on  what  is  termed 
the  Central  Asian  question,  all  bring  us  back  to  the  conclusion 
that  Persia  and  Afghanistan  are  the  outworks  of  our  own  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  that  we  are  deeply  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  their  native  power.  F rom  ourselves  they  have  nothing  to 
apprehend,  for  we  are  well  assured  that  whoever  first  attacks 
and  invades  them  will  encounter  a  formidable  enemy.  From 
Russia,  we  believe,  they  have  little  to  dread,  but  they  are  the 
objects  of  Russian  intrigue,  if  not  of  Russian  aggression.  Their 
chief  danger  lies  in  their  internal  weakness,  and  the  difficulty 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  in  Afghanistan  a  strong  and 
settled  government.  The  history  of  the  struggles  and  revolu¬ 
tions  which  have  harassed  that  country  since  the  death  of  Dost 
Mahommed  is  long  and  intricate,  and  it  has  not  yet  been 
written.  We  trust  that  those  of  our  readers  who  estimate 
the  real  importance  of  these  questions,  will  bear  with  us  if 
we  make  a  more  than  ordinary  demand  on  their  patience  in 
the  following  pages.  The  story  we  have  to  relate  is  very 
imperfectly  known  in  Europe,  but  we  are  in  possession  of 
materials  of  indisputable  authority  on  the  subject,  and  entire 
reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  accuracy  of  the  following 
narrative. 

About  six  years  have  elapsed  since  a  writer,  whose  pre¬ 
mature  death  shortly  afterwards  afflicted  the  world  of  Indian 
politics  not  less  than  that  of  letters,  first  unravelled  in  our  pages 
the  tangled  web  of  Afghan  history  since  the  death  of  Dost 
Mahommed.*  He  told  how  Shere  Ali,  not  the  eldest  son,  but 
the  chosen  heir  of  the  deceased  Ameer,  had  succeeded  for  the 
first  year  of  his  reign  in  quelling  the  attempts  which  one  brother 
after  another  had  made  to  oust  him  from  power:  how  his  faith¬ 
less  act  in  sending  one  brother,  Ufzul,  the  eldest  by  the  half- 
blood,  as  a  state  prisoner  to  Ghuznec  had  roused  fresh  attempts 
against  his  authority :  how  another  brother  by  the  full-blood, 
Ameen  Khan,  had,  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter,  killed  Shere 
All’s  eldest  son — his  pride  and  delight,  being  himself  killed  the 
next  moment :  how  this  loss  had  plunged  Shere  Ali  into  a 
stupor  of  melancholy  or  madness,  during  which,  while  he  re¬ 
mained  inert  at  Candahar,  Cabul  was  lost  through  the  incapacity 
of  his  second  son  Ibrahim,  and  the  energy  of  Ufzul’s  son,  Abd- 
ool-ruhman,  leading  down  a  force  from  Bokhara  and  Bulkh,  and 


*  ‘  Foreign  Policy  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,’  Edin.  Review,  vol.  cxxv. 
p.l7. 
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joined,  as  he  advanced,  by  brothers,  uncles,  and  cousins,  who 
flitted  restlessly  from  side  to  side,  till  they  could  make  up  their 
mind  which  was  likeliest  to  enjoy  the  longest  lease  of  power : 
how  the  fall  of  his  capital  roused  the  Ameer  from  his  stupor ; 
and  how,  after  raising  a  fresh  army,  advancing  past  Ghuznee 
high  in  hope,  and  receiving  back  the  allegiance  of  the  fickle 
tribe  of  relations  and  courtiers,  who  looked  to  see  his  cause 
speedily  triumph,  he  was,  by  the  defection  of  his  Candahares,. 
baulked  of  that  triumph  just  when  the  victory  seemed  to  be  his. 

That,  for  the  time,  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Sheikha- 
bad  on  May  10th,  1866,  nearly  three  years  after  Dost  Mahom- 
med’s  death.  The  story,  as  told  in  our  pages,  went  on  to  show 
how,  while  Shere  Ali  retired  to  Candahar,  declaring  his  reso¬ 
lution  to  continue  the  struggle,  but  giving  his  followers  free 
permission  to  seek  a  luckier  master,  Ufzul,  released  from 
confinement,  betook  himself  to  the  capital,  and,  after  the  first 
delights  of  recovered  liberty  and  acquired  dominion,  sank 
back  into  the  sensual  enjoyments  which  had  been  his  solace 
during  two  years  of  prison  life,  leaving,  perhaps  because  he 
could  not  help  himself,  all  power  in  the  hands  of  his  full  bro¬ 
ther  Azim,*  than  whom  perhaps  no  man  in  Afghanistan  was 
more  qualified  to  give  the  new  administration  a  bad  name  for 
rapacity,  oppression,  and  cruelty :  lastly,  how  Azim,  by  every 
art,  endeavoured  to  entice  or  frighten  Sir  J.  Lawrence  into 
supporting  him ;  but  could  only  elicit  the  answer  that  while, 
if  he  was  able  to  consolidate  his  power  in  Cabul,  and  desired 
to  be  an  ally  of  England,  he  would  be  accepted  as  such,  yet  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  reputation  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  break  off  its  alliance  with  Ameer  Shere  Ali,  so  long  as 
he  retained  his  authority  over  a  large  portion  of  Afghanistan. 

The  receipt  of  this  letter  caused  great  dismay  to  Ufzul  and 
Azim,  and,  when  its  tenor  became  generally  known,  took  much 
from  their  hold  over  the  people  of  Cabul,  already  groaning 
under  their  oppressions.  It  arrived  on  August  5th,  1866,  and 
the  ensuing  days  were  spent  in  conferences  and  discussions  as 
to  the  next  step  to  be  taken.  Several  plans  were  suggested  of 
avenging  the  discouraging  answer  by  some  act  which  should 
damage  British  interests,  or,  if  this  were  not  possible,  by  some 


*  Azim  is  well  remembered  by  many  in  India,  where  he  sought  a 
temporary  asylum  in  the  interval  between  two  of  his  attempts  against 
Shere  Ali — a  very  tall  man,  with  a  slight  stoop  and  particularly  harsh 
countenance,  who  before  he  left  his  shelter  manifested  a  very  intense 
hatred  for  his  shelterers,  on  account  of  their  niggardliness  in  con¬ 
tributing  only  a  very  moderate  allowance  for  his  wants. 
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form  of  reply  which  should  wound  British  pride.  Afghan 
prudence  eventually  prevailed  over  Afghan  vindictiveness ; 
and  a  very  civil  reply  was  sent,  conveying  thanks  for  the 
Viceroy’s  friendly  words.  Later  on,  in  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  when  the  prospects  of  the  usurping  rulers  were  at  their 
worst,  and  their  chance  seemed  least  of  holding  out  against 
one  brother  approaching  from  Bulkh,  against  another  approach¬ 
ing  from  Candahar,  against  manifold  insurrections  without, 
and  unceasing  desertions  from  within  the  city,  a  fresh  attempt 
was  made  to  procure  British  assistance — this  time  by  working 
on  fears,  supposed  to  exist,  of  an  advance  into  Afghan  territory 
on  the  part  of  the  Russians.  Thereupon,  by  Sir  J.  Lawrence’s 
desire,  the  ruler  of  Cabul  was  told  that  the  most  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  existed  between  the  Governments  of  England  and  Russia, 
and  that  there  was  no  reason  to  think  Russia  had  any  wish  to 
molest  those  who  were  on  friendly  terms  with  England.  This 
answer  arrived  when  Ufzul  was  alone  at  Cabul.  He'  asked 
what  if  Bokhara  should  ask  of  him  assistance  against  Russia  ? 
and  was  told  in  reply,  that  the  Governor-General  could  by  no 
means  advise  the  gilt  of  any  such  assistance. 

While  Sir  J.  Lawrence’s  first  letter  bitterly  disappointed 
the  hopes  of  the  usurping  brothers,  its  expressions  of  sorrow 
over  the  dissensions  of  the  family  and  sympathy  with  Shere 
Ali  were  treasured  up  by  his  adherents,  who  had  already 
begun  to  see  reason  to  hope  for  a  speedy  return  of  good 
fortune. 

No  long  time  had  passed  after  the  battle  of  Sheikhabad, 
before  Shere  Ali  was  joined  by  his  nephew  and  most  unswerv¬ 
ing  partisan,  Futteh  Mahommed;  and,  presently,  the  virtually 
independent  Governor  of  Afghan-Toorkistan  declared  in  his 
favour.  This  was  another  half-brother,  Fyz  Mahommed,  who 
had  helped  Abd-ool-ruhman  on  his  way  down  from  Bokhara 
in  1865,  and  had,  in  return,  been  promised  a  continuance  of 
the  Governorship.  Azim’s  refusal  to  fulfil  this  promise  con¬ 
verted  him  from  a  friend  into  an  enemy — a  formidable  enemy, 
inasmuch  as  he  knew  how  to  bind  the  people  to  his  side  by 
remissions  of  revenue,  the  troops  by  regularity  of  pay,  and 
the  Oosbeg  chiefs,  the  former  rulers  of  the  province,  by  a 
partial  restoration  of  one  of  their  old  possessions.  One  chief, 
the  Meer  of  Maimuna,  held  out  for  a  time ;  but  even  this 
remnant  of  opposition  was  presently  removed,  for  after  Fyz 
Mahommed  had  finally  pronounced  in  favour  of  Shere  Ali,  the 
resources  of  that  principality  too  were  placed  at  his  disposal. 
Thus  made  secure  in  Afghan-Toorkistan,  he  kept  the  people 
of  Cabul  in  a  state  of  perpetual  flutter  by  movements  in  the 
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direction  of  the  Hindoo*  Koosh,  in  one  of  which  he  routed  an 
advanced  body  of  Cabul  troops.  But  from  each  successive 
move  he  Avas  recalled  by  attempts  on  the  part  of  this  or  that 
member  of  the  old  princely  f  families  of  Koondooz  and  Buduk- 
shan  to  turn  out  others  to  Avhom  he  had  allowed  possession. 

There  appears  never  to  have  been  any  attempt  at  concerted 
action  between  Fyz  Mahommed  and  Shere  Ali.  Had  such 
been  possible  the  predicament  of  Ufzul  and  Azim  at  Cabul 
would  have  been  hopeless  :  but,  even  as  it  was,  they  were  kept 
in  a  state  of  constant  vacillation  and  doubt  as  to  which  enemy 
was  most  immediately  to  be  dreaded.  The  result  was  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  contradictory  determinations :  moves  in  one  direction; 
counter-moves  in  the  other ;  and  a  general  conviction  that  a 
cause,  the  leaders  of  which  found  it  so  impossible  to  take  a 
decided  line  of  action,  had  small  chance  of  ultimate  success. 
Among  a  race  of  fighting  men  so  eager  to  be  on  the  winning 
side,  this  conviction  naturally  led  to  additional  desertions ; 
and,  from  a  very  early  date  in  the  period  of  his  career, 
these  desertions,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  falling  cause,  act¬ 
ing  on  Azim’s  harsh  and  gloomy  disposition,  had  driven  him  to 
commit  himself  more  and  more  to  a  course  of  oppression,  end¬ 
ing  in  savage  terrorism.  During  all  this  time  Ufzul  did  not 
count,  being  habitually  intoxicated,  and  never  seen  in  public 
after  four  in  the  afternoon.  His  high-spirited  son,  Abd-ool- 
ruhman,  chafed  at  the  control  over  all  State  affairs  exercised 
by  Azim,  but  Avas  told  by  his  father  that  he  had  better  imitate 
his  example,  let  things  be,  and  not  add  to  the  difficulties  of 
their  house  by  altercation.  Uncontrolled  thenceforth  by  either 
the  milder  disposition  of  his  brother,  or  by  the  more  generous 
instincts  of  his  nephew,  Azim,  using  his  brother’s  authority  as 
a  screen,  freely  indulged  in  those  acts  of  rapacity  and  violence 
to  which  his  natural  inclinations  led  him.  A  few  instances  of 
oppression  out  of  many  Avill  convey  an  idea  of  Avhat  Cabul 
suffered  under  his  rule. 


*  Commonly  spelt  Hindoo  Khoosh,  but  wrongly  so,  it  is  believed. 
The  range  gets  its  name  from  the  tradition  of  a  large  caravan  of  Hindoo 
merchants  who  perished  in  its  snows. 

t  It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  these  several  attempts,  and  the 
changing  politics  of  Afghan-Toorkistan  out  of  which  they  arose.  The 
province  had  been  conquered  by  Dost  Mahommed’s  sons ;  but  members 
of  the  former  ruling  families  had  for  the  most  part  been  kept  on  as 
subordinate  governors  of  the  several  little  principalities.  The  name  of 
one  such  member  who  had  not  been  kept  on — Jehandar  Shah  of 
Budukshan — will  turn  up  frequently  in  the  following  pages  as  a  con¬ 
stant  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  province. 
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While  in  straits  for  the  means  of  sustaining  his  troops  during 
the  preceding  winter,  he  had  collected  contributions  of  gram 
from  the  people,  promising  to  make  a  corresponding  allowance 
when  the  time  came  for  collecting  the  revenue.  Not  only  did 
he  now  repudiate  those  promises  but  he  enhanced  the  revenue 
demand.  He  ignored  the  amount  of  custom  duties  paid  at 
Jelalabad,  and  made  the  merchants  pay  them  over  again,  and 
at  increased  rates,  at  Cabul.  Finding  that  the  approach  of 
caravans  from  Bulkh  was  stopped  by  Fyz  Mahommed,  with 
the  openly  expressed  motive  of  depriving  his  enemies  at  Cabul 
of  the  transit  dues  which  they  would  collect  therefrom,  he 
wrote  to  promise  that  dues  would  not  be  collected  twice  over 
from  any  caravan  that  was  allowed  to  proceed.  But  from  the 
very  first  caravan  that  did  so,  he  levied  60,000  rupees  as 
customs  duty  and  a  forced  loan  of  160,000  rupees  more. 
Forced  loans  indeed  from  all  who  possessed  money  became 
his  common  resort  whenever  there  was  a  deficiency  in  his  fisc. 
He  established  a  monopoly  of  all  the  grain  brought  into  the 
capital,  retailing  it  at  famine  price.  He  cut  down  all  the 
allowances,  the  grant  of  which  to  all  persons  of  influence  and 
authority  is  the  characteristic  of  an  Eastern  monarchy.  He 
even  interfered  with  the  allowances  of  the  Moollahs ;  but  they 
had  spiritual  weapons  wherewith  to  avenge  themselves,  and 
presently  pronounced  that  continued  obedience  to  him  and 
his  brother  was  displeasing  to  God,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
usurpers. 

Up  to  August  23  his  blows  had  been  directed  not  against 
persons  but  against  property.  But  on  that  day  he  entered  on 
the  career  of  terrorism  wliich  he  thenceforth  pursued.  At 
Cabul  there  was  an  elder  brother  of  Fyz  Mahommed,  Wullee 
Mahommed  by  name,  who  had  in  the  previous  struggle  shifted 
from  side  to  side  with  almost  as  much  alacrity  as  any  other  son 
of  the  Dost.  When  his  brother  declared  in  favour  of  Shere 
Ali  his  conduct,  of  course,  began  to  be  regarded  with  extreme 
suspicion.  It  was  naturally  supposed  that  he  would  himself 
follow  that  example ;  and  indeed,  relying  on  his  great  influence 
at  the  capital,  and  on  the  privilege  of  unobstructed  tergiversa¬ 
tion,  which  all  the  brothers  appeared  to  consider  their  right,  he 
made  no  effort  to  conceal  either  his  negotiations  •with  Shere 
Ali,  his  intrigues  in  favour  of  his  brother,  or  his  support  to  the 
several  insurgents  who,  from  time  to  time  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  countrj’,  started  up  in  revolt.  And  in  all  these 
acts  he  was  imitated  and  seconded  by  another  group  of  half- 
brothers,  Uslum,  Hussun,  and  Hoossein,  whose  names  will 
figure  largely  in  the  subsequent  narrative. 
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All  July  and  the  first  three  weeks  of  August  were  spent  in 
negotiations  between  these  parties ;  promises  broken  as  soon  as 
they  were  made,  and  reconciliations  which  only  served  as  a 
screen  for  continued  hostile  intrigues.  But  on  August  23 
WuUee  Mahommed  was  arrested,  his  two  chief  partisans 
were  deported,  and  Uslum  and  his  brothers  received  a  strong 
hint  that  liberty  to  intrigue  with  impunity  had  ceased.  Four 
days  afterwards  another  blow  was  struck,  which  by  its  vio¬ 
lence  and  astonishing  ingratitude  first  showed  the  Cabulees 
the  character  of  the  rulers  whom  they  had  got  in  exchange  for 
Shere  Ali.  This  was  the  arrest  of  three  leading  Cabulees, 
men  of  peace  and  intrigue,  and  of  Mahommed  Rufeek,  the 
general,  whose  martial  abilities  had  brought  victory  to,  what¬ 
ever  cause  he  espoused.  He  had  faithfully  served  Shere  Ali 
during  the  early  struggles  with  his  rivals ;  but  just  as  they 
were  closing  round  Cabul  in  the  winter  of  1865,  had  been 
driven  into  their  ranks,  by  insults  endured  at  the  hand  of  the 
incapable  Governor,  the  Ameer’s  son  Ibrahim.  In  the  capture 
of  Cabul  and  the  battle  of  Sheikhabad  his  abilities  had  been 
conspicuous.  Since  that  battle  he  had  resisted  repeated  invi¬ 
tations  to  rejoin  the  side  from  which  he  had  been  driven,  saying 
it  were  better  he  were  dead  than  that  he  should  ever  again 
appear  before  Shere  Ali’s  face.  He  had  manfully,  in  open 
Durbar,  resisted  all  Azim’s  attempts  to  embroil  the  State  with 
the  English  Government,  and  when  the  reply  of  that  Govern¬ 
ment  came,  openly  attributed  its  discouraging  tenor  to  Azim’s 
mischievous  words,  and  shortsighted  but  successful  efforts  to 
create  dissensions  in  the  Barukzai  family.  Within  an  hour  of 
his  arrest  he  was  strangled,  his  women  insulted,  and  his 
property  confiscated.  His  body  was  thrown  out  without 
burial,  and  remained  so  for  some  days,  till  permission  to  inter 
it  was  given  to  one  of  his  followers.  Another  follower  was 
tortured  to  death — boiling  oil  being  poured  over  his  head — for 
not  disclosing  his  late  master’s  secrets.  Lastly,  when  his 
papers  came  to  be  examined,  Azim  levied  fines  from  the  mer¬ 
chants  who  were  found  to  have  traded  in  his  name.  The 
excuses  given  for  this  deed  of  violence  were  twofold:  first, 
that  Mahommed  Rufeek  was  in  the  pay  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment,  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  dissensions  in  the  Barukzai 
family ;  secondly,  that  he  was  about  to  rejoin  Ameer  Shere  Ali. 
Other  executions  of  influential  men  followed  from  time  to  time, 
whenever  it  appeared  that  the  terror  caused  by  Mahommed 
Rufeek’s  death  was  beginning  to  wane;  and,  in  October, 
Uslum  and  his  brothers  were  thrown  into  prison  at  Ghuznee, 
on  the  ground,  doubtless  correct,  that,  disregarding  the  warning 
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they  had  received,  they  were  about  to  join  Shere  Ali.  Mean¬ 
while  there  had  been  a  revolt  of  the  Ghilzais  in  the  country 
south  of  Ghuznee  ;  another  among  the  Shinwarees,  denizens  of 
the  hills  which  stretch  to  the  east  of  that  place ;  others  in  two 
of  the  valleys  that  debouch  from  the  north  on  that  of  Jelalabad. 
They  had  been  put  down  without  much  difficulty;  but  the 
people  had  again  risen  immediately,  and  Uslum  soon  heard 
from  his  prison  at  Ghuznee  of  a  fresh  rising  among  the  Shin¬ 
warees,  whom,  escaping  from  confinement,  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  joining.  He  found  them  led  by  almost  the  most 
fickle  member  of  the  whole  family — FuttehMahommed’s  brother 
Jelal-ood-deen — who,  as  well  as  can  be  counted,  had  already 
ratted  from  side  to  side  just  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  last  three 
years. 

There  was  at  this  time  yet  another  rising  to  suppress  on  the 
skirts  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  north-west  of  the  capital,  but  a 
very  small  force  could  now  be  spared  by  Ufzul  and  Azim  to 
restore  their  authority  in  the  disturbed  districts.  A  fresh  ad¬ 
vance  from  the  north  on  the  part  of  Fyz  Mahommed  was  con¬ 
tinually  imminent ;  and  Shere  Ali,  having  completed  all  his 
preparations,  was  slowly  moving  up  from  the  south.  For  a 
time  he  had.  been  weakened  by  the  necessity  of  parting  with 
his  Heratees,  and  sending  them  to  assist  his  young  son  Ma¬ 
hommed  Yakoob  Khan  to  maintain  order  in  Herat  itself, 
where  there  had  been  a  rather  formidable  conspiracy,  detected 
in  time  and  put  down  by  Yakoob  with  remorseless  severity. 
Fresh  desertions  from  Cabul  soon  filled  up  this  gap;  but,  as 
his  following  became  strong  in  numbers,  factions  began  to 
weaken  it.  There  was  a  Cabul  party,  headed  by  Shere  All’s 
only  surviving  full  brother  Shureef,  who  had  surpassed  even 
Jelal-ood-deen  in  the  agility  with  which  he  had  changed  sides; 
had  unluckily  for  himself  made  his  last  change  just  before  the 
battle  of  Sheikhabad  ;  and  was  now,  after  his  wont,  intriguing 
with  the  party  which  he  had  most  lately  quitted.  And  there 
was  a  Candahar  party,  headed  by  the  Ameer’s  cousins  Sirdar 
Shere  Ali  and  Meer  Ufzul,  sons  of  the  brothers  of  Dost 
Mahommed  who  had  so  long  maintained  against  him  a  separate 
principality  at  Candahar.  It  was  the  aim  of  these  two  factions 
to  gainsay  each  other’s  advice,  and  to  thwart  each  other’s 
efforts  ;  and  there  was  the  utmost  difficulty  in  so  balancing  the 
distribution  of  apjwintments  and  emoluments  as  to  prevent  an 
open  breach.  At  length,  about  the  beginning  of  October,  an 
advance  was  commenced  in  the  direction  of  Ghuznee,  in  a  very 
slow  and  hesitating  manner ;  and  before  the  force  had  gone 
far  a  stop  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  open  defection  of 
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Shureef,  who  went  off  into  the  territory  of  the  Khan  of  Khelat 
to  the  south-east,  and  by  offers  of  assistance  endeavoured  to 

Erocure  a  reconciliation  with  the  authorities  at  Cabul;  but 
efore  his  assistance  could  be  of  any  avail  matters  had  settled 
themselves  without  him.  Moving  down  in  as  hesitating  a 
manner  as  Shere  Ali,  and  disturbed  by  frequent  rumours  of 
treachery,  Abd-ool-ruhman  first,  and,  after  a  considerable 
interval  of  time,  Azim  set  off,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  on 
what  was  generally  prognosticated  to  be  a  vain  attempt  to  stop 
Shere  Ali’s  advance ;  but  as  usual  in  Afghan  affairs,  the  prog¬ 
nosticators  were  wrong.  The  two  armies  met  in  the  last  days 
of  1866.  On  December  30th  there  was  an  indecisive  skir¬ 
mish,  followed  by  more  than  a  fortnight  of  inactivity,  probably 
spent  by  the  two  parties  in  endeavours  to  break  up  each  the 
other’s  force  by  intrigue;  and  then  on  January  16  and  17, 
1867,  w’as  fought  the  for  the  time  decisive  battle  of  Kelat-i- 
Ghilzai.  At  noon,  on  the  16th,  Azim  and  Abd-ool-ruhman 
encountered  Shere  Ali  advancing  from  his  camp  at  Kujbaz 
where,  nineteen  months  before,  he  had  won  his  first  victory  and 
lost  his  eldest  son.  The  two  forces  cannonaded  each  other  till 
dark,  without  doing  much  harm,  and  then  drew  off.  Next 
day  there  w-as  a  renewal  of  the  cannonade  till  three  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  when  a  general  advance  w’as  made  by  the  Cabulees,  and 
the  cowardly,  if  not  treacherous,  Candaharees  gave  way.  Had 
it  not  been  for  a  diversion  made  by  the  Heratees,  who  were 
still  with  Shere  Ali,  his  force  would  have  been  severely  cut 
up. 

From  the  battle-field  he  fled  with  his  broken  troops  past 
Candahar,  the  gates  of  which  ivere  shut  upon  him.  Appre¬ 
hending  that  this  example  might  be  imitated  at  Herat,  he 
halted  for  some  time,  en  route,  doubtful  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  strike  across  country  to  Toorkistan,  where  he  was 
sure  of  support  from  Fyz  Mahommed.  But,  under  the  stern 
rule  of  Yakoob,*  defection  had  not  much  chance  at  Herat. 


*  Yakoob  was  now  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  is  described  as 
of  short  stature,  with  frank  manners  and  an  open  coimtenance.  It  is 
known  that  he  possesses  some  knowledge  of  English,  having  been 
taught  by  a  Mahommedan  from  India,  and  having  manifested  an 
extreme  keenness  in  the  study,  chiefly,  it  is  believed,  from  a  wish  to 
learn  the  European  system  of  drill.  Owing  to  some  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  his  elder  brother  Ibrahim,  he  was  in  the  summer  of  1863  left  at 
Herat  as  titular  governor,  with  an  Afghan  nobleman  of  experience  to 
act  as  his  dry-nurse.  He  soon,  however,  showed  that  he  needed  no 
dry-nursing  ;  set  himself  to  subdue  and  then  to  conciliate  the  wild  Toor- 
koman  tribes  in  the  hills  north-east  of  Herat ;  and,  by  marrying  the 
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Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Kelat-i-Ghilzai  there  had  been  s 

another  attempt  at  a  rising,  in  which  some  of  the  notables  were  w 

concerned;  but  this,  too,  had  been  severely  repressed  by  Yakoob.  .  t 
Consequently,  Shere  Ali’s  mind  was  soon  made  easy  as  to  his  1 

reception ;  and  as  he  approached  the  city  he  was  met  by  a  1 

great  procession  of  the  people  and  notables,  who  were  loud  in  t 

expressions  of  devotion  to  his  cause.  To  them  he  said  he  had  J 

now  retired  from  all  worldly  cares,  and  would  no  longer  con-  1 

tinue  the  struggle.  The  despondency,  which  was  natural  so  ( 

soon  after  his  defeat,  did  not,  however,  last  long,  and  he  soon  < 

braced  himself  up  again  for  a  renewal  of  the  fight.  |  < 

At  Herat  he  stayed  till  May,  contenting  himself  with 
promises  to  despatch  troops  to  the  aid  of  Fyz  Mahommed  in 
Toorkistan.  To  this  Fyz  Mahommed  replied  that  what  was 
wanted  from  him  was  moral  not  material  assistance :  not  the 
presence  of  his  troops,  but  that  of  himself.  Doubtless  Fyz 
Mahommed  reflected  that  his  own  ambitious  projects  would  be 
more  furthered  by  the  presence  of  the  legitimate  ruler  as  a 
dependent  on  his  support  than  as  a  coadjutor  and  necessary 
superior.  And  he  had  already  satisfied  himself  as  to  his  power 
to  maintain,  till  at  all  events  the  next  turn  in  the  wheel  of 
Afghan  politics,  that  independent  position  north  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  which  was  all  he  coveted.  His  liberal  treatment  of  the 
people  had  made  his  hold  of  the  province  secure.  A  dispos¬ 
sessed  princeling  might  every  now  and  again  attempt  to  oust 
those  whom  he  maintained  in  possession.  If  he  were  to  pass 
beyond  the  great  barrier  to  the  south,  some  such  attempt  might 
succeed ;  but  so  long  as  he  stayed  on  his  side  of  that  barrier 
he  had  only  to  show  himself  to  restore  order.  As  for  any  fear 
of  aggression  from  the  south,  the  series  of  difficult  passes 
through  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  the  bare  and  elevated  steppes 
on  its  northern  skirts,  were  in  themselves  almost  sufficient  pro¬ 
tection,  and  he  had  on  two  occasions  proved  his  power  of,  with 
no  great  effort,  driving  back  the  scanty  bodies  of  men  that 
could  make  their  way  through  these  difficulties.  Before  the 
year  1866  had  quite  closed  he  had  severely  punished  Azim’s 
son  Surwur,  who  had  struggled  through  the  passes  and  was 
already  in  sight  of  the  rich  plains  beyond ;  and  though  Surwur 
managed  for  a  time,  in  that  inclement  season,  to  maintain  a 


daughter  of  Khan  Agha  Jumsheedee,  the  most  influential  chief  of  those 
tribes,  secured  their  support  in  all  his  subsequent  enterprises.  His  own 
mother  belonged  to  the  hill  tribes  who  live  between  Jelalabad  and 
Peshawur,  and  they  can,  if  need  be,  give  him  even  more  valuable 
assistance. 
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small  detachment  in  a  slight  depression  between  two  of  the 
most  formidable  passes,  he  could  do  so  only  so  long  as  he  had 
none  but  winter  and  scarcity  to  contend  with,  and  was  forced 
back  with  loss  into  the  secluded  valley  of  Bameean,  as  soon  as 
Fyz  Mahommed  was  at  leisure  to  make  a  move.  This  was 
towards  the  end  of  April,  1867.  From  making  any  further 
advance  in  the  direction  of  Cabul,  even  had  he  felt  any  tempta¬ 
tion  to  do  so,  Fyz  Mahommed  was  prevented  by  a  fresh  move 
on  the  part  of  Jehandar  Shah,  the  dispossessed  ruler  of  Bu- 
dukshan.  This  time  he  turned  that  unquiet  spirit  quite  out 
of  the  province,  and  drove  him  into  Chitral,  whence  the  chief, 
Araan-ool-Moolk,*  presently  expelled  him  and  left  him  no 
refuge  but  to  seek  assistance  at  Cabul. 

Immediately  after  his  expulsion  of  Jehandar  Shah,  Fyz 
Jklahommed  was  joined  by  Shere  Ali’s  son  Ibrahim,  with  a 
force  of  2,000  men,  and  three  weeks  later  by  Shere  Ali  him¬ 
self.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  inaction  of  the  thus 
united  confederates  for  the  next  four  months.  The  Cabul 
authorities  were  continually  disturbed  by  rumours  that  one  or 
the  other  was  advancing  ;  that  one  force  was  threatening  Ba¬ 
meean,  and  that  another,  crossing  the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  the 
east,  was  about  to  descend  on  the  gardens  of  Chareekar.  These 
successive  rumours  were  all  groundless.  Shere  Ali,  Ibrahim, 
and  Fyz  Mahommed  remained  quiet  in  Toorkistan  till  late  in 
the  autumn. 

Dissensions  speedily  broke  out  among  them.  The  first 
cause  of  offence  was  an  imprudent  and  cruel  act  of  revenge  on 
the  part  of  Shere  Ali — the  execution  of  two  Afghan  f  officers 
of  distinction,  who  had  once  deserted  from  his  cause,  but  had 
since  then,  on  Surwur’s  defeat,  gone  over  to  Fyz  Mahommed. 
Soon  afterwards,  to  Shere  Ali’s  urgent  entreaty  that  a  move 
might  be  made,  Fyz  Mahommed  replied  that  he  had  no  in¬ 
terest  in  the  matter,  but  would  further  Shere  Ali,  if  he  wished 
to  take  the  venture  himself.  Next,  after  making  this  offer,  he 
asked  Shere  Ali  to  provide  him  with  funds,  a  request  which, 
considering  the  relative  circumstances  of  the  two  personages, 
savoured  of  bitter  irony.  A  further  excuse  for  inaction  was 
furnished  by  an  outbreak  of  brigandage  in  Akcha,  and  by  a 
temporary  display  of  recusancy  on  the  part  of  the  Meer  of 
Maimuna. 

*  He  who  in  1870  gave  harbour  to,  and  still  harbours,  his  nephew, 
Meer  Wullee,  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Hayward. 

t  On  hearing  of  their  execution,  Azim  at  once  confiscated  their 
property.  A  characteristic  of  the  times  !  One  rival  kills  a  man,  the 
other  annexes  all  his  property  ! 
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When  all  these  causes  of  delay  had  disappeared,  people 
began  to  attribute  Shere  Ali’s  quiescence  to  anxiety  on  account 
of  his  son  Yakoob,  who  had  gone  to  pay  the  Shah  of  Persia  a 
visit  at  Meshed.  For  just  about  that  time  the  Shah  had  found 
himself  impelled  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  needs  of  his  nature,  by 
paying  his  devotions  at  the  holy  shrine  of  Imam  Reza.  Of 
course  a  journey  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Afghan  frontier, 
at  a  time  when  Afghanistan  w'as  convulsed,  set  agoing  the 
tongues  of  all  the  quid-mines  of  Central  Asia,  and  indeed  in 
some  other  places  too.  Yakoob  certainly  thought  he  could 
turn  the  visit  to  account,  and  sent  off  an  emissary  to  see  if  he 
could  procure  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  Per¬ 
sian  Sipah  Salar  (the  Commander-in-Chief).  But  it  happened 
to  be  convenient  that  Mr.  Ronald  Thomson,  the  Secretary  of 
the  British  Legation,  should  also  visit  Meshed  at  the  same 
time,  and  he  w'as  in  the  Shah’s  camp  when  Yakoob’s  emissary 
arrived ;  so  that,  as  the  result,  the  request  was  met  by  a  dis¬ 
tinct  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Sipah  Salar.  It  was  hinted, 
however,  that  perhaps  a  visit  from  Yakoob  himself  might  pro¬ 
duce  good  results,  and  would  certainly  be  acceptable.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  went  to  INIeshed,  but  nothing  ensued  except  an 
abundance  of  civilities.  He  found  that  there  was  just  then  in 
Meshed  another  applicant  for  Persian  assistance,  a  cousin  of 
his  own,  one  Shah  Newaz,  son  of  that  ‘  Sooltan  *  Jan,’  who 
had  come  to  be  ruler  of  Herat  after  the  Persian  war  of  1856-7 ; 
had  subsequently  turned  against  Dost  Mahommed,  but  had 
died  during  the  siege  of  1863.  Since  then  Shah  Newaz  had 
resorted  in  turns  to  one  after  another  of  the  different  parties 
who  were  struggling  for  power  in  Afghanistan ;  but  finding 
himself  distrusted  by  all,  and  having  just  been  summarily 
turned  out  of  Candahar  by  Azim,  had  now  come  to  see  whether 
the  Persians  were  disposed  to  treat  him  ivith  as  much  favour 
as  they  had  shown  to  Sooltan  Jan,  during,  at  all  events,  the 
later  years  of  his  life.  The  Shah  however  could  only  promise 
him  a  sustenance  if  he  chose  to  come  on  to  Teheran ;  so  Shah 
Newaz,  leaving  Meshed,  made  a  dash  on  Herat,  where,  as 
Vamb^iry  found  in  1864,  the  memory  of  his  family  was  re¬ 
garded  with  much  affection.  At  Yakoob’s  request  he  was 
pursued  by  a  party  of  Persian  soldiers,  who  arrested,  but  pre¬ 
sently  let  him  go,  as  one  incapable  of  giving  real  trouble. 
Contemptible  however  as  his  jiersonal  qualifications  may  have 
been,  in  this  case  he  was  seconded  by  a  fresh  conspiracy  among 


*  The  name  by  which  he  was  generally  known.  Ills  proper  name 
was  Ahmed  Khan. 
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the  Heratees,  and  was  presently  joined  by  some  2,000  horse¬ 
men,  deserters  from  that  city.  Before,  however,  anything 
further  was  done  Yakoob  w'as  back  in  his  governorship,  and 
at  once  crushed  the  plot  -with  his  wonted  vigour  and  severity, 
putting  eight  of  the  principal  conspirators  to  death.  At  his 
instance,  moreover,  the  Persian  authorities  expelled  Shah 
Newaz  from  Persian  territory  proper.  He  took  refuge  in  the 
disputed  district  of  Seistan,  and  from  thence  was  able  for  a 
time  to  make  a  sufficient  show  of  designs  on  Herat  to  keep 
Yakoob  on  the  alert. 

It  seems  possible  that  all  these  events  at  Herat  contributed 
to  keep  Shere  Ali  motionless.  His  attitude  of  repose  does  not 
appear  to  have  Aveakened  the  belief,  which  again  grew  up, 
that,  when  he  did  make  a  move,  he  would  win  at  last.  During 
the  latter  part  of  this  period,  just  as  there  had  been  in  the 
interval  between  the  battle  of  Sheikhabad  and  the  battle  of 
Kelat-i-Ghilzai,  there  were  frequent  desertions  to  his  side  from 
Cabul.  There  Ufzul  was  alone,  and,  for  a  short  interval  after 
the  battle  of  Kelat-i-Ghilzai,  free  from  overbearing  anxiety. 
His  first  care  had  been  to  ascertain  whether  the  fresh  success 
that  had  befallen  his  cause  had  brought  him  any  nearer  to  the 
grant  of  British  assistance.  To  the  letter  announcing  that 
\'ictory  he  received  the  following  reply  : — 

‘  Your  Highness  must  pardon  my  saying  that  I  feel  pity  for  Shere 
Ali  Khan  personally.  He  succeeded  your  Highness’s  renowned  father 
as  the  ally  of  the  British  Government,  and  he  adhered  to  the  alliance, 
giving  me  no  cause  of  offence  at  any  time.  Nevertheless,  the  general 
welfare  of  the  great  Barukzai  house  of  the  Afghan  people  has  higher 
claims  on  my  consideration.  With  great  sorrow  and  solicitude  I  have 
for  three  years  past  seen  that  house  and  people  a  prey  to  the  most 
calamitous  dissensions.  I  am  disposed,  therefore,  to  hail  hopefully  any 
event  which  may  tend  to  bring  Afghanistan  nearer  to  the  attainment  of 
a  stable  peace  and  strong  government,  under  one  of  the  sons  of  Ameer- 
Dost  Mahommed  Khan.  And  in  this  spirit  I  beg  to  tender  to  your 
Highness  my  congratulations  on  the  accent  victory,  secured  for  your 
Highness’s  arms  by  my  friend  Sirdar  Mahommed  Aiirn  Khan  and  your 
Highness’s  gallant  son  Sirdar  Abd-ool-ruhman. 

‘  My  friend !  the  British  Government  has  hitherto  maintained  a 
strict  neutrality  between  the  contending  parties  in  Afghanistan. 
Rumours,  I  am  told,  have  reached  the  Cabul  Durbar  of  assistance 
having  been  granted  by  me  to  Ameer  Shere  Ali  Khan.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  request  your  Highness  not  to  believe  such  idle  tales. 
Neither  men,  nor  arms,  nor  money,  nor  assistance  of  any  kind,  have' 
ever  been  supplied  by  my  Government  to  Ameer  Shere  Ali  Khan. 
Your  Highness  and  he,  both  equally  unaided  by  me,  have  fought  out 
the  battle,  each  upon  your  own  resources.  I  purpose  to  continue  the 
same  policy  for  the  future.  If,  unhappily,  the  struggle  for  supremacy 
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in  Afghanistiin  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  a  close,  and  hostilities  are 
again  renewed,  I  shall  still  side  with  neither  party. 

‘  My  friend  !  as  I  told  your  Highness  in  my  former  letter,  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  British  Government  are  with  the  actual  rulers  of  Afghanis¬ 
tan.  Therefore,  so  long  as  Ameer  Shere  Ali  holds  Herat,  and  maintains 
friendship  with  the  British  Government,  I  shall  recognise  him  as  ruler 
of  Herat  and  I  shall  reciprocate  his  amity. 

‘  But,  upon  the  same  principle,  I  am  prepared  to  recognise  your 
Highness  as  Ameer  of  Cabul  and  Candahar ;  and  I  frankly  offer  your 
Highneas,  in  that  capacity,  ])eace  and  the  goodwill  of  the  British 
Government.  I  shall  expect  your  Highness,  in  return,  to  recognise,  as 
binding  on  your  Highness’s  Government  of  Cabul  and  Candahar,  the 
engagements  concluded  between  the  British  Government  and  your 
Highness’s  father,  the  late  Ameer  Dost  Mahommed  Khan,  as  contained 
in  the  Treaty  of  March  30,  1855,  and  tlrat  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Jan. 
20,  1857,  which  is  still  in  force.’ 

For  a  time,  too,  there  was  quiet  in  the  provinces,  all  the 
risings  there  having  ceased  with  the  news  of  the  unexpected 
issue  of  the  battle ;  and  the  two  most  formidable  leaders  of 
rebellion,  Uslum  and  Jelal-ood-deen,  having  given  up  the 
game  and  retired  to  Peshawur.  But  in  May  there  was  again 
a  rising  of  the  Ghilzais,  followed  by  another,  and,  after  the  first 
had  been  suppressed,  yet  another  rebellion  among  the  Shin- 
warees,  and  by  a  reappearance  of  the  irrepressible  Jelal-ood- 
deen  in  the  hills  above  Jelalabad.  This  time,  too,  there  was 
no  force  available  to  suppress  them,  for  the  state  of  the  capital 
was  already  such  as  to  give  Ufzul  the  gravest  cause  for  anxiety. 
His  habits  prevented  him  from  exercising  a  proper  control 
over  the  administration  ;  consequently  little  or  no  money  came 
into  the  treasury,  so  that  he  could  see  no  other  means  of  pay¬ 
ing  the  troops  on  whom  his  power  rested,  than  by  continued 
exactions,  imprisonments,  and  even  executions,  on  the  ground 
ostensibly  of  disloyalty,  but  really  of  the  possession  of  some 
money  which  could  be  confiscated.  He  thus  incurred  hatred 
as  deep  as  ever  Azim  had  stirred  up ;  but  did  not  possess  the 
qualities  which,  in  Azim,  had  caused  hatred  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  dread.  Consequently  he  soon  began  to  press  for  Azim’s 
return  from  Candahar,  in  tones  which  increased  in  querulous 
urgency  as  desire  to  throw  off  his  rule  became  more  intense  in 
Csibul,  resistance  to  his  authority  more  common  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  the  d.anger  from  the  side  of  Toorkistan  more  and  more 
imminent,  and  Azim’s  intention  more  evident  to  avoid  impli¬ 
cating  himself  too  deeply  in  his  brother’s  expected  fall.  At 
first  no  one  could  have  been  more  anxious  than  Azim  himself 
to  return  to  his  brother’s  side  ;  there  was  no  particular  danger 
in  doing  so,  and  the  Candaharees — at  no  time  an  easy  set  of 
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people  to  rule — had  never  been  so  factious  as  now.  Shureef 
had  returned  from  Khelat  with  his  money  bags  and  deter¬ 
mined  s{)irit  of  intrigue;  Shah  NeAvaz  had  come  down  in 
Azim’s  train,  Avith  his  dreams  of  a  future  Avhen  all  his  cousins 
should  boAV  to  himself ;  and  the  hot-blooded  Abd-ool-ruhman 
was  there,  openly  refusing  to  bow  to  his  uncle’s  authority. 
But  this  AA'as  at  an  early  time  after  Azim’s  departure  from  the 
capital,  Avhen  Ufzul  was  first  beginning  to  feel  how  pleasant  it 
was  to  have  his  own  Avay,  unchecked  by  his  sterner  brother ; 
so,  Avhile  Azim  pressed  that  some  one  else  should  be  sent  to 
manage  affairs  at  Candahar,  Ufzul  in  reply  urged  on  him  that 
no  one  could  do  so  as  well  as  he.  Later  on,  Avhen  Ufzul’s  tone 
had  changed,  and,  instead  of  deprecating  he  began  to  entreat 
Azim’s  presence,  the  latter  had  found  means  of  ridding  himself 
of  his  principal  hindrances.  Abd-ool-ruhman  he  had  sent  off, 
nothing  loth,  to  Cabul;  Shureef  he  had  put  under  surveillance ; 
and  Shah  NeAvaz  he  had  expelled  in  the  direction  of  Seistan 
and  Herat,  there  to  keep  YaJcoob  on  the  alert  by  the  attempts 
which  have  been  already  recounted.  At  Candahar  therefore 
he  remained  till  the  beginning  of  August,  and  then  began 
to  move  up  in  a  most  leisurely  manner  toAvards  the  capital, 
squeezing  the  people  for  money  as  he  passed. 

It  was  indeed  time  that  he  should  look  after  his  interests  as 
the  probable  successor  to  the  Ameership,  for  about  that  time 
his  brother  Ufzul  fell  into  a  wasting  illness,  Avhich  ended  in 
his  death  tAvo  months  later. 

Abd-ool-ruhman,  arriAung  at  Cabul,  had  remonstrated  at  the 
course  of  tyranny  Avhich  his  father  Avas  pursuing,  and  for  a 
time  his  remonstrances  had  some  little  effect ;  but  things  were 
now  too  far  gone  for  reform.  Abd-ool-ruhman  was  compelled 
to  move  towards  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  to  meet  the  advancing 
forces  of  the  enemy  from  the  north;  and  Ufzul  found  all 
power  of  controlling  events  ebbing  away  with  his  ebbing  life. 
On  September  17  he  wrote  to  his  son  that  his  state  was 
hopeless,  and  that  he  must  soon  pass  aAvay ;  that  Azim  must 
succeed  him  ;  so  that  unless  Abd-ool-ruhman  felt  he  could  get 
on  with  Azim,  he  had  better  make  terms  Avith  Shere  Ali. 

On  that  very  day,  however,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Hindoo  Koosh  there  was  fought  a  battle  which  again  unex¬ 
pectedly  crushed  Shere  All’s  hopes  of  recovering  his  capital. 
In  the  end  of  August  he  and  Fyz  Mahommed  had  at  length 
despatched  their  vanguard  to  the  front ;  and  then,  when  every¬ 
body  was  expecting  their  advance  by  the  easier  route  of 
Bameean,  they  went  up  a  lateral  valley  to  the  east,  and, 
dividing  into  tAvo  bodies,  crossed  the  Hindoo  Koosh  by  the 
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difficult  passes  of  Punj-shuhur  *  and  the  Sal-aulung.  The 
movement,  so  long  delayed,  was  at  last  so  quick  and  so  well 
veiled,  that  it  had  nearly  proved  successful ;  but,  with  so  good 
a  soldier  as  Abd-ool-ruhman  in  their  front,  division  of  their 
forces  was  fatal.  Hardly  had  Fyz  Mahoramed  got  clear  of 
the  j)ass — the  Sal-aulung,  the  western  of  the  two — when  Abd- 
ool-ruhman  fell  on  him,  and  routed  him  before  he  could  be 
joined  by  Shere  Ali,  who  had  crossed  his  pass  unopposed,  and 
was  hurrying  down  the  Punj-shuhur  valley.  From  an  old 
castle  called  Killa  Alladad,  overlooking  the  scene  of  battle, 
Fyz  Mahommed  witnessed  the  rout  of  his  first  line,  and  has¬ 
tened  to  their  support ;  but  while  doing  so  was  killed  by  a 
cannon-ball.  His  troops  at  once  began  to  retreat  up  the  pass ; 
but  in  doing  so  many  of  them  were  intercepted.  Fyz  JMahom- 
med’s  body  Avas  the  next  day  taken  into  Cabul,  and  was  buried 
by  those  of  his  half-brothers,  sons  of  the  late  Dost  Mahommed, 
Avho  Avere  still  in  the  capital.  Ufzul  at  first  ordered  illumina¬ 
tions  and  music  for  three  days,  but  countermanded  them  on 
reflection,  Fyz  Mahommed  being,  after  all,  his  OAvn  half- 
brother. 

Three  days  after  the  battle  Avhich  had  again,  contrary  to 
expectation,  removed  danger  from  his  path,  Azim  arrived  in 
the  capital,  found  his  brother  dying,  and  at  once  took  the 
Avhole  management  of  affairs.  A  fortnight  afterAvards  Ufzul 
died,  and  Azim  then  assumed  the  title  of  Ameer  of  Afghanistan. 
As  Ameer,  not  of  Afghanistan,  but  of  Cabul  and  Candahar,  he 
Avas,  as  Ufzul  had  been,  recognised  by  the  Governor-General 
of  India.  Abd-ool-ruhman  made  an  attempt  to  put  forAA-ard 
his  claims  to  succeed  his  father ;  but  his  mother,  a  princess  of 
much  strength  of  character,  and,  for  Afghanistan,  considerable 
Avealth,  seeing  clearly  that  an  open  quarrel  betAveen  him  and 
his  uncle  Avould  bring  on  the  immediate  downfall  of  their 
house,  persuaded  him  to  AvithdraAv.  This  he  did  reluctantly ; 
and,  after  staying  at  Cabul  long  enough  to  see  that  cordial 
co-operation  betAveen  himself  and  Azim  Avas  altogether  impos¬ 
sible,  took  his  army  off  into  Toorkistan,  to  expel  Shere  Ali 
from  thence.  It  Avas  not  a  mai*ch  to  be  performed  in  a  hurry 
at  that  season  of  the  year,  and  it  occupied  him  from  the 
beginning  of  December  to  the  middle  of  January.  The  suf¬ 
ferings  of  his  army  during  this  inarch  Avere  dreadful,  and  when 
he  arrived  in  Toorkistan  he  found  Shere  Ali  gone.  After  the 
battle  of  Killa  Alladad  the  once-again-defeated  Ameer  had  re- 


*  Which  exactly  of  the  passes  along  the  Puiij-Shuhur  valley  is  not 
knoAvn. 
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crossed  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  with  some  loss  of  men  and  guns  at 
the  hands  of  the  hill  tribes ;  found  the  Toorkistanees  quite 
willing  to  accept  him  as  their  ruler  instead  of  Fyz  Mahommed; 
but,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  Abd-ool-ruhman  had  put  the 
barrier  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  between  himself  and  the  capital, 
saw  with  a  keen  eye  that  now  there  would  be  an  opportunity 
of  recovering  power  by  a  bold  dash  on  Candahar.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  to  embarrass  Abd-ool-ruhman,  he  made  over  to  indige¬ 
nous  chiefs  the  different  principalities  of  which  the  province 
was  composed ;  and  taking  with  him  6,000  troops,  six  guns, 
and  all  the  treasure  accumulated  by  Fyz  Mahommed,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Herat,  being  escorted  on  his  w'ay  by  the  faithful 
Meer  of  Maimuna,  whom  he  was  wont  to  call  his  son,  and  who 
now  gave  him  renewed  assurances  of  devotion  to  his  cause. 
The  measures  taken  were  effectual  in  seriously  delaying  the 
recovery  of  the  province  by  Abd-ool-ruhman.  He  arrived 
with  starving  troops,  who  had  not  seen  any  pay  for  months. 
He  found  that  stores  and  money  had  all  been  carried  off ;  that 
nothing  would  come  into  his  treasury  till  next  harvest,  and 
that  the  restored  Oosbeg  chieftains  had  no  idea  of  losing  their 
regained  independence  without  a  struggle.  He  made  an  effort 
to  get  a  supply  of  money  from  Azim,  but  met  with  the  reply 
which  he  must  have  expected.  However,  he  had  never  yet 
been  defeated,  and  his  men  followed  him  cheerfully.  With 
one  of  the  native  chieftains  he  patched  up  a  hasty  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  secured  him  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  then  he 
marched  against  the  rest  assembled  to  oppose  him  at  Akcha, 
in  the  north-west  of  the  province.  Ko  Oosbegs  have  ever 
been  able  to  hold  their  own  against  even  a  small  number  of 
Afghans  in  a  stand-up  fight ;  so  Abd-ool-ruhman  was  able 
without  any  very  great  difficulty  to  recover  possession  of 
Akcha,  Mailik,  and  Shiburghan.  He  then  went  to  Maimuna, 
rejecting  in  his  confidence  the  terms  whieh  the  Meer  offered 
him,  and  refusing  to  be  content  with  anything  less  than  a 
year’s  pay  for  his  troops  and  the  surrender  of  the  Meer’s  big 
gun  ‘  J  ehangheer.’ 

Had  this  place  fallen,  his  way  was  clear  to  Herat,  which 
Shere  Ali  could  hardly  have  ventured  to  quit.  At  Maimuna, 
however,  he  underwent  a  check,  the  first  he  had  ever  known, 
and  the  first  in  a  series  of  disasters  which  was  to  end  n 
leaving  him  a  well-watched  exile  in  a  Russian  provinee. 
Maimuna  is  a  strong  place,  in  an  opening  of  the  mountain 
range — a  prolongation  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh — which  separates 
the  plain  of  the  Oxus  from  the  hilly  regions  to  the  south. 
Successive  attacks  were  beaten  off  by  its  defenders ;  and  after 
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wasting  some  time  before  it,  Abd-ool-ruhman  was  forced  to 
retire,  suffering  during  his  retreat  considerable  loss  from  the 
Meer’s  cavalry.  After  recruiting  and  refreshing  his  force  near 
Bulkh,  he  renewed  the  attack ;  but  after  another  siege,  charac¬ 
terised  chiefly  by  mining  and  counter-mining  operations,  was 
obliged  to  accept  the  terms  oflered — some  15,000/.  dowm,  the 
promise  of  some  9,000/.  more,  and  the  surrender  of  a  gun — 
probably’  ‘  Jehangheer’ — and  then  retired  on  Bulkh. 

This  was  at  the  end  of  May ;  and  meanAvhile  much  had 
happened  in  the  south  to  darken  the  prospects  of  Abd-ool- 
ruhman’s  house.  Immediately  after  his  return  to  Herat,  in 
January  1868,  Shere  Ali  had  pushed  on  his  vanguard  to 
Furrah.  He  was  invited  on  by  news  of  the  extreme  restless¬ 
ness  of  the  Candaharees,  under  their  governors,  two  sons  of 
Azim,  who  rivalled  each  other  in  oppression ;  but  during  two 
months  there  was  an  interval  of  inaction,  due  apparently  to  an 
access  of  ill-temper  in  Shere  Ali,  which  drove  all  his  supporters 
into  the  sulks,  and  two  of  them  into  the  arms  of  his  rivals. 
The  Heratees,  too,  ’wearied  by  a  long  course  of  exaction  and 
merciless  severity,  showed  signs  of  a  disposition  to  try  a  fresh 
fall  with  their  Harukzai  rulers.  While,  in  fact,  Shere  Ali  was, 
on  the  one  hand,  attracted  by  the  accounts  that  reached  him 
from  Candahar  of  the  eagerness  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  deli¬ 
vered  from  the  rule  of  his  rivals,  he  was  held  back,  on  the 
other,  by  the  knowledge  that  the  Heratees  were  only  Avatching 
for  an  opportunity  to  rid  themselves  of  his  own  yoke.  This 
state  of  feeling  is  a  characteristic  result  of  the  tyranny  of 
Afghan  rulers,  and  the  restiveness  of  Afghan  subjects.  Who¬ 
ever  is  the  ruler  of  the  day,  the  people  are  sure  to  sigh  for  his 
removal.  Groaning  under  his  tyranny,  they  forget  that  of  his 
various  predecessors,  and,  with  each  successive  prospect  of 
chauge,  imagine  that  the  change  must  be  for  the  better. 

At  length,  towards  the  end  of  March,  Shere  Ali  remaining 
behind  at  Herat,  Yakoob  and  Futteh  Mahommed,  with  Fcra- 
maz,  a  faithful  and  able  slave  of  Shere  All’s  household,  moved 
on  in  the  direction  of  Candahar.  They  were  encountered  at 
the  town  of  Girishk  by  one  of  Azim’s  sons,  who  entrenched  his 
force  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Helmund.  Desultory  fighting 
ensued  for  a  week.  At  last  Yakoob  led  his  foes  into  an 
ambush,  completely  routed  them,  and,  following  up  his  vic¬ 
tory,  obliged  Azim’s  other  son,  conscious  that  there  was  a 
hostile  population  at  his  hack,  to  abandon  Candahar  hastily. 
This  event  w'as  followed  by  an  outbreak  of  insurrection  in 
every  part  of  Afghanistan.  Feeble  attempts  were  at  first 
made  to  put  them  down,  but  soon  these  attempts  ceased.  It 
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was  now  Azim’s  turn  to  seek  assistance  from  Abd-ool-ruhman. 
He  sought  it,  but  in  vain. 

Indeed,  Abd-ool-ruhman  himself  was  just  now  weakened 
by  the  desertion  of  his  cousin  Ismail  (son  of  Ameen  Khan, 
who  had  been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Kujbaz,  in  1864).  He 
had  long  been  in  a  state  of  disquiet  at  the  little  regard  paid 
to  his  claims  for  some  lucrative  apjwintment,  and  now  came 
down  towards  Cabul,  with  a  small  body  of  men,  to  liquidate 
whose  arrears  of  pay  he  asked  Azim  for  a  grant  of  money. 
Of  course  this  request  was  refused,  and  he  then  threw  off  the 
mask,  set  up  the  standard  of  revolt  in  the  hills  west  of  Cabul, 
called  all  the  adherents  of  Shere  Ali  to  his  side,  and  received 
strong  accessions  of  force  through  desertions  from  the  city. 

As  his  downfall  appi’oached,  Azim  appears  to  have  fallen  for 
a  time  into  a  stupor  of  inactivity,  spending  his  time  closeted 
with  a  mysterious  personage,  a  ‘  Synd  Roomee,’  from  some 
country  to  the  west,  whose  counsels  were  distinguished  by  a 
strong  anti-English  bias.  But  the  scenes  of  violence  at  the 
capital  never  ceased.  One  influential  Cabulec,  a  man  of 
peace,  who  had  figured  in  all  the  intrigues  that  had  kept  the 
country  in  commotion  for  the  last  five  years,  died  of  starvation 
in  prison ;  and  another,  a  brother-intriguer,  had  only  escaped 
a  like  fate  by  a  natural  death  just  before.  A  general  of  Fyz 
Mahommed,  who  had  been  kept  in  prison  since  the  defeat  of 
his  master,  was  now  killed.  There  were  continual  imprison¬ 
ments  of  men  supposed  to  be  partisans  of  Shere  Ali,  and 
continued  forced  loans  from  the  few  merchants  who  had 
survived  the  troubles  of  late  years. 

All  this  time  the  two  youngest  sons  of  Shere  Ali,  Ayoob 
and  Abdoolla,  had  been  in  Azim’s  hands.  They  were  now 
taken  out  of  the  citadel,  the  Bala  Hissar,  by  the  remaining 
partisans  of  their  father ;  and  proceeding  to  the  hills  south¬ 
east  of  Cabul,  summoned  aU  the  insurgent  Ghilzais  of  that 
neighbourhootl  to  their  standard. 

Shere  Ali  himself  had  quitted  Herat  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
Abd-ool-ruhman’s  second  withdrawal  from  before  Maimuna ; 
and,  picking  up  Yakoob  and  his  leading  officers  at  Candahar  as 
he  passed,  was  now  (July  26,  1868)  approaching  Ghuznee. 
To  save  that  place,  Azim  quitted  Cabul ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
did  so  Ismail  pounce^l  down  from  the  hills,  easily  made  himself 
master  of  the  city,  and  summoned  the  Bala  Hissar,  the  garrison 
of  which,  however,  replied  that  they  must  await  the  issue  of 
the  struggle  that  was  impending  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ghuznee.  Ismail  then  wrote  to  Shere  Ali,  saying  he  was 
prepared  to  storm  the  Bala  Hissar ;  bnt  was  in  reply  warned 
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of  the  probable  consequences  to  their  respective  families  still 
confined  there  ;  and  as  each  day  men,  pinched  by  the  want  of 
food,  deserted  to  his  force,  he  was  content  to  wait  for  a  time. 
By  August  18,  however,  his  patience  was  exhausted,  and  he 
took  the  place  by  storm.  Plundering  was  commencing,  when 
one  of  Shureef’s  sons  proclaimed  an  amnesty  in  the  name  of 
Shere  Ali,  and  thereby  restored  order. 

Meanwhile,  the  armies  of  Shere  Ali  and  Azim  remained 
facing  each  other  south  of  Ghuznee.  No  attack  was  made, 
Azim’s  army  being  left  to  dissolve  gradually  by  desertion.  On 
August  2  Shere  Ali  slipped  past  him,  and  took  a  bye-road  to 
Cabul  by  the  Zoormut  valley.  Azim  followed ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  left  Ghuznee  it  was  occupied  by  two  of  Shere  Ali’s 
adherents,  who  even  pursued  Azim’s  retiring  force  and  cut  up 
his  rearguard.  Shere  Ali  himself  soon  turned  and  inflicted 
some  loss  on  his  enemy,  now  coming  up  in  his  rear ;  and  then 
the  two  armies  entrenched  themselves,  desertion  continuing  to 
weaken  Azim’s  power  of  maintaining  his  ground,  and  in¬ 
creasing  at  a  great  rate  after  news  came  of  the  fall  of  the 
Bala  Hissar.  As  a  last  attempt,  on  August  26,  he  concocted 
a  midnight  attack  on  the  opposing  force ;  but  about  10  P.M. 
heard  cannon-shots  in  his  camp,  at  once  understood  what  they 
meant — that  his  army  was  in  mutiny,  and  fled  with  1,000 
horsemen,  men  of  his  own  district  (Khost),  escorted  by  whom 
he  managed  to  escape  pursuit ;  and  arriving  in  Toorkistan  in 
the  second  week  of  September,  wrote  to  Abd-ool-ruhman, 
proposing,  if  he  had  no  objection,  to  pay  him  a  visit.  He  was 
told  in  reply  that  he  might  do  as  he  pleased  in  the  matter. 

On  September  8,  Shere  Ali  entered  Cabul.  The  punish¬ 
ments  inflicted  on  the  adherents  of  his  usurping  brothers  were 
limited  to  executing  two  of  them  and  cutting  off  the  ears  of  a 
third. 

He  had  at  last  attained  the  object  for  which,  with  unabated 
spirit,  he  had  striven  through  three  and  a  half  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  defeat ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
difficulties  that  surrounded  him.  The  little  wealth  of  the 
country  had  entirely  disappeared  during  the  last  five  yeai’s  of 
trouble.  Commerce  was  almost  entirely  at  an  end;  great 
numbers  of  the  cultivators  had  been  drafted  into  the  ranks  of 
the  opposing  forces ;  and  those  who  had  been  left  had  seldom 
been  able  to  reap  in  peace  the  reward  of  their  industry.  The 
revenue  had  been  forestalled ;  the  State  supply  of  aims  had 
vanished.  He  was  surrounded  by  hungry  courtiers,  ready  to 
quarrel  over  the  distribution  of  the  spoil  for  which  they  had 
striven.  His  richest  province  beyond  the  Hindoo  Koosh  was 
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still  occupied  by  a  compact  army,  under  a  young  and  energetic 
leader.  And  though  he  had  throughout  his  troubles  received 
assurances  of  sympathy  from  the  English  Government,  he 
could  not  tell  whether  they  had  now  anything  more  than  sym¬ 
pathy  to  offer  him. 

But  Sir  J.  Lawrence  Avas  quite  convinced  that  the  time  had 
come  to  hold  out  a  helping  hand.  The  policy  of  non-inter¬ 
ference  had  passed  through  a  grievous  trial,  but  its  rigid  ob¬ 
servance,  so  long  as  it  Avas  necessary,  bad  rendered  a  relaxation 
possible  noAv.  It  had  been  a  hard  thing  to  see  a  gallant  nation 
tom  and  Aveakened  by  intestine  struggles,  which  a  small  ex¬ 
penditure  of  British  money  and  a  small  grant  of  British  arms 
Avould,  it  might  seem,  have  composed.  It  had  been  a  hard 
thing  to  resist  solicitations  for  aid  from  successive  rulers  of 
Afghanistan,  supported  by  pressure  from  a  great  section  of  the 
puWic  opinion  of  England  and  India.  But  Sir  J.  Lawrence 
had  considered  it  first  of  all  necessary  to  avoid  committing  his 
country  to  the  support  of  a  competitor  for  power,  who  might 
be  found  to  have  no  hold  on  the  affections  or  the  judgment  of 
his  people,  aJd  Avho  Avould  therefore  be  dependent  on  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  foreign  support.  What,  he  asked  himself,  would 
have  been  the  consequences  if  the  British  Government  had  so 
committed  itself?  Nearly  all  those  Avhich  in  1839-41  con¬ 
verted  a  nation  of  Avilling  and  admiring  friends  into  one  of 
bitter  enemies.  All  the  resentment  caused  by  the  oppressions  of 
the  ruler  Avould  have  been  directed  against  the  foreign  Govern¬ 
ment  Avhich  gave  him  an  artificial  support.  As  the  discontent 
so  engendered  greAv  in  bitterness  and  extent,  it  Avould  have 
been  necessary  to  afford  support  of  a  more  and  more  pro¬ 
nounced  character ;  and,  as  the  British  Government  could  not 
look  on  Avhile  the  ruler  so  protected  Avas,  by  acts  of  oppression, 
increasing  the  disaffection  of  his  people,  each  fresh  grant  of 
support  must  have  been  followed  by  more  minute  interference 
in  the  administration.  To  the  path  thus  entered  there  could 
be  but  one  ending — the  ultimate  reduction  of  Afghanistan  to 
the  condition  of  a  feudatory  state,  such  as  that  administered 
by  Holkar  or  Sindia.  But  if  ever  the  remembrance  of  the 
British  interference  of  1839^1  was  to  be  Aviped  out  of  the 
Afghan  mind,  so  that  there  might  be  a  means  of,  without 
engendering  instant  alarm  and  offence,  offering  the  friendly 
counsel  Avhich  a  strong  state  has  the  right  to  tender  to  a 
weaker  neighbour,  noAv  Avas  the  time.  Since  the  catastrophe 
of  1841,  this  Avas  the  first  opportunity  for  testing  the  policy  of 
non-intervention  Avhich  had  been  subsequently  announced. 
And  rigid  abstention  from  interference  Avas  the  more  necessary 
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that  the  Afghans  had  in  their  minds,  not  only  the  recollection 
of  a  period  when  the  independence  of  their  country  had  almost 
entirely  succumbed  under  the  administration  of  the  foreigners, 
but  also  that  conviction  which  is  never  absent  from  an  Eastern 
people — that  a  powerful  neighbour  must  of  necessity  be  aggres¬ 
sive,  and  that  when  aggression  ceased,  it  could  only  be  because 
power  had  already  departed.  But  the  cruel  trial  through 
which  the  Afghan  nation  passed  in  the  years  between  1863 
and  1868  had  put  it,  at  least,  beyond  doubt  that  any  aid  now 
rendered  by  their  English  neighbours  could  not  have  aggres¬ 
sion  as  its  ultimate  object.  That  long  trial  had  moreover 
cleared  the  field  of  the  competitors,  who,  if  assistance  had 
been  rendered  earlier,  would  have  been  only  urged  on  to  more 
bitter  rivalry  by  the  thought  that,  at  Cabul,  not  only  was 
power  to  be  won,  but  English  gold  to  be  enjoyed.  Dost 
Mahommed  had  left  sixteen  sons  Of  those  numerous 
competitors — tlie  brothers  by  whom  Shere  Ali  had  found  his 
path  beset  in  the  summer  of  1863 — who,  in  the  autumn  of 
1868,  was  there  left  with  power  to  oust  him  ?  Ameen  had 
been  killed ;  Ufzul  had  died.  Azim,  attended  'by  a  scanty 
following,  -svas  seeking  refuge  with  a  nephew  who  hated  him. 
That  nephew  had  failed  to  make  good  his  pretensions  when 
Azim  was  his  rival.  How  should  he  be  able  to  make  them 
good  against  Azim’s  conqueror  ?  Of  the  minor  brothers  who 
had  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  might  have  ad¬ 
vanced  claims  to  supreme  power,  Shureef  was  a  prisoner  in 
Azim’s  camp,  dragged  about  with  him  wherever  he  went 
Wullee  Mahommed  had  been  a  prisoner  in  the  same  camp  till 
released  by  the  mutinous  soldiery  at  the  time  of  Azlin’s  flight 
His  spirit  had  been  broken  by  long  confinement.  His  brother 
Fyz  Mahommed  had  been  killed.  Uslum  had  veered  from 
side  to  side,  never  showing  himself  able  to  do  more  than  foment 
a  local  revolt,  and  was  now  Shere  All’s  most  devoted  adherent 
and  trusted  counsellor ;  and  the  remaining  brothers  had  never 
been  able  to  do  more  than  join  in  an  intrigue  got  up  by  others. 
Help  given  now  would  have  for  its  object — not  the  purpose  of 
enabling  one  competitor  to  overcome  another,  who  might  really 
have  as  good  a  chance  of  success  as  himself,  but  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  one  that  had  overcome,  means  to  disperse  the 
last  relics  of  armed  opposition,  without  wringing  afresh  the 
people  from  whom  so  much  had  already  been  wrung ;  means 
to  secure  the  adhesion  of  a  lot  of  hungry  and  fickle  partisans ; 
means,  lastly,  to  conduct  the  administration  with  some  regard 
for  order  and  justice.  And  with  this  purpose  in  view,  help 
was  given  with  a  liberal  hand. 
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Immediately  after  resuming  his  royal  seat  in  the  Bala 
Hissar,  Shere  Ali  wrote  to  the  Governor-General  announcing 
the  recovery  of  his  kingdom,  and  received  a  reply  congratulat¬ 
ing  him  on  his  success,  due  to  his  courage,  ability,  and  firm¬ 
ness  ;  expressing  hopes  that  his  good  fortune  would  continue, 
and  that  he  would  deal  leniently  with  his  opponents,  knowng 
that  by  generosity  towards  them  he  would  take  the  best  means 
of  establishing  his  rule. 

‘  It  has,’  Sir  John  Lawrence  said,  ‘  always  been  to  me  a  cause  of 
sorrow  that  the'  family  of  your  great  father,  the  late  Ameer  Dost 
Mahommed  Khan,  should  have  broken  up  into  contending  factions,  who 
have  resorted  to  civil  war,  causing  the  ruin  of  many  brave  chiefs,  and 
the  general  weakening  of  Afghan  power.  I  trust  that  your  Highness 
will  be  able,  by  the  exercise  of  those  excellent  virtues — kindness,  fore¬ 
sight,  and  good  management — to  restore  peace  and  prosperity  to  your 
coimtry.  I  am  prepared,  not  only  to  maintain  the  bonds  of  amity  and 
goodwill  which  were  established  between  Ameer  Dost  Maliommed  Khan 
and  myself,  acting  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  but,  so  far  as 
may  be  practicable,  to  strengthen  those  bonds.’ 

This  promise  Sir  J.  Lawrence  fulfilled  by,  in  the  course  of 
November  and  December,  when  the  news  from  Cabul  had 
shown  the  Ameer’s  extreme  need  of  arms  and  money,  ordering 
the  despatch  of  at  first  two,  and  then  four  more  lakhs  of  rupees, 
and  of  3,500  stand  of  arms,  with  due  accoutrements  and  am¬ 
munition.  Moreover,  in  the  first  days  of  1869,  just  before  the 
close  of  his  Viceroyalty,  Sir  J.  Lawrence  gave  orders  for  the 
despatch  of,  within  the  next  three  months,  six  more  lakhs  of 
rupees,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  the  receipt  of  a  compli¬ 
mentary  letter  from  the  Ameer  to  address  him  in  the  following 
terms ; — 

‘  It  is,’  he  said,  ‘  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Government  of  India,  as 
I  have  already  intimated,  to  see  your  Highness’s  authority  established 
on  a  basis  of  solidity  and  permanency ;  and  to  cement  the  bonds  of 
Inendship  and  alliance  which  ought  to  e.xist  between  the  British  Power 
and  your  Highness  as  an  independent  ruler. 

,  ‘  You  have  been  already  apprised  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  Punjab  that  a  sum  of  six  lakhs  of  rupees  has  been  placed  at  your 
unreserved  disposal.  For  this  the  British  Government  looks  for  no 
other  return  than  abiding  confidence,  sincerity,  and  goodwill. 

‘  I  regret  that  obstacles  of  an  insuperable  nature  should  have  pre¬ 
vented  my  meeting  your  Highness  at  some  suitable  place  on  the  frontier 
of  both  kingdoms. 

‘  As  a  further  proof  of  the  desire  of  the  British  Government,  which 
fears  no  aggression  and  which  wishes  for  no  conquest,  to  see  a  strong,  a 
just,  and  a  merciful  Government  established  by  your  Highness  at 
Cabul  and  throughout  Afghanistan,  I  have  to  inform  you  tliat,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  three  months,  three  sums  of  two  lakhs  of  rupees 
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each,  or,  in  all,  of  six  lakhs  more,  will  be  placed  at  your  entire  control, 
to  be  applied  by  your  Highness  in  the  manner  which  you  may  think 
most  conducive  to  the  furtherance  of  your  interests  and  to  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  your  authority. 

‘  For  this,  again,  the  Government  of  India  will  expect  no  return, 
save  one  of  the  kind  just  indicated  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  letter. 

‘  I  am  leaving  the  country  almost  immediately,  and  am  handing 
over  the  high  office  of  Viceroy'  and  Governor-General  to  my  successor. 

‘  But  the  policy  which  I  have  advisedly  pursued  with  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  Afghanistan  is  one  which  I  have  entered  on  with  anxious 
deliberation,  and  which  has  commanded  the  assent  and  approval  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  England  ;  and  as  long  as  you  continue  by  your 
actions  to  evince  a  real  desire  for  the  alliance  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  you  have  nothing  to  apprehend  in  the  way  of  a  change  of  policy, 
or  of  our  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  and  administration  of  your 
kingdom. 

‘  It  will  remain  for  the  head  of  the  Administration  to  consider,  in 
each  succeeding  year,  what  further  proofs  may  be  given  of  our  desire 
to  see  your  power  consolidated,  and  what  amount  of  practical  assistance, 
in  the  shape  of  money  or  materials  of  Avar,  may  periodically  be  made 
over  to  your  Highnes.s,  as  a  testimony  of  our  goodwill,  and  to  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  your  legitimate  authority  and  influence. 

‘  But  be  assured  that  you  will  never  err  in  shaping  your  course  with 
a  view  to  British  alliance,  and  in  considering  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  England  and  her  Viceroy  in  India  as  your  best  and  truest  friends.’ 

The  assistance  thus  given  had  in  the  meantime  made  it  easy 
for  the  Ameer  to  overcome  the  feeble  opposition  which  the 
relics  of  his  rival’s  party  ivere  still  able  to  offer.  As  soon  as 
news  came  of  Shere  All’s  recovery  of  the  capital,  people  and 
princes  in  every  quarter  of  Toorkistan  threw  off  Abd-ool-ruh- 
man’s  control.  Ilis  power  was  at  once  reduced  to  the  limits 
occupied  by  his  soldiers,  and  even  they,  wherever  they  were 
to  be  found  in  small  numbers,  found  themselves  subjected  to 
insult  at  the  hands  of  the  country  people.  For  a  time,  while 
Shere  Ali,  in  grievous  want  of  money  wherewith  to  pay,  and 
weapons  to  arm  his  army  (for  as  yet  British  assistance  had  not 
come),  was  hesitating  whether  to  move  against  them  at  once,  or 
to  maintain  a  defensive  attitude  till  snow  closed  the  passes, 
or  even  (so  desperate  was  his  need)  to  send  back  great  part  of 
his  force  to  Herat,  where  it  might  better  be  maintained,  and 
where  it  could  wait  till  spring  re-opened  the  route  via  Maimuna, 
Abd-ool-ruhman  and  Azim,  each  shunning  the  other’s  presence, 
were  hesitating  over  schemes  for  retrieving  their  fallen  for¬ 
tunes.  At  length,  in  the  end  of  October,  finding  that  if  they 
were  to  keep  any  part  of  their  troops  together,  they  must  make 
a  move,  they  set  off  together,  but  in  a  temper  of  acknowledged 
despondency,  towards  Bameean.  As  their  garrisons  withdrew 
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from  the  several  towns,  the  people  rose  in  their  rear,  defied 
their  authority,  and  even  cut  up  their  detached  parties.  A 
little  beyond  Bameean  they  found  themselves  close  to  Shere 
Ali,  who  had  come  out  to  oppose  their  further  advance.  It 
was  not,  however,  their  policy  to  force  a  conflict ;  so  a  small 
party  was  sent,  under  Azim’s  son  Surwur,  to  slip  past  the 
opposing  force,  and  join  a  revolt  which  had  thus  early  been 
raised  by  Azim’s  brother-in-law  Surfuraz  in  his  section  of  the 
great  Ghilzai  tribe.  Surwur  was  successful  in  effecting  his 
object;  passed  close  under  the  walls  of  Cabul,  and  entered 
the  Ghilzai  country.  Thither,  however,  he  was  pursued  by  a 
detachment  from  Shere  All’s  army,  which,  with  the  aid  of  the 
more  powerful  section  of  the  Ghilzais,  quickly  and  entirely 
crushed  him  and  his  followers.  Meanwhile  Azim  and  Abd-ool- 
ruhman  had  turned  aside  into  the  hill  country  on  their  right, 
and  by  devious  bye-paths  made  for  Ghuznee.  There  they 
made  no  impression,  the  commander  refusing  to  surrender  his 
charge  unless  they  should  prove  their  ability  to  overcome 
Shere  Ali ;  so  there  they  encamped,  losing  men  constantly  by 
desertion,  nearly  surrounded  by  the  forces  which  Shere  Ali 
had  brought  up  from  all  parts,  and  grievously  straitened  for 
supplies. 

So  closed  the  year  1868.  On  January  3  in  the  new 
year,  Abd-ool-ruhman  thought  he  saw  an  opportunity  of 
cutting  up  an  outlying  detachment  of  the  enemy.  Shere  All’s 
movement  in  support  brought  on  a  general  action,  which  ended 
in  Abd-ool-ruhman’s  complete  defeat.  Then,  when  it  was  too 
late,  Azim  brought  out  his  own  troops,  but  they  broke  away 
from  his  control;  so  he  fled,  and  Abd-ool-ruhman  with  him, 
into  the  Zoormut  country,  and  thence,  watched,  but  not  pur¬ 
sued,  into  that  of  the  independent  Wuzeerees,  above  the 
British  station  of  Bunnoo.  From  that  place  they  sent  to  ask 
for  an  asylum  in  British  territory,  and  doubtless  thought  that 
from  that  refuge  they  might,  as  Azim  had  done  before,  watch 
for  an  opportunity  to  return  and  renew  the  struggle.  This 
time,  however,  they  were  told  that,  if  admitted  into  British 
territory,  they  would  not  only  be  precluded  from  intriguing 
with  partisans  in  Cabul,  but  would  not  be  allowed  to  depart 
when  they  chose.  For  such  a  complete  abandonment  of  their 
schemes  they  w'ere  not  prepared.  After  flitting  from  place  to 
place  among  the  robber  tribes  of  the  Sooleyman  range,  and  being 
plundered  of  nearly  all  they  possessed  by  one  of  those  tribes, 
they  set  off  for  Persia,  and  passing  through  the  sandy  desert 
north-west  of  Beloochistan,  the  oasis  of  Seistan,  and  the  arid 
ridges  of  Beerjund,  Toon,  and  Tubbus,  appeared  at  Meshed  in 
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July.  During  this  harassing  and  hopeless  journey,  what  must 
have  been  the  recriminations  of  that  ill-matched  pair,  with 
their  recollections  of  past  quarrels,  mutually  inflicted  injuries 
which  had  brought  profit  to  neither,  and  selfish  struggles  that 
had  brought  them  to  this  end  !  After  a  quarrel  of  more  than 
usual  violence,  they  parted  in  the  autumn,  Azim  going  on 
towards  Teheran,  but  dying  at  Shahrood  on  the  way,  and 
Abd-ool-ruhman  making  his  way  across  the  mountains  to 
Khiva,  not  without  molestation  from  the  Toorkomans.  Their 
overtures  for  Persian  assistance  had  been  absolutely  rejected. 

By  this  time  the  bazaars  which  they  passed  through  were 
filled  with  rumours  of  the  additional  assistance  which  Shere 
Ali  had  received  from  Lord  Mayo,  the  new  Viceroy  of  India, 
and  of  the  aggressive  purposes  to  which  this  gift  of  assistance 
was  to  be  turned.  Afghanistan,  again  united  and  fortified  by 
British  help,  was  again,  so  it  was  said,  to  resume  her  former 
character  as  an  active  and  invading  power.  EumoTirs  of  this 
change  reached  the  Russian  press,  and  even  gave  rise  to 
some  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  Russian  statesmen.  The  truth 
was  this.  At  an  early  period  of  his  recovered  power  Shere 
Ali  had  signified  to  Sir  J.  Lawrence  his  desire  to  go  down, 
even  as  far  as  Calcutta,  to  pay  him  a  visit.  The  necessity  of 
guarding  against  an  advance  of  the  hostile  force  from  Toorkis- 
tan  had  prevented  for  a  time  the  fulfilment  of  that  desire,  and 
by  the  time  the  Ameer  was  free  to  move  from  Afghanistan, 
Sir  J.  Lawrence’s  viceroyalty  was  over.  Lord  Mayo  suffered 
a  little  time  to  pass,  and  then,  in  answer  to  a  fresh  expression 
of  the  Ameer’s  wish  for  a  meeting,  named  Umballa  as  the 
place,  and  the  date  of  the  annual  Viceregal  migration  to  Simla 
as  the  time  for  the  interview.  The  occasion  was  one  well  fitted 
to  mark  a  new  stage  in  the  development  of  British  policy  in  its 
dealings  with  Afghanistan.  Through  the  cities  which  Shere 
Ali  traversed  as  an  honoured  guest,  successive  Afghan  rulers, 
his  predecessors,  had  swept  with  fire  and  sword  at  intervals 
extending  through  a  period  of  eight  hundred  years.  There 
were  still  living  men  in  whose  childhood  India  had  been  in 
terror  of  yet  another  invasion  from  the  same  quarter,  an  inva¬ 
sion  commenced  indeed,  but  happily  averted  in  time.  Through 
these  same  cities  Shere  All’s  father  had  been  taken  as  a  cap¬ 
tive  by  the  nation  whose  succour  the  son  was  now  imploring, 
and  through  them  he  had  been  sent  back  as  a  friend  to  re- 
occnpy  the  throne  from  which  as  an  enemy  he  had  been  ousted. 
The  meeting  was  attended  with  all  the  stetely  ceremonial,  the 
value  of  which  no  one  knew  better  than  Lord  Mayo  ;  and  when 
he  and  his  royal  guest  parted,  the  foundations  had  been  laid 
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for  an  understanding,  based  on  no  treaty  that  might  hereafter 
interfere  with  freedom  of  action,  but  on  such  a  personal  inter¬ 
change  of  explanations  as  forms  a  much  surer  basis  for  con¬ 
tinued  friendship.  Shere  Ali  departed  an  assured  and  contented 
man ;  but  what  he  had  got  was  something  very  much  less 
than  what  he  had  desired.  He  had  Avanted  a  treaty  which 
should  commit  the  British  Government  to  be  the  friend  of 
his  friends  and  the  enemy  of  his  enemies.  He  had  wanted  a 
public  assurance  that  the  British  Government  would  never 
acknowledge  any  friends  in  the  whole  of  Afghanistan  save  the 
Ameer  and  his  descendants ;  and  he  had  wanted  a  promise  of 
assistance,  not  at  such  times  as  the  British  Government  should 
judge  proper  and  convenient,  but  at  such  times  as  his  Avelfare 
should  require  it.  What  he  received  was  the  following  letter ; — 

‘  I  regard  tliis  visit  as  a  mark  of  the  confidence  reposed  by  your 
Highness  in  the  Government  of  the  Queen,  Avhich  will  ever  be  remem¬ 
bered.  I  earnestly  trust  that,  on  your  Highness’s  return  to  your  oavu 
country,  you  may  be  enabled  speedily  to  establish  your  legitimate  rule 
over  your  entire  kingdom,  to  consolidate  your  poAver,  to  create  a  firm 
and  a  merciful  administration  in  every  province  of  Afghanistan,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  commerce,  and  to  secure  peace  and  tranquillity 
within  your  borders. 

‘Although,  as  already  intimated  to  you,  the  British  Government 
does  not  desire  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Afghanistan,  yet, 
considering  that  the  bonds  of  friendship  betAveen  that  Government  and 
your  Highness  have  lately  been  more  closely  draAvn  than  heretofore,  it 
will  view  Avith  severe  displeasure  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  your  rivals 
to  disturb  your  position  as  ruler  of  Cabul  and  rekindle  civil  war ;  and 
it  A»'ill  further  endeavour  from  time  to  time,  by  such  means  as  circum¬ 
stances  may  require,  to  strengthen  the  Government  of  your  Highness, 
to  enable  you  to  exercise  Avith  equity  and  Avitlt  justice  your  rightful 
rule,  and  to  transmit  to  your  descendants  all  the  dignities  and  honours 
of  Avhich  you  are  the  lawful  possessor. 

‘  It  is  my  Avish,  therefore,  that  your  Highness  should  communicate 
frequently  and  freely  with  the  Government  of  India  and  its  officers  on 
all  subjects  of  public  interest ;  and  I  can  assure  your  Highness  that  any 
representation  which  you  may  make  will  ahvays  be  treated  with  con¬ 
sideration  and  respect. 

‘  By  these  means,  and  by  the  exercise  of  mutual  confidence,  I  enter¬ 
tain  well-grounded  hopes  that  the  most  friendly  relations  between  the 
British  Government  and  that  of  your  Highness  may  ever  be  maintained, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  subjects,  both  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  of 
your  Highness.’ 

'  To  this  he  replied  by  saying  that  as  long  as  he  lived,  or  as 
long  as  his  Government  existed,  the  foundation  of  friendship 
between  his  own  and  the  powerful  Government  of  Great  Britain 
would  not  (please  God)  be  AA^eakened.  He  hoped  that  the 
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British  Government  would  always  be  kind  to  him  and  keep 
him  under  its  protection. 

He  was  followed  to  Cabul  by  a  remittance  of  the  six  lakhs 
of  rupees,  the  remainder  of  the  aggregate  sum  of  twelve  lakhs 
which  the  late  viceroy  had  taken  measures  to  send,  and  also  by 
6,500  more  stand  of  small  arms,  four  18-pounder  siege  guns, 
two  8-inch  howitzers,  and  a  mountain  battery  of  six  3-j)ounder 
guns,  presented  to  him  by  the  British  Government,  with  a  due 
proportion  of  ammunition,  draught  cattle,  and  nine  elephants 
with  their  gear.  It  is  believed  in  many  quarters  that  since 
then  Shere  Ali  has  been  regularly  subsidised.  The  facts  are, 
that  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  in  order  to  enable  him,  without 
wringing  his  people  too  much,  to  recover  from  the  financial 
embarrassments  into  w'hich  he  had  been  thrown  by  Yakoob’s 
rebellion,  he  received  20,000/. ;  that  in  the  end  of  1869,  and 
again  in  the  spring  of  1872,  he  received  presents  of  small  arms 
of  inconsiderable  amounts,  and  that  besides  these  occasional 
gifts  he  has  received  nothing. 

During  the  interchange  of  friendly  letters  which  followed  his 
return,  the  Ameer  congratulated  himself  on  having,  he  said, 
been  able,  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  interview,  to  remove 
from  his  people  the  imj)ression,  consequent  on  the  events  of 
former  times,  that  the  British  Government  had  an  inclination 
to  interfere  in  the  alfairs  of  Afghanistan.  He  at  once  plunged 
into  a  career  of  reformation  and  innovation,  which  Avas  pro¬ 
longed  over  the  next  three  years,  and  Avhich  has  filled  his 
well-wishers  with  alarm  lest  he  should  be  going  too  fast. 
!Many  indeed  of  his  changes  soon  ended  in  nothing,  being 
quite  unsuited  to  the  times,  and  the  tempers  and  habits  of 
his  people.  But  his  attempts  extended  to  everything,  from 
establishing  a  coiuncil  of  advisers,  a  system  of  watch  and  ward, 
a  postal  service,  a  new  revenue,  and  a  new  military  system, 
down  to  directions — always  under  the  penalty  of  imprisonment 
if  they  were  disobeyed — that  the  shoemakers  should  make  none 
but  shoes  of  a  European  pattern ;  the  tailors  only  coats  instead 
of  chogas.*  At  intervals  throughout  these  years,  there  were 
attempts  to  abolish  the  regular  Oriental  system  of  paying  the 
courtiers  and  officials  by  assignments  of  land  revenue  for  their 
support,  and  to  introvluce  the  plan  of  regular  cash  payments ; 
but  to  work  such  a  system  requires  obviously  a  more  regularly 
organised  administration  than  Afghanistan  possesses,or  is  likely 
to  possess  for  some  time  to  come.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
an  attempt  on  the  Ameer’s  part  to  do  away  with  the  system  of 

•  The  long  dressing-gown  which  the  Afghan  wears. 
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farming  out  the  revenues,  and  to  obtain  from  the  local  gover¬ 
nors  an  exact  account  of  the  collections  and  disbursements. 
Somewhat  more  success  has  attended  his  endeavours  to  remodel 
the  arrangements  for  the  military  defence  of  the  kingdom. 
Those  arrangements  were  twofold.  First,  there  was  a  vary¬ 
ing  number  of  regular  regiments,  entertained  and  paid  by 
different  members  of  the  ruling  family,  and  officered  by  de¬ 
pendents,  and  in  many  cases  by  slaves  of  their  households. 
And  secondly,  there  were  their  regulars,  consisting  of  all  the 
able-bodied  men  in  the  population.  In  the  wdlder  parts  they 
served  under  the  heads  of  the  several  clans,  w'henever  an 
emergency  rendered  it  ftecessary  to  summon  them  from  their 
homes.  In  the  less  wild  parts  they  were  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  the  local  governor.  For  the  rude  militia  thus  provided, 
the  Ameer,  convinced  of  its  inefficiency,  has  set  himself,  with 
as  yet  only  partial  success,  to  substitute  regulars.  He  has 
attained  more  completely  the  other  object  of  his  policy — to 
place  all  the  regular  regiments  under  officers  nominated  by 
himself,  inther  than  under  men  looking  to  his  fickle  relatives 
for  their  fortunes. 

Early  in  1870  he  made  an  attempt  at  the  most  difficult  of 
all  his  reforms — the  reduction  of  expenditure.  He  found  the 
annual  income  to  have  been,  in  the  time  of  his  father,  about 
710,000/.,  after  paying  some  230,000/.  in  pensions,  assign¬ 
ments,  revenue  free  grants,  dues  to  headmen  of  villages,  and 
so  forth.  Of  this  income  some  7,600/.  w'ere  devoted  to  his  own 
privy  purse  ;  25,500/.  went  as  allowances  to  his  sons  and  those 
of  his  half-brothers  who  were  still  with  him ;  230,000/.  were 
set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  court  in  general,  including  the 
other  members  of  the  ruling  Barukzai  tribe.  The  anny  cost 
430,000/.,  and  the  very  insufficient  amount  of  about  17,000/. 
was  left  for  the  miscellaneous  expenditure,  military  stores, 
carriage  for  the  army,  expenditure  in  state  ceremonials,  &c. 
On  the  whole  then  he  found  that,  even  if  everything  went 
well ;  if  the  income  collected  by  Dost  Mahommed,  after  many 
years  of  peace,  was  realised  by  his  own  officers  ;  if  there  were 
no  defalcations,  embezzlements,  wars,  pestilences,  or  famines, 
there  would  be  an  annual  deficit  of  some  62,000/.  To  meet 
this  deficit  and  to  raise  money  for  fresh  regiments  he  set  his 
most  trusted  accountant  to  work  to  reduce  the  assignments  of 
revenue,  allowances  to  the  ruling  tribe,  and  religious  endow¬ 
ments  ;  and  at  the  expense  of  a  lot  of  irritation  managed  to 
effect  a  few  paltry  savings.  But  he  was  as  far  as  ever  from  an 
equilibrium.  His  officials  experienced  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
getting  in  the  revenue,  and  had  continually  to  employ  troops 
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for  the  purpose.  In  1869  the  people  were  only  beginning  to 
recover  from  the  ravages  of  war  and  tJie  oppressions  of  the 
previous  years.  In  1870  there  was  a  very  scanty  rainfall.* 
In  the  end  of  that  year  and  the  first  half  of  1871,  occurred  the 
rebellion  of  Yakoob,  which, in  the  parts  of  the  country  affected, 
renewed  the  sufferings  which  the  people  had  undergone  before 
Shere  All’s  restoration  to  power.  There  were  frequent  in¬ 
stances  of  peculation  and  misappropriation  on  a  large  scale; 
and,  lastly*,  the  unceasing  factions  of  the  Ameer’s  sons,  nephews, 
cousins,  and  courtiers  in  general,  rendered  it  necessary  for  each 
local  governor  to  study  rather  the  shifting  aspects  of  party 
politics  at  Cabul,  than  the  economical  or  profitable  administra¬ 
tion  of  his  charge.  On  the  whole,  however,  each  year  there 
has  been  a  gradual  improvement.  Resistance  to  the  collect¬ 
ing  officers  seems  to  have  become  less,  and  the  Ameer’s  ])ower 
greater  of  controlling  peculation.  He  has  succeeded  in  keep¬ 
ing  his  army  pretty  regularly  paid.  Lastly,  the  principal 
leaders  of  faction  have  been  one  by  one  removed  from  the 
scene.  In  October  1868,  within  six  weeks  of  his  restoration 
to  pow'er  at  Cabul,  he  found  that  three  of  his  half-brothers— 
minor  figures  who  had  played  their  little  part  in  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  the  past  five  years — were  conspiring  against  him. 
He  accordingly  deported  them  into  the  independent  Wuzeeree 
country,  whence  they  came  on  of  their  own  accord  into  British 
territory.  There  a  refuge  had  already  been  found  by  their 
and  the  Ameer's  nephew  Jelal-ood-deen,  after  many  shifts 
from  party  to  party,  and  aimless  wanderings  among  the  moun¬ 
tains,  when  his  instability  had  wearied  all  parties.  And  he 
and  they  were,  at  a  long  interval,  followed  by  the  Ameer’s  own 
brother  Shureef,  who  had  shifted  from  side  to  side  oftener  and 
more  unblushingly  than  even  Jelal-ood-deen.  Azim  had  found 
that  the  only  way  of  keeping  him  quiet  was  to  keep  him  in 
confinement.  He  was  released  by  the  break-up  of  Azim’s 
army  in  January  1869,  and  for  just  three  years  more  he  was 
suffered,  with  many  warnings,  to  continue  his  old  practices  of 
lending  the  influence  of  his  money  and  his  power  of  intrigue  to 
every  tribe,  party,  or  person  that  seemed  disposed  to  overturn 
the  ruling  power.  But  in  the  beginning  of  1872,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Ameer,  whose  patience  was  at  an  end,  the  Indian 
Government  consented  to  take  charge  of  him,  and  assigned  him 
a  retreat  in  the  sub-IIimalayan  valley  of  Dehra  Dhoon,  where 

*  Or  rather  snow-fall,  for  on  the  melting  of  the  winter  snows  and 
the  artificial  irrigation  therefrom  the  harvests  of  Afghanistan  almost 
entirely  depend. 
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his  father  had  spent  a  portion  of  the  period  of  his  captivity. 
For  all  these  Afghan  princes  the  Indian  Government  provides 
a  modest  subsistence-allowance,  and  exercises  a  strict  watch 
to  prevent  them  from  fomenting  discontent  in  their  native 
country. 

To  the  list  of  these  exiles  one  family  has  yet  to  be  added ; 
but  their  story  must  be  told  at  greater  length,  as  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  their  head  Avere  much  mixed  up  with  the  most  stirring 
events  in  Afghanistan  during  the  Ameer’s  first  year  of  re¬ 
covered  rule. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  while  Shere  Ali  Avas  coming  up 
from  the  south  in  the  summer  of  1868,  his  nepheAV  Ismail 
seized  the  occasion  Avhen  Azim  quitted  Cabul  to  seize  it  and 
presently  the  citadel,  in  his  name.  He  therefore  looked  on 
himself  as  one  of  the  principal,  if  not  the  very  principal,  of 
those  to  whom  the  Ameer  oAved  his  restoration ;  and,  though 
the  act  came  after  three  years  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
usurpers,  he  considered  that  no  reAvard  could  be  too  great  for 
him.  Consequently  he  watched  Avith  jealous  eyes  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  places  of  power  and  emolument  among  the  members  of 
the  now  triumphant  party ;  and  Avhen  governorship  after  go¬ 
vernorship  Avas  given  to  others,  while  he  received  nothing,  his 
new-found  loyalty  changed  into  sullen  discontent;  discontent 
ripened  into  disloyalty,  and  he  Avas  soon  ready  to  take  the  most 
desperate  means  of  avenging  himself  on  his  ungrateful  uncle. 
He  presently  quarrelled  Avith  Uslum,  Avhom,  as  the  Ameer’s 
most  trusted  counsellor,  he  regarded  as  the  immediate  cause  of 
his  disappointment.  He  next  quarrelled  Avith  Yakoob,  whose 
service  to  the  Ameer  had  been  infinitely  greater,  and  whose 
discontent  was  ere  long  to  assume  a  far  more  serious  shape. 
He  next  showed  his  displeasure  by  the  usual  resort  of  an 
Afghan  noble — absenting  himself  from  court.  The  Ameer 
made  several  attempts  to  reconcile  him,  and  by  holding  out 
some  hopes  of  a  lucrative  governorship,  led  him  to  part  Avith 
the  command  of  his  troops.  Finding  however  that  the  gift  of 
a  governorship  was  put  off,  Ismail  soon  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  Avas  being  humbugged,  and  announced  his  intention  of  re¬ 
belling.  Things  of  this  kind  are  often  done  in  a  very  deliberate 
manner  in  Afghanistan,  more  especially  if  the  opposing  parties 
are  near  relatives,  Avhen  the  attitude  of  the  two  much  more 
resembles  that  of  belligerent  potentates  than  that  of  ruler  and 
rebel.  One  day  in  the  middle  of  July  1869,  Ismail  retired  to 
his  garden-house,  summoned  a  lot  of  the  Ameer’s  courtiers 
about  him,  and  told  them  pretty  plainly  what  his  intentions 
were.  They  remonstrated  with  him  and  reported  matters  to 
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the  Ameer,  who  wrote  to  warn  him  of  the  consequences  of  the 
course  he  was  pursuing.  This  had  some  effect,  and  Ismail  set 
out  on  his  return,  but  had  hardly  re-entered  the  city  when  he 
again  changed  his  resolve,  made  up  his  mind  to  rebel,  and — 
another  common  course  with  an  Afghan  malcontent — pro¬ 
claimed  a  war  for  religion  and  the  Prophet,  destruction  to  the 
infidel  and  those  (his  uncle  to  wit)  who  leaned  for  support  on 
the  infidel !  However,  to  his  surprise,  the  people  in  that  ward 
of  the  city  refused  to  join  him,  and  he  was  presently  seized  by 
a  party  of  men  sent  by  the  Ameer,  who  a  few  days  afterwards 
despatched  him  with  his  two  younger  brothers  to  the  British 
frontier.  Just  before  he  reached  a  British  station  he  effected 
his  escape,  and,  while  his  two  brothers  were  taken  on  to  La¬ 
hore,  managed  by  devious  routes  to  get  across  the  wilderness 
of  mountains  which  separated  him  from  Budukshan. 

There,  as  an  enemy  of  the  ruling  power  in  Afghanistan,  he 
was  welcomed  by  Jehandar  Shah,  who  had  in  the  preceding 
autumn  at  last  induced  Abd-ool-ruhman  to  permit  his  re¬ 
occupation  of  the  old  possession  of  his  family ;  had  expelled  his 
cousin,  who  had  hitherto  been  supported  in  possession  by  suc¬ 
cessive  Afghan  governors,  and  had  up  to  the  time  of  Ismail’s 
arrival  been  left  unmolested  the  Ameer’s  lieutenant  in  Afghan, 
Toorkistan  having  in  truth  other  and  very  grave  cases  to  dis¬ 
tract  his  attention. 

Immediately  after  the  flight  of  Azim  and  Abd-ool-ruhman 
in  the  first  days  of  1869,  the  Ameer  had  despatched  a  con¬ 
fidential  agent,  named  Mahommed  Alum  Khan,  to  effect  in 
some  way  the  recovery  of  that  province.  No  troops  could  be 
sent  with  him  across  the  Hindoo  Koosh  at  that  season,  but  he 
was  to  do  what  he  could  by  diplomacy.  This  man  was  a 
Heratee  of  low  birth,  and  had  been  a  common  trooper.  lie 
had  managed  however  to  make  himself  so  very  useful  that 
now,  though  he  was  a  Sheeah,  and,  as  it  has  since  turned  out, 
a  bigoted  Sheeah,  he  was  sent  to  win  back  the  allegiance  of  a 
thoroughly  Soonnee  population ;  and  though  a  man  of  no  name 
or  local  influence,  was  singled  out  to  recover,  without  arms  or 
money,  an  alien  province,  the  latest  acquisition  of  the  Afghan 
nation.  His  success  must  have  astonished  even  the  master 
who  chose  him.  He  found  the  troops  of  Azim’s  son  Ishak 
(Isaac)  still  in  occupation  of  the  principal  towns.  One  by  one 
however,  all  but  Taskkoorghan  and  Tukhtapool,  were  gradually 
recovered  by  the  Oosbeg  chiefs.  In  Koondooz,  which  was  the 
first  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  Alum  was  well  received ;  and  early 
in  the  spring,  making  a  dash  from  thence  ivith  what  local 
force  he  could  collect,  seized  a  post  which,  lying  on  the  onlv 
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practicable  route  from  Bameean,  barred  the  Avay  against  the 
troops  who  were  then  at  last  advancing  to  his  succour.  Head¬ 
ing  them,  he  then,  in  the  end  of  April  1869,  marched  against 
Isnak,  who,  after  making  ostentatious  preparations  for  defence, 
fled  by  night  as  he  approached,  first  to  Shereabad  across  the 
Oxus,  and  then  to  Bokhara.  On  his  flight  the  chief  men  of 
the  capital,  Tukhtapool,  made  arrangements  for  the  security  of 
the  city  and  the  protection  of  the  government  property,  took 
effective  measures  against  some  attempts  at  marauding,  sent 
congratulations  to  meet  Alum  in  his  advance,  and,  in  fact, 
behaved  just  as  a  ■well-conditioned  provincial  government 
should. 

Alum  then  sent  the  Oosbeg  chiefs  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  Ameer  at  Cabul,  and  himself  continued  his  work  of  con¬ 
solidating  his  hold  over  the  province.  From  this  occupation 
he  was,  in  the  middle  of  June,  disturbed  by  the  approach  of 
the  Ameer  of  Bokhara,  bent  on  recovering  possession  of  hia 
own  revolted  provinces  in  the  south-east  of  his  dominions,  and 
with  it  w'as  not  known  what  other  possible  designs  in  his  head. 
The  first  revolted  Bokharian  possession  to  be  attacked  was 
Shereabad,  the  chief  of  which  fled  across  the  Oxus.  The 
Ameer  of  Bokhara  demanded  his  expulsion,  but  Alum  replied 
that  he  required  reciprocity,  and  that  certain  known  enemies 
of  his  master  were  harboured  in  Bokhara.  The  Ameer  of 
Bokhara  then  took  his  army  down  to  the  Oxus  at  Kirkee — an 
alarming  move  at  the  time,  though,  as  it  turned  out,  caused  by 
nothing  but  the  hostile  movements  of  Ameer  Mozuffur-ood- 
deen’s  own  eldest  and  rebellious  son  Abdool  Mullik  Tora. 
That  Prince  had  joined  the  party  of  fanatics  who  in  the 
autumn  of  the  preceding  year  had  risen  in  arms  against  the 
Ameer,  denouncing  his  betrayal  of  Islam  in  making  peace  with 
the  infidel  Kussians.  He  had  headed  the  revolt  of  the  south¬ 
ern  and  south-eastern  districts.  Russian  troops  had  however 
been  sent  to  the  Ameer’s  assistance ;  the  Prince  had  been 
utterly  defeated,  and  had  fled  across  the  Oxus  into  the  prac¬ 
tically  independent  wilds  of  Khorassam  east  of  Meshed.  In 
the  summer  of  1869  he  quitted  his  retreat  in  expectation  of 
support  from  the  Toorkoman  tribes  ;  and  it  was  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  movement  that  the  Ameer’s  march  to  Kirkee  was 
directed.  The  Toorkoman  tribes  however  refused  assistance, 
and  then  the  Prince  threw  himself  on  the  protection  of  Alum. 
This  being  reported  to  Shere  Ali,  he  desired  Alum  to  receive 
the  Prince  hospitably,  and  send  him  on  to  Cabul  with  due 
honour.  His  arrival  there  w’as  a  cause  of  much  gratification  to 
the  Ameer.  But  lately  himself  a  suppliant  for  assistance,  it 
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flattered  hfs  vanity  to  find  the  son  of  the  Head  of  Islam  in 
those  parts  now  coming  to  him  for  aid.  Some  one  too  sug¬ 
gested  that  now  there  was  an  oj)portunity  of  avenging  the 
wrongs  which  both  he  and  his  father  Dost  Mahommed  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  Bokhara.  \Vere  it  not  well  to  take 
advantage  of  the  coming  of  the  Bokharian  Prince,  espouse  his 
cause,  and,  under  that  cover,  seize  on  Kirkee  and  Charjooee, 
thus  commanding  the  passages  of  the  Oxus?  Would  not  such 
an  advance  immensely  please  his  benefactor  the  Viceroy  of 
India,  who  of  course  was  on  the  look-out  for  some  strong  place 
whereat  resistance  might  be  offered  to  the  advance  of  the 
‘  Boos  ’  ?  But  when  Lord  Mayo  heard  of  the  proposal,  he,  in 
strong  and  impressive  words,  repeated  a  caution  which  he  had 
already  given — that  the  Ameer  would  do  wisely  to  abstain 
from  taking  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  tribes  and  nations  lying 
beyond  his  own  border.  The  Government  of  India,  he  was 
told,  could  not  favour  an  attack  on  a  State  allied  with  a 
European  Power  which  was  on  terms  of  close  friendship  with 
England.  Such  an  attack  might  be  productive  of  danger  to 
the  Ameer,  and  might  weaken  the  ties  between  himself  and 
the  British  Government.  This  was  the  last  occasion  on  which 
such  a  caution  had  to  be  given.  Shere  Ali  has  since  then 
shown  himself  foremost  in  avoiding  interference  with  the 
affairs  of  his  neighbours,  and,  in  spite  of  much  temptation  and 
indeed  provocation,  maintaining,  in  the  direction  both  of  Bok¬ 
hara  on  the  north  and  Seistan  in  the  south-west,  an  attitude  of 
mere  self-defence.  A  message  had  just  come  to  Alum  from  the 
chief  of  Shuhur-i-Subz  in  the  mountains  east  of  Bokhara 
praying  for  assistance.  The  Ameer  told  Alum  to  send  him 
back  sharp,  and  not  in  future  to  receive  such  a  one  from  be¬ 
yond  the  border  without  special  permission.  And  Prince 
Abdool  Mullik  Avas  plainly  told  that  he  would  receive  neither 
countenance  nor  support  in  his  designs  against  his  father: 
that  he  might  stay  on  at  Cabul  if  he  chose  to  remain  quiet: 
or,  if  he  preferred,  tvould  be  escorted  as  far  as  the  Oxus,  but 
in  that  case,  would  not  be  allowed  to  re-enter  Afghanistan. 
He  chose  this  alternative,  and  by  the  first  Aveek  of  November 
had  betaken  himself  to  Koolab,*  AV'hich  was  still  in  revolt 
against  his  father.  He  had  not,  so  native  accounts  say,  much 
of  the  cut  of  a  leader  of  insurgents,  being  rather  a  small 
youth,  Avith  a  weak  constitution  and  a  depressed  air. 


*  When  Koolab  Avas  recovered  by  his  father,  he  Avent  up  into  the 
hills  to  the  north,  and  eventually  found  his  Avay  to  Kashgar,  Avhere  the 
Atalik  Ghazee  gives  him  a  subsistence-alloAV'ance. 
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jMeantime,  on  being  relieved  of  any  apprehension  of  immedi¬ 
ate  mischief  on  the  part  of  his  son,  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara  had 
quitted  the  hank  of  the  Oxus  and  betaken  himself  afresh  to 
the  task  of  recovering  his  revolted  districts.  He  left  however 
a  thorn  in  Alum’s  side,  having  given  Ishak  the  disposal  of  600 
Toorkomans  on  the  south  hank  of  the  river.  With  them 
Ishak  advanced  against  the  Afghan  Governor  of  Akcha,  who 
was  imprudent  enough  to  leave  the  town  and  meet  him  in  the 
open  field,  trusting  in  the  fidelity  of  his  Oosbeg  soldiers. 
They  nearly  all  howe\er  went  over  in  a  body  to  Ishak  in  the 
engagement  which  followed.  Akcha  was  at  once  invested,  and 
the  Oosbeg  garrison  compelled  the  Afghan  Governor  to  sur¬ 
render.  Ishak  then  w’ent  on  towards  Tukhtapool,  and  the 
whole  province  would  have  been  in  serious  danger,  had  not 
Alum,  just  the  day  before,  been  reinforced  by  a  body  of  troops 
from  Cabul.  With  their  help  he  completely  dispersed  Ishak’s 
force,  and  forced  him  to  fly  back  to  Akcha ;  to  abandon  it ; 
and  to  re-cross  the  Oxus.  There  he  managed  to  collect  an¬ 
other  body  of  Toorkomans,  but  his  neighbourhood  was  no 
longer  a  cause  of  uneasiness  to  Alum. 

Our  narrative  has  thus  been  brought  down  to  the  time  when 
Ismail  arrived  to  give  a  new  cause  of  anxiety  in  another 
quarter.  Alum  was  now,  however,  free  from  anxieties  in  the 
western  part  of  the  province  ;  was  at  the  head  of  troops  whom 
he  could  trust,  and  in  possession  of  instructions  from  Cabul  as 
to  the  disposal  of  Budukshan.  The  Meer  of  Koondooz,  as  one 
of  the  conditions  on  which  his  own  district  was  to  continue  in 
his  possession,  w’as  to  get  Jehandar  Shah  turned  out  and  the 
cousin  whom  he  had  expelled  invited  back  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Oxus.  This  was  done  without  difficulty.  The  nobles 
of  Budukshan,  at  the  request  of  the  Meer  of  Koondooz,  seized 
Jehandar  Shah,  threw  him  into  prison,  but  presently  let  him 
go  to  Koolab,  and  placed  his  cousin  at  the  head  of  the  princi¬ 
pality.  Jehandar  Shah’s  flight  involved  that  of  Ismail, 
who  accompanied  him  to  Koolab.  That  place  was  however 
soon  rendered  insecure  by  the  approach  of  the  Bokharian 
army,  reducing  the  several  revolted  towns  in  its  advance ;  and 
Ismail  resolved  to  seek  for  pardon  from  liis  uncle  at  Cabul. 
He  sent  a  message  to  that  effect,  and,  following  it  hard  him¬ 
self,  arrived  in  Cabul  on  December  11th.  He  presented  him¬ 
self  before  the  Ameer,  who  kissed  his  beard  in  Afghan  fashion, 
but  was  not  friendly  in  his  demeanour ;  and  a  week  afterwards 
sent  him  off  into  British  territory.  He  was  permitted  to  join 
his  young  brothers  at  Lahore,  where  he  is  believed  to  have 
since  found  some  interest  and  occupation  in  furnishing  the 
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local  paper  with  veracious  new’s*  from  Afghanistan  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia — all  exceedingly  unfavourable  to  the  prospect  of  a 
secure  and  continued  rule  on  the  part  of  his  ungrateful  uncle. 

After  Ismail  had  left  Koolab,  the  revolted  governor  waited 
just  a  little  while  longer,  till  the  Bokbarian  army  was  close  at 
hand,  and  then  fled  into  Afghan-Toorkistan.  The  Bokharian 
general  insisted  on  his  extradition,  and  threatened  an  attack  on 
Afghan  territory  in  case  of  refusal.  INIessage  followed  message 
to  a  similar  effect,  couched  in  increasingly  menacing  terms. 
They  were  all  passed  on  to  the  Ameer  at  Cabul,  by  whom 
Alum  was  told  to  regulate  his  treatment  of  the  refugee  by 
that  which  the  Afghan  refugees  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
Ameer  of  Bokhara.  If  they  were  harboured  and  given  an 
allowance,  he  was  to  be  sent  on  to  Cabul,  with,  however,  a 
■warning  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  leave  it  again.  Those 
Afghan  refugees  now  included  the  most  formidable  of  all — 
AM-ool-ruhman  himself.  Having  passed  from  Khorassan 
through  Khiva,  he  was  now  in  the  camp  of  the  Ameer  of  Bok¬ 
hara,  who  for  a  time  a[)peared  disposed  to  favour  his  preten¬ 
sions.  Nor  was  this  all.  To  Jehandar  Shah  Ameer  Mozuffur- 
ood-deen  gave  a  grant  of  Budukshan,  as  if  it  were  his  to  grant, 
and  in  the  middle  of  December  Jehandar  Shah  himself  crossed 
the  northern  branch  of  the  Oxus  with  a  body  of  armed  men 
and  entered  his  coveted  principality. 

I'o  the  letters  which,  following  each  other  hard,  brought  to 
Cabul  news  of  these  unfriendly  acts,t  Shere  Ali  replied  by 
repeated  admonitions  that  Alum  was  to  observe  an  attitude 
of  strict  self-defence  ;  •was  emphatically  to  assert  that  Jehandar 
Shah  would  not  be  allowed  into  Budukshan,  which  was  an 
Afghan  possession  ;  and,  if  he  entered  it,  was  to  be  expelled ; 
but  that  on  no  account  was  Alum  to  advance  beyond  the 
border,  or  do  more  than  call  the  attention  of  the  Ameer  of 
Bokhara  again  and  again  to  the  wanton  unfriendliness  of  en¬ 
couraging  men  who  lived  only  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Afghan¬ 
istan.  And  he  spoke  to  the  British  Agent  at  Cabul  at  some 
length  about  the  expediency  of  addressing  the  Government  of 
Kussia,  with  a  view  of  getting  that  Government  to  prevent  its 

•  Thus  at  short  intervals  there  appears  in  that  paper  intelligence 
that  Abd-ool-ruhnian  has  left  his  retreat  with  the  Russians,  and  ia 
coining  down  on  Cabul.  The  intelligence  is  copied  into  other  Indian 
papers,  and  has  more  than  once  formed  the  subject  cf  a  telegraphic 
message  to  those  in  England. 

•I  There  seems  reason  for  thinking  that  some  violent  words  used  by 
Alum  against  the  heretic  Soonnees  of  Bokhara,  the  persecutors  of  the 
Sheeahs,  may  have  had  the  effect  of  irritating  the  Ameer. 
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tributary,  Bokhara,  from  aggression  on  Afghan  territory. 
By  this  time,  fortunately,  the  chance  of  a  collision,  which  for 
six  weeks  had  seemed  great,  had  disappeared.  The  Ameer  of 
Bokhara  acting,  it  is  believed,  on  Russian  counsel,  had  recalled 
Jehandar  Shah*  from  Budukshan,  and  had  shown  a  very  cold 
shoulder  to  Abd-ool-ruhman  and  Ishak,  so  that  they  presently 
abandoned  his  camp,  and  went  off  to  the  Russian  Governor  of 
Sumurkund.  And,  lastly,  a  Bokharian  envoy  was  now  sent 
to  Cabul  to  clear  up  all  possible  misunderstandings.  Ever 
since  then,  in  fact,  there  has  been  a  constant  interchange  of 
missions,  mostly  f  a  merely  complimentary  character,  and  the 
chance  of  a  question  arising  to  provoke  an  estrangement 
between  the  two  states  seems  small.  As  for  the  Afghan 
refugees,  while  Ishak  remained  at  Sumurkund,  Abd-ool-ruh- 
man  went  on  to  Tashkund,  and  there  tried  to  persuade  the 
Russian  Governor-General,  INI.  Von  Kauffmann,  that  it  was 
for  the  interest  of  Russia  that  he  should  be  assisted  to  conquer 
the  throne  of  Cabul,  and  thereby  remove  the  impediment  which 
English  influence  would  offer  to  the  prosecution  of  Russian 
designs  in  Central  Asia.f  He  was  told  in  reply  that  hospitality 
had  been  afforded  to  him  in  consideration  of  his  destitute  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  not  as  an  enemy  of  England,  or  as  a  pretender 
to  the  throne  of  Cabul ;  that  the  relations  of  Russia  with  Eng¬ 
land  were  of  the  most  friendly  and  harmonious  character,  and 
that  she  wished  every  possible  prosperity  to  Shere  Ali,  who 


*  His  subsequent  history  was  as  follows : — While  in  Bokhara  he 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Abd-ool-ruhman.  After  staying  there 
for  a  while,  he  passed  over  into  Yarkund  to  see  if  the  Atalik  Ghazee 
would  help  him.  He  got  no  comfort  in  that  quarter,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1871  appeared  in  the  desolate  region  of  Shignan,  bordering  on  the 
Buduk.shanee  province  Wakhan.  There  he  was  suffered  to  remain 
till  the  autumn,  when,  by  Alum’s  instructions,  the  Meers  of  Koondooz 
and  Budukslian  effected  his  expulsion,  the  Meer  of  Shignan  having 
made  his  submission  on  their  approach,  and  being  carried  off  to  Tukh- 
tapool,  while  an  ofiicer  of  the  Meer  of  Koondooz,  with  an  Afghan  agent, 
were  appointed  to  manage  Shignan. 

Jehandar  Shah  next  shifted  his  point  of  attack  from  the  north-east 
to  the  south-east,  taking  up  his  abode  in  Chitral.  In  an  attempt  made 
from  this  quarter  he  gained  some  success  a  few  months  ago,  but  has 
not  managed  to  establish  a  footing  north  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh. 

f  According  to  the  most  recent  accounts,  Abd-ool-ruhman,  hopeless 
of  a  successful  prosecution  of  his  designs  on  the  throne  of  Cabul,  has 
resigned  himself  wholly  to  idleness  and  luxury.  He  is  now  described 
as  a  heavy  and  dull  man,  who  has  lost  all  the  spirit  and  energy  of  his 
youth.  His  family  has  been  from  the  first,  and  is  still,  allowed  to 
remain  at  Candahar. 
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had  never  given  any  cause  for  dissatisfaction.  And,  in  fact, 
between  General  Von  Kautfmann  and  Ameer  Shere  Ali  there 
has  for  the  last  three  years  been  a  frequent  interchange  of 
friendly  letters,  in  which  the  assurances  of  mutual  non-inter¬ 
ference  have  been  abundant. 

Nevertheless,  only  a  very  little  interval  has  passed  since  the 
time  when  the  Ameer  was  firmly  persuaded  that  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Afghanistan,  like  that  of  all  its  neighbours,  was 
seriously  menaced  by  the  unceasing  advance  of  Russia.  So 
rooted  was  this  belief  that  the  arrival  of  the  first  of  the  series 
of  friendly  letters  from  General  Von  Kauffmann  threw  him 
into  a  state  of  uncontrollable  alarm,  the  more  so  that  he  could 
understand  neither  the  Russian  nor  the  English,  and  hardly 
even  the  Toorkee-Persian  in  which  it  was  written.  ‘  What 
*  cause  of  quarrel  can  the  “  Roos  ”  now  be  seeking  with  me  ?  ’ 
was  his  exclamation ;  and  the  second  of  the  series  caused  him 
to  say  something  very  like  ‘  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes.’ 
His  view  of  the  inevitable  Russian  advance  was  that  of  all  the 
politicians  in  all  the  bazaars  of  Central  Asia ;  and,  receiving 
fresh  colouring  matter  as  the  distance  increased,  was  nowhere 
so  strong  or  general  as  amidst  the  native  public  of  India. 
Were  that  feeling  at  any  time  to  become  extreme  there 
could  be  but  one  result.  Amidst  an  excitable  nation,  con¬ 
taining  entire  classes  of  men,  who  sigh  over  the  present  orderly 
days,  and  would  welcome  a  return  to  those  in  which  force 
was  the  only  law,  the  prevalence  of  a  sense  that  a  Power 
was  approaching,  from  which  all  the  suppressed  barbarism  of 
the  country  would  receive  sympathy  and  support,  would  render 
it  necessary  to  counteract  this  evil  influence  by  a  large  increase 
to  the  strength  of  England’s  hold  over  India,  which  would 
mean  increased  expenditure  and  increased  taxation.  In  fine, 
so  long  as  the  apprehension  of  a  Russian  advance  continues  in 
the  native  Indian  mind — and  with  each  fresh  step  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  and  even  increase — so  long  as  Russians  are  animated  by 
lust  of  fresh  territory  rather  than  by  a  desire  to  improve  the 
condition  of  what  they  have  got,  so  long  will  the  minds  of 
Indian  statesmen  never  be  free  from  the  apprehension  that  a 
time  may  come,  not  when  they  will  have  to  increase  their  pre¬ 
cautions  against  invasion  from  without — of  that  they  have  no 
fear,  but  w'hen  the  repression  of  the  disorderly  elements  in  the 
Indian  community  will  not  be  so  easy  and  inexpensive  an 
affair  as  it  now  is.  That  any  real  danger  to  the  continuance 
of  British  rule  would  be  caused  by  the  fresh  impulse  to  the 
latent  barbarism  of  the  country,  which  the  near  approach  of 
Russia  (w'hile  animated  by  its  present  longings)  would  give,  is 
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again  not  an  idea  that  ever  for  a  moment  disturbs  the  peace  of 
a  British  statesman.  The  elements  of  disorder  to  which  ad¬ 
ditional  strength  would  be  given  are  w’ell  known.  It  is  the 
strength  of  the  classes  who  owe  wealth,  liberty,  and  security, 
all  in  fact  that  is  dear  to  them,  to  the  continuance  of  British 
rule.  But  it  might  be  needful  to  make  a  fresh  and  serious  call 
on  the  resources  of  these  classes,  and  the  blow  to  the  content¬ 
ment  and  growing  prosperity  of  the  country  would  be  con¬ 
siderable. 

Something,  however,  can  be  done  to  allay  the  sense  of  un¬ 
easiness  in  the  public  mind.  In  the  tendency  on  the  one  side  to 
get  into  a  panic,  in  the  delighted  anticij)ation  of  days  of  mis¬ 
rule  in  the  other,  there  exists  the  real  immediate  evil*  which 
has  to  be  encountered.  For  so  long  as  the  quiet  and  orderly 
classes  in  the  empire  are  subject  to  the  fear  that  a  Power  is 
advancing  on  the  north,  at  whose  nearer  approach  the  existing 
sense  of  security  would  disappear,  so  long  will  there  be,  to  that 
extent,  a  weakness  and  want  of  completeness  in  their  support 
of  the  Government  on  which  alone  the  continuance  of  order 
depends.  So  long  too  will  there  be  pro  tanto  a  retardation  of 
the  process  by  which  the  disorderly  elements  in  the  country 
are  becoming  gradually  absorbed.  And  the  principal  cause  at 
once  of  the  sense  of  coming  change  and  of  the  difficulty  of 
allaying  it,  has  been  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  move¬ 
ments  and  designs  of  the  approaching  Power.  There  was, 
indeed,  something  awe-inspiring  in  the  spectacle  of  that  veiled 
Colossus  striding  slowly  over  the  forms  of  prostrate  monarchies, 
interrogated  by  no  one,  but  occasionally  condescending  to  pro¬ 
pound  to  the  world  a  statement  of  its  jjrogramme,  from  which 
‘  unforeseen  circumstances  ’  presently  caused  it  to  depart.  The 
first  necessity  was  to  get  the  veil  withdrawn ;  to  question  the 
advancing  Power ;  to  bring  its  movements,  in  fact,  within  the 
range  of  civilised  diplomacy. 

This  then  was  the  course  recommended,  after  the  most  ma¬ 
ture  deliberation,  by  Sir  J.  Lawrence  in  the  very  first  days  of 
1869,  a  week  before  he  handed  over  the  reins  to  his  successor. 
His  suggestion  was  followed  by  a  series  of  discussions  between 

*  And  of  course  the  evil  which,  at  its  worst,  attains  to  comparatively 
slight  dimensions  in  India,  assumes  a  very  palpable  and  ibrmidable 
shape  among  the  semi-savages  of  Central  Asia.  The  never  absent  im¬ 
patience  of  control,  the  belief  that  there  is  nothing  which  will  last,  the 
lust  of  rapine — all  are  fed  by  the  approach  of  conquerors  at  whose 
approach  everything  changes.  In  those  regions,  too,  the  class  inte¬ 
rested  in  tranquillity  is  so  feeble  that  it  may  be  said  not  to  count 
at  aU. 
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the  Governments  of  England  and  Russia,  which  terminated  in 
the  understanding  lately  proclaimed.  At  a  very  early  period 
in  the  course  of  these  discussions,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
remove  an  impression  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  Government, 
that  Shere  Ali  was  encouraged  by  Lord  Mayo  in  schemes  of 
aggression  on  his  neighbours.  When  this  impression  was  re¬ 
moved,  and  it  was  shown  that  on  the  contrary  Lord  Mayo’s 
influence  had  been  exerted  to  Avithhold  Shere  Ali  from  the 
path  of  aggression  which  he  had  been  tempted  to  take,  Russian 
influence  was  in  its  turn  exerted  to  withdraw  the  Ameer  of 
Bokhara  from  the  policy  of  aggression  and  interference  on 
which  he  had  actually  entered. 

Indeed  from  a  very  early  stage  in  the  discussions  the  Russian 
Government  had  disclaimed  any  aggressive  intentions.  Its 
mission  was  not  one  of  war  but  of  civilisation.  His  Imperial 
Majesty  was  of  the  opinion  that  ‘  extension  of  territory  was 
‘  extension  of  weakness.’  Russia  had  been  drawn  on  by  circum¬ 
stances  beyond  what  her  rulers  had  contemplated ;  and  indeed 
it  was  admitted  that  in  those  ‘  circumstances  ’  the  aims  of 
ambitious  generals,  who  had  on  that  account  been  successively 
recalled,  had  played  no  small  part.  ‘  Afghanistan  was  of  course 
‘entirely  beyond  the  sphere  of  Russian  influence ;  ’  and  though 
there  was  a  question  what  Afghanistan  included,  it  was  one 
which  turned  on  an  issue  of  fact,  and  could  therefore  be  settled 
without  difficulty.  These  were  assurances  of  a  very  general 
character,  but  they  were  put  into  a  more  formal  shape  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn  of  1869.  Mr.  Forsyth,  Commissioner 
of  one  of  the  frontier  districts  in  the  Punjab,  who  had  done 
much  to  develope  the  scanty  trade  between  India  and  Toorkis- 
tan,  had  been  deputed  by  Lord  Mayo  to  lend  the  assistance  of 
his  large  local  knowledge  to  the  Foreign  Office.  By  Lord 
Clarendon  he  had  been  vested  with  a  demi-official  character, 
and  in  communication  with  the  British  Ambassador  at  St. 
Petersburg,  went  over  with  the  Czar’s  Ministers  all  the  possi¬ 
ble  points  of  dispute.  It  was  then  agreed  that  all  the  terri¬ 
tory  in  the  actual  ])ossession*  of  Shere  Ali  should  be  viewed 
as  Afghanistan.  ‘  Beyond  that  limit  he  should  not  attempt  to 
‘  exercise  any  influence  or  interference,  and  the  good  offices  of 
*  England  should  be  exerted  to  restrain  him  from  all  thought 
‘  of  aggression.  Similarly  Russia  should  exercise  all  her  influ- 
‘  ence  to  restrain  Bukhara  from  transgressing  the  limits  of 
‘  Afghan  territory.’ 

*  ‘  Possession  effective  ’  is  the  word  which  occims  in  the  late  dis¬ 
cussions,  as  that  which  was  used  by  the  Russian  Ministers  at  the  time. 
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Budukshan  was  regarded  by  the  Russian  Ministers  as  inde¬ 
pendent  ;  but  it  happened  that  an  envoy  from  Bokhara  was  at 
that  time  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  he  plainly  stated  that  the  pro¬ 
vince  belonged  to  Cabul.  It  was  finally  settled  that  reports 
should  be  called  for,  from  the  Governor-General  of  India  and 
the  Governor-General  of  Russian-Toorkistan  respectively,  as 
to  the  limits  of  Shere  Ali’s  actual  territorial  possession. 

Towards  the  middle  of  1870,  the  Government  of  India 
complied  with  this  call,  and  stated  the  northern  limits  of  Shere 
Ali’s  actual  possessions,  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  in 
their  hands.  Those  limits  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  state. 
They  were  in  substance  the  boundaries  eventually  accepted* 
by  the  Czar’s  Government.  But  their  acceptance  was  long  de¬ 
layed.  At  first,  in  July  1870,  the  only  doubt  thro\vn  out  by 
the  Russian  Ministers  related  to  the  quite  insignificant  matter, 
whether  a  little  place  called  Khojah  Salih  on  the  Oxus  was 
just  within  or  just  without  the  Afghan  possessions ;  but  in  the 
end  of  1871,  they  asserted  both  Maimuna  and  Budukshan 
(with  its  dependency  AVakhan)  to  be  quite  independent  prin¬ 
cipalities,  whose  neutrality  should  therefore  be  respected.  The 
Government  of  India  then  set  forth  the  quite  overwhelming 
evidence  which  was  in  their  hands,  proving  those  districts  to  be 
actual  and  effective  possessions  of  Shere  AH  ;  and  the  conclu¬ 
sions  drawn  from  that  evidence  were  at  the  close  of  1872  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Government  of  Russia,  with  the  remark  that 
Shere  Ali’s  right  to  repel  invasion  of  his  territories — and  they 
included  the  provinces  in  question — had  been  acknowledged  ; 
and  that  he  had  been  told  so.  This  of  course  practically 
settled  the  matter,  and  Russia,  after  one  more  attempt  to  ex¬ 
clude  Budukshan  and  AVakhan  from  the  acknowledged  posses¬ 
sions  of  Shere  Ali,  has  given  up  the  point,  and  withdrawn  the 
one  objection  which  interfered  with  the  completeness  of  the 
understanding  attained  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Forsyth’s  visit  to 
St.  Petersburg. 

It  has  been  supposed  in  some  quarters  that  this  understand¬ 
ing  leaves  Russia  free  to  annex  up  to  the  Oxus,  and  thereby 
to  perpetuate  the  sense  of  insecurity  which  all  her  movements 
have  hitherto  excited  among  her  neighbours.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Forsyth’s  visit  to  St.  Petersburg 
the  Czar’s  Government  accepted  a  definition  of  a  non-aggres¬ 
sive  policy  in  Central  Asia,  couched  in  words  the  importance 
of  which  cannot  be  exaggerated.  AA^hen  reviewing  the  events 

oo  o 


*  Their  precise  geographical  description  is  based  on  a  sketch  by  Sir 
H.  Kawlinson. 
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of  the  period  that  had  succeeded  the  Umhalla  Durbar,  Lord 
Mayo  had,  with  just  pride,  claimed  for  his  Government  that, 
by  frank  and  friendly  communication,  it  had  established  in 
Afghanistan  an  influence  till  then  unknown.  That  influence 
had  been,  and  would  still  he,  exercised  in  the  cause  of  tran¬ 
quillity  in  Central  Asia.  On  the  side  of  India,  then,  all  that 
could  be  done  had  been  done.  It  rested  with  the  Czar’s 
Government  to  complete  the  attainment  of  the  desired  object, 
by  adopting  in  like  manner  the  policy  of  establishing  on  his 
borders  a  series  of  states,  influenced  indeed  in  the  interests  of 
peace,  but  not  tributary,  and  of  securing  their  national  inde¬ 
pendence.  That,  said  the  Russian  Ministry,  when  they  heard 
the  policy  described,  coincides  exactly  with  our  programme. 
Nor  has  the  definition  so  given  remained  an  idle  word.  An 
occasion  for  testing  its  value  is  now  occurring  in  the  case  of 
Khiva,  and,  so  far,  the  pledges  of  the  Russian  Government  are 
in  exact  conformity  Avith  their  assurances  in  1869-70. 

Again  an  apprehension  has  been  entertained  as  to  the  possi¬ 
ble  consequences  of  leaving  Avithout  reply  one  passage  in 
Prince  GortchakofTs  final  despatch 

‘We  do  not,’  he  said,  ‘  refuse  to  accept  the  line  of  boundary  laid 
down  by  England.  We  are  the  more  inclined  to  this  act  of  courtesy 
as  the  English  Government  engages  to  use  all  her  influence  with  Shere 
Ali  in  order  to  induce  him  to  maintain  a  peaceful  attitude,  as  Avell  as  to 
insist  on  his  giving  up  all  measures  of  aggression  or  further  conquest.’ 

But  there  is  no  cause  of  alarm.  The  engagement  is  not 
new,  but  has  been  in  existence  since  1869.  It  is  not  one¬ 
sided,  but  is  completed  by  a  similar  engagement  on  the  part  of 
the  Russians.  And  whether  it  existed  or  not,  if  anything  at 
all  is  to  be  done  in  the  interest  of  tranquillity  in  Central  Asia, 
it  is  indispensable  that  England  shall  shoAv  herself  prepared  to 
act  in  the  manner  therein  contemplated.  It  is  indeed  of  the 
essence  of  the  policy  accepted  by  the  English  and  Russian 
Governments,  in  the  Avords  used  by  Lord  Mayo,  that  England 
on  one  side,  and  Russia  on  the  other,  should  exercise  their 
influence  in  the  interest  of  peace  over  Afghanistan  and  Bok¬ 
hara.  If  ’’nfluence  is  to  be  used  for  any  end,  it  must  be  for 
this  end ;  end  if  influence  fails  to  attain  this  end,  it  had  better 
cease  altogether.  It  did,  in  fact,  attain  its  end  Avhen  at  Lord 
Mayo’s  advice  Ameer  Shere  Ali  abandoned  his  meditated 
aggression  on  Bokhara.  It  did  attain  its  end  when  at  General 
Kauffmann’s  adAuce  Ameer  Mozuffur-ood-deen  abandoned  his 
incipient  acts  of  aggression  on  Afghan-Toorkistan. 

In  fact  to  the  good  understanding  between  England  and 
Russia,  the  final  ratification  of  Avhich  has  of  late  given  rise 
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to  so  much  comment,  is  due  the  entire  cessation  of  foreign 
alarms  which  the  province  of  Afghan- Toorkistan  has  enjoyed 
since  1869.  Its  history  since  then  has  been  one  of  complete 
peace,  comprising  little  beyond  the  record  of  the  bickerings  of 
the  Afghan  officers  in  the  administration. 

Towards  the  close  of  1869,  the  Governorship  of  Herat  was 
assigned  to  Shere  Ali’s  eldest  surviving  son,  the  lethargic  Ibra¬ 
him,  Alum  remaining  there  as  his  deputy.  But  when  Ibrahim 
began  to  exercise  the  power  of  a  governor,  he  was  sharply  pulled 
up  by  his  father,  who,  in  fulfilment  of  his  policy — that  of  giving 
real  poAver,  not  to  his  sons  or  relations,  but  to  dependents 
who  owed  all  to  himself — told  him  plainly  that  he  was  a  lay 
figure  in  the  administration,  and  that  while  Alum  was  to  be 
supreme  in  civil  matters,  and  the  General,  Daood  Shah, 
supreme  in  military  matters,  he  was  to  content  himself  with 
the  dignified  jwsition  of  Shah-zada,  that  is  prince  faineant. 
Ibrahim  submitted  to  this  decision,  and,  though  with  frequent 
bursts  of  impatience,  continued  in  the  province  till  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1870,  Avhen,  finding  his  position  intolerable,  he 
returned  to  Cabul,  with  his  father’s  permission.  When  Yakoob 
went  into  rebellion,  Ibrahim’s  adherents  urged  him  to  follow 
his  brother’s  example,  but  he  rebuked  them  for  their  disloyal 
proposal.  He  has  lately  been  appointed  governor  of  the  city 
of  Cabul,  but  plays  a  very  unimportant  part  in  the  politics  of 
the  country. 

Meamvhile,  and  ever  since.  Alum  seems  to  have  used  the 
great  poAver  trusted  to  him  in  a  manner  which  has  roused 
general  hatred.  He  has  collected  great  treasures  which,  appre¬ 
hensive  of  a  downfall,  he  has  packed  off  to  Meshed.  He  has 
alienated  the  troops  by  keeping  them  long  Avithout  pay,  and 
has  had  to  face  one  serious  mutiny,  which  nearly  destroyed 
his  power.  Successive  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  Oosbeg 
nobles,  by  the  military  commanders  of  the  province,  and  by  the 
Ameer’s  OAvn  counsellors  to  put  the  character  of  this  man’s 
administration  in  its  true  light ;  but  as  he  is  adroit  enough  to 
retain  the  support  of  the  party  of  the  Ameer’s  favourite  son, 
his  Benjamin  Abdoolla,*  all  these  attempts  to  injure  him  have 
failed.  There  has  been  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  vassal 
Oosbeg  chiefs  to  shake  off  his  yoke.  In  the  spring  of  1870, 
the  Meer  of  Maimuna,  Avho  had  been  so  loyal  to  Shere  Ali 
during  his  troubles,  appeared  to  be  meditating  an  assertion  of 


*  Abdoolla  has  quite  lately  been  betrothed  by  the  Ameer  to  Alum’s 
little  daughter,  Avho  is  being  trained  up  in  the  Ameer’s  harem  for  the 
high  position  which  he  hopes  awaits  her. 
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independence,  but  in  September  1871  he  sent  an  agent  to  the 
Ameer  to  profess  fealty.  As  for  Budukshan,  regarding  the 
de  facto  independence  of  which  the  Russian  authorities 
expressed  such  strong  opinions  in  the  recent  correspondence, 
in  the  spring  of  1870  an  arrangement  was  made  that  the  newly 
appointed  Meer  (Mahmood  Shah)  should  pay  an  annual  tri¬ 
bute  of  50,000  Rs. — an  arrangement  which  Avas  sanctioned  by 
Shere  Ali  for  that  year,  subject  to  reconsideration  at  its  close. 
Since  1859,  indeed,  the  successive  meers  had  always  paid  an 
almost  nominal  tribute  in  one  form  or  another. 

We  now  come  to  the  narration  of  an  event  which  for  a 
time  occupied  the  whole  attention  of  the  people  in  Afghanis¬ 
tan — the  rebellion  of  Yakoob.  To  him  more  than  to  anyone 
else  Shere  Ali  owed  the  restoration  of  his  kingdom,  but  the 
sense  of  this  obligation  was  not  pleasant  to  the  Ameer,  who 
had  already,  Avhile  at  Herat,  found  that  his  son’s  hold  over 
the  officials  and  people  quite  overshadowed  his  own.  He 
could  not  altogether  slight  his  son’s  claims,  and  on  the  recovery 
of  the  capital  in  September  1868,  made  over  to  him  the  chief 
direction  of  affairs,  with  the  exception  of  certain  specified 
matters.  At  first,  too,  Yakoob  found  himself  supported  by 
the  Ameer’s  half-brother  and  most  favourite  counsellor  Uslum. 
This  man  was  a  son  of  Dost  Mahommed  by  a  woman  of  low 
birth,  and,  indeed,  Avas  illegitimate  according  to  strict  Soonnee 
laAv.  Even  among  the  members  of  that  fickle  family  he  had 
been  distinguished  for  the  frequency  Avith  Avhich  he  had 
changed  sides,  and,  in  one  of  his  many  changes,  had  even 
brought  on  himself  expulsion  from  Cabul,  on  a  charge  of 
conspiracy  to  assassinate  Shere  Ali.  Nevertheless,  he  Avas  the 
only  brother  Avhose  desertion  Shere  Ali  completely  forgave — 
so  completely,  indeed,  as  to  ])lace  an  unreserved  confidence  in 
his  counsel  and  to  regard  him  Avith  an  affection  Avhich  never 
ceased  to  increase.  He  Avas  a  man  of  great  adroitness,  able  to 
Avin  the  entire  confidence  of  his  master,  Avhile  concealing  designs 
most  injurious  to  his  master’s  family  ;  given  to  a  profuse  mag¬ 
nificence  which  accorded  Avell  Avith  the  Ameer’s  OAvn  tastes ; 
credited  Avith  constitutional  reluctance  to  expose  his  person  or 
fortunes  to  risk,  not  therefore  likely  to  venture  on  any  des¬ 
perate  stroke,  but  quite  unscrupulous  as  to  the  character  of 
less  hazardous  means  of  gaining  his  ends.  Opposed  to 
him  and  to  Yakoob  Avas  the  Candahar  party,  near  relations 
by  the  mother’s  side  of  Shere  All’s  youngest  and  favourite 
son  Abdoolla,  Avhom  it  was  soon  no  secret  he  wished  to 
name  as  his  successor.  This  Yakoob  endeavoured  to  avert 
by,  at  a  very  early  period,  preferring  an  open  request  to  be 
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declared  heir-apparent  himself.  His  father  temporised,  saying 
it  was  not  the  time  to  arrange  for  the  succession  while  as  yet 
an  usurper  was  in  the  field.  It  was  Abdoolla  and  not  Yakoob 
whom  Shere  Ali  took  down  with  him  to  Umballa  ;  and  though 
for  the  time  Yakoob  was  left  as  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom, 
soon  after  the  Ameer’s  return  all  power  and  influence  began  to 
depart  from  him.  He  had  already  seen  his  own  principality, 
Herat,  made  over  to  his  elder  brother  Ibrahim,  and  though  this 
was  only  for  a  time,  and  Ibrahim  presently  showed  his  incapa¬ 
city  to  manage  so  difficult  a  province,  yet,  when  he  was  re¬ 
placed,  it  was  not  by  Yakoob,  but  by  the  Ameer’s  loyal  nephew 
Futteh  Mahommed.  Another  governorship  which  he  made 
many  endeavours  to  obtain — that  of  Candahar — was  given  to 
Shere  Ali  Candaharee,  who  was  to  act  as  a  warming-pan 
for  young  Abdoolla.  No  long  time  elapsed  before  Uslum 
deserted  his  side  entirely,  being  won  over  to  Abdoolla’s  party 
by  finding  that  they  were  successful  in  getting  for  him  what 
Yakoob  had  asked,  but  in  vain — an  enhancement  of  his  allow¬ 
ance.  And  presently  Shere  Ali  began  to  find  fault  with 
Yakoob’s  conduct  of  the  affairs  committed  to  his  charge,  and 
one  by  one  took  away  his  powers.  The  irritation  thereupon 
manifested  by  Yakoob  produced  a  further  estrangement.  In 
the  middle  of  August,  1870,  there  was  an  apparent  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  Yakoob  waited  on  the  Ameer  in  the  harem,  fell  at  his 
feet,  and  implored  forgiveness.  This  Shere  Ali  granted,  say¬ 
ing,  not  very  graciously,  he  was  glad  to  find  his  son  conscious 
of  his  misdoings.  Some  trivial  appointment  was  then  assigned 
to  Yakoob,  but  within  a  fortnight  the  Ameer  undid  the  effect 
of  this  little  indulgence  by  giving  away  the  whole  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  which  had  descended  to  him  from  his  mother  to  Abdoolla 
alone  of  his  children. 

Three  days  afterwards  Yakoob  broke  forth  into  open  rebel¬ 
lion.  On  the  morning  of  September  2  he  went  out  of  the 
Bala  Hissar  with  the  cavalry  regiment  which  was  his  body¬ 
guard,  on  pretence  of  feasting  them  at  a  country-scat.  Thence 
he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Ameer : — 

‘  My  story  is  as  follows : — My  life  being  oppressed,  I  took  flight. 
For  the  sake  of  God  and  the  Prophet  reflect,  and  do  not  persecute  me. 
As  I  am  desperate,  if  you  come  you  will  receive  no  profit  from  me. 
The  whole  of  Cabul  had  aided  with  me.  Had  I  chosen  to  do  so  I  could 
have  taken  you  also,  but  shame  prevented  me  from  doing  this.  For 
God’s  sake  do  not  attempt  to  come  in  pursuit  of  me,  or,  by  the  aid  of 
God,  I  will  make  piles  of  dead  bodies.’ 

He  then  collected  his  adherents,  and  taking  his  younger 
brother,  Ayoob  Khan  (about  thirteen  years  old),  and  some  600 
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horsemen,  went  off  to  Candahar  in  the  hope  of  gaining  over  that 
place  and  Herat.  He  was  refused  admittance  into  Ghuznee 
and  Kelat-i-Ghilzai  as  he  passed  down,  the  governors  having 
received  warning  from  Cabul ;  but  many  men  went  over  to 
him  from  the  garrison  of  the  latter  place.  To  supply  his  neces¬ 
sities  he  plundered  the  passengers  he  met,  levied  contributions 
from  the  peasantry,  and,  being  joined  by  some  of  the  militia 
from  about  Candahar,  where  the  people — the  true  Dooranees 
— are  always  glad  to  have  a  hit  against  the  powers  in  Cabul, 
sat  himself  down  in  front  of  the  city,  and  endeavoured  partly  to 
win  over  and  partly  to  starve  out  the  garrison.  The  Governor, 
Shere  Ali  Candaharee,  had  an  overwhelming  superiority  of 
troops,  but  made  no  attempt  to  crush  Yakoob  ;  perhaps  because 
he  distrusted  their  fidelity,  but  more  probably  because  he 
thought  it  improbable  that  his  nephew  Abdoolla  could  ever 
fight  his  way  to  the  succession,  even  though  declared  heir- 
apparent  by  the  Ameer,  and  because  he  saw  that  Yakoob’s 
ruin  would  clear  away  the  last  obstacle  to  Uslum’s  ambitious 
designs.  Even  now,  to  the  Ameer’s  surprise  and  wrath,  he 
sent  a  recommendation  that  the  governorship  of  Candahar 
should  be  made  over  to  Yakoob — an  application  which  was 
angrily  rejected,  Shere  Ali  Candaharee  being  told  that  to 
make  over  the  governorship  to  one  who  had  manifested  so  evil 
a  disposition  would  open  the  door  to  all  manner  of  mischief. 
He  and  the  military  governor  of  Candahar  were  resolutely  to 
protect  their  charge.  This  injunction  was  superfluous,  for, 
though  both  of  them  in  favour  of  conciliatory  measures,  they 
had  steadily  resisted  every  endeavour  on  Yakoob’s  part  to  get 
possession  of  the  city,  had  defeated  an  attempt  to  obtain  an 
entrance  by  stratagem,  and  had  even  carried  off  provisions 
from  his  camp.  One  of  his  foraging  parties  was  also  about 
this  time  worsted  by  a  detachment  from  Kelat-i-Ghilzai ;  and, 
observing  his  reverses,  the  tribesmen  ceased  to  flock  to  hLs 
standard ;  desertions  from  the  Candahar  garrison,  which  had 
been  numerous  at  first,  ceased,  and  discouragement  came  over 
his  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

At  the  time  of  his  son’s  flight  Shere  Ali  had  been  without 
his  most  trusted  eounsellor,  Uslum,  and  his  ablest  commander, 
Feramoz.  The  former  was  away  in  Khost,  appeasing  the 
leaders  of  the  little  emeute  there ;  and  the  latter  was  still  in 
Toorkistan,  where  he  had  been  deputed  to  assist  Alum  in 
consolidating  the  arrangements  with  the  Oosbeg  chiefs.  Both 
were  at  once  recalled ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  September 
that  they  were  able  to  collect  a  force  and  set  off  for  Candahar. 
When  they  were  quite  close,  Yakoob  fled  to  the  west,  was 
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beaten  off  in  an  attack  on  Girishk,  and  then  retired  down  the 
banks  of  the  Hehnund  in  the  direction  cf  Seistan. 

While  Uslum  and  Feramoz  were  following  him  an  attempt 
was  made  at  negotiation.  On  receiving  news  of  the  rebellion 
Lord  Mayo  had  written  to  Shere  Ali  counselling  him  to  spare 
no  pains  to  be  reconciled  to  his  son,  whom  he  should  attach  to 
his  person  as  a  friend  and  a  supporter,  instead  of  allowing  his 
dissatisfaction  to  excite  disturbances  in  Afghanistan.  He 
replied  by  thanks  for  the  counsel,  but  by  a  strongly-worded 
statement  of  his  son’s  misconduct ;  and  was  then  again,  by  a 
second  letter,  urged  to  terminate,  if  it  were  possible,  the 
unfortunate  civil  war  then  going  on,  by  the  adoption  of 
measures  characterised  not  only  by  firmness,  but  by  modera¬ 
tion  and  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  The  former  rather  than  the 
latter  was  the  characteristic  of  the  letter  which  he  had  already, 
on  the  receipt  of  Lord  Mayo’s  first  counsel,  addressed  to  his 
son.  The  delivery  of  that  letter  was  committed  to  Uslum, 
who,  there  seems  reason  to  think,  distorted  Yakoob’s  reply. 
Anyhow,  nothing  came  of  the  negotiation,  and  Uslum  and 
Feramoz  drew  closer  in  pursuit.  With  the  few  followers  now 
left  Yakoob  flitted  about  for  a  time  in  that  mixture  of  swamp, 
sandy  desert,  and  rich  cultivation  which  constitutes  Seistan, 
hovering  always  on  the  border  of  that  portion  which  had  come 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians,  and  veady  to  take  refuge 
therein  if  there  were  no  escape.  A  fresh  opening  for  a 
friendly  accommodation  now  turned  up.  The  father  of  young 
Abdoolla’s  mother,  Meer  Afzul  Khan,  Governor  of  Furrah, 
himself  offered  to  mediate,  and  forwarded  to  the  Ameer  a 
letter  from  Yakoob  praying  for  forgiveness.  This  was  granted, 
and  he  and  Meer  Afzul  were  invited  to  Cabul.  But  then 
Uslum  discovered — so  he  said — that  Meer  Afzul  had  been 
deluded  into  granting  altogether  inadmissible  terms — the 
Cabul  troops  to  withdraw  to  Candahar,  while  Yakoob’s  men 
were  to  occupy  Girishk  and  the  country  behind  it.  Uslum 
refused  to  permit  this,  and  asserted  that  Yakoob  should  either 
entirely  disband  his  troops  or  leave  them  Avhere  they  were,  and 
go  up  to  Cabul  alone.  Yakoob  refused,  and  then  Uslum  made 
an  attempt  to  surprise  him  where  he  was  resting  in  hopes  of  a 
peaceful  close  to  his  rebellion.  He  heard  of  the  attempt  in 
time,  and  fled  into  Persian  territory,  but  had  to  abandon  the 
remainder  of  his  foree.  Men,  however,  quickly  joined  him, 
and  he  was  next  heard  of  as  accompanied  by  a  force  which 
was  fed  by  the  Persian  governor.  The  Shab’s  Government 
assured  the  British  Minister  at  Teheran  that  he  would  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  up  through  Persian  territory  to  attack  Herat, 
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and  would,  if  he  entered  that  territory,  be  sent  off  to  Meshed ; 
but  promises  made  at  Teheran,  even  if  there  be  ever  so  strong 
a  desire  to  fulfil  them,  are  apt  to  come  to  nothing,  if  they  do 
not  accord  with  that  which  the  local  governor  thinks  expedient. 
And  the  Governor  of  Persian  Seistan  is  a  very  masterful  man, 
who  has  laid  his  Government  under  deep  obligations  by  adding  ♦ 
very  considerably  to  their  possessions  in  those  parts.  Yakoob 
did  pass  up  through  Persian  territory,  and,  being  unguarded, 
quitted  suddenly  the  direct  route  to  Meshed,  and  on  March  26 
presented  himself  before  Ghorian  (the  frontier  post  of  the 
Herat  province),  the  garrison  of  which  went  over  to  him  at 
once.  He  then  went  on  to  Herat  itself,  which  he  invested, 
being  joined  by  the  hill  tribes  of  the  country  to  the  east. 
Futteh  Mahommed,  however,  Avrote  in  a  confident  spirit  to 
Cabul ;  and  Uslum  and  Feramoz,  who  had  been  withdrawn, 
under  a  false  sense  of  security — the  former  to  Cabul,  and 
the  latter  to  Candahar — were  despatched  with  all  speed  to  his 
relief. 

For  a  time  Yakoob’s  adherents  in  Cabul  Avere  again  de¬ 
pressed  into  a  belief  that  he  Avoiild  fail  after  all ;  but  at  early 
dawn  on  May  6,  1871,  he  took  advantage  of  a  time  of  care¬ 
lessness  on  the  part  of  the  garrison  of  Herat  and  effected  an 
entrance  by  escalade.  Some  street-fighting  folloAved,  in  which 
Futteh  Mahommed  Avas  killed,  and  then  the  Heratees  turned 
on  the  Cabulee  garrison  and  massacred  them. 

Even  now,  hoAvever,  Yakoob’s  success  Avas  not  secure,  for 
Uslum  and  Feramoz  Avere  approaching  Avith  an  army  very 
much  su|)erior  to  any  that  he  could  command  ;  and  the  Ameer 
himself  determined,  Avith  the  force  left  at  Cabul,  to  march  to 
Herat  by  the  short  but  difficult  route  across  the  mountains. 
But  at  this  time  a  last  attempt  at  mediation  Avas  made  by  one 
Abdoolla  Xasiree,  the  man  toAvhoin  (Futteh  Mahommed,  loyal 
as  he  was,  being  much  too  near  a  relation  to  be  trusted  en¬ 
tirely)  Shere  Ali  had  committed  the  real  control  of  the 
administration.  At  his  advice  Yakoob  wrote  to  Feramoz, 
adjuring  him  to  avoid  a  collision ;  not  that  Yakoob  enter¬ 
tained  any  fear  of  the  result,  but  that  in  any  case  it  Avould  be 
a  grievous  disaster  to  Afghanistan.  Such  a  disaster  Avould  be 
prevented,  if  Feramoz  Avould  consent  to  wait  Avhere  he  Avas, 
till  Yakoob  should  have  throAvn  himself  at  his  father’s  feet 
and  procured  a  reconciliation.  Noav  Feramoz,  like  many 


*  In  this  article  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  narrate  all  that  passed 
on  the  Seistan  border  during  the  years  xmder  review.  There  is  a  long 
story  to  tell  of  Persian  encroachments  in  that  quarter. 
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other  influential  men  in  Afghanistan,  had  no  wish  for  Ya- 
koob’s  ruin  ;  and  his  associate,  Uslum,  Avas  only  too  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  avoiding  hard  blows,  and  at  the  opening 
for  a  renewal  of  negotiations,  in  aptitude  for  which  he  feared 
no  rival.  His  letter  to  his  brother  Hoossein,  then  Governor 
of  Cabul,  gives  a  good  insight  into  the  character  of  the  man 
and  the  situation  of  affairs.  If  Yakoob  could  be  got  to  leave 
Heerat  for  Cabul  all  was  well.  He  could  never,  if  unforgiven, 
return  with  a  chance  of  being  received  again  by  the  Heratees; 
and  if  the  Ameer  wished  it,  Uslum  could  undertake  (disregard¬ 
ing  the  armistice,  of  course)  to  gain  possession  at  any  moment 
while  Yakoob  was  away.  Or,  indeed,  if  Yakoob  was  to  stay 
on,  all  might  be  well,  provided  he  were  let  alone  for  a  time. 
His  temper  would  soon  disgust  the  Heratees  ;  and  next  year, 
the  Ameer,  having  consolidated  his  rule  in  the  other  provinces, 
would  be  received  at  Herat  as  a  deliverer,  as  surely  as,  if  he 
went  there  at  that  time,  he  Avould  be  beaten  and  betrayed.  If 
the  army  then  advanced  on  Herat  it  would  go  over  to  the  enemy. 
Had- the  Ameer  another  army  Avhich  he  could  send  to  replace 
it  ?  If  he  left  Cabul  at  this  moment  rebellions  would  start  up 
on  all  sides.  Hoossein  was  to  watch  carefully  what  was  said 
by  the  emissary  whom  Yakoob  was  noAv  sending  to  Cabul,  and 
to  find  out  whether  he  or  any  enemy  told  of  the  matters  in 
which  Yakoob  and  Uslum  had  once  been  colleagues.  What¬ 
ever  he  had  to  say  for  himself  and  his  brother,  he  was  not  to 
say  it  in  public — their  enemies  would  be  sure  to  distort  what 
he  so  said — but  in  private,  in  the  harem,  w'here  it  was  sure  to 
be  brought  to  the  Ameer’s  ears  through  the  best-disposed 
channel.  And,  above  all  things,  he  was  to  procure  Uslum’s 
recall  from  the  army,  where  his  position  was  hateful  to  him. 
Animated  by  views  such  as  these,  Uslum  readily  concurred 
with  the  wish  of  Feramoz  to  grant  an  armistice.  Yakoob  had 
already  sent  off*  Abdoolla  Nasiree  to  the  Ameer  with  pro¬ 
fessions  of  penitence,  and  with  a  band  of  holy  men  as  interces¬ 
sors.  He  arrived  in  Cabul  on  June  1  ;  but  the  Ameer  became 
so  angry  on  hearing  his  account  of  the  fall  of  Herat,  which 
seemed  to  prove  collusion  with  Yakoob  on  the  part  of  many 
officers  of  the  garrison,  that  he  told  him  angrily  to  go  back 
with  his  company  of  Syuds  and  Moollahs  ;  that  it  was  now  too 
late  for  an  arrangement,  as  ere  that  time  Uslum  and  Feramoz 
must  have  settled  matters  one  way  or  another.  By  this  time, 
however,  Yakoob  had  procured  the  desired  armistice,  and 
before  Abdoolla  Nasiree  could  get  back  from  his  bootless 
mission  had  written  to  the  Ameer,  anuouncing  that  he  had 
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determined  to  seek  forgiveness  in  person,  and  was  fast  following* 
his  letter. 

The  day  after  he  heard  this,  Shere  Ali  received  the  following 
letter  from  Lord  Mayo,Avritten  as  soon  as  he  learned  of  Yakoob’s 
penitent  message : — 

‘My  honoured  and  valued  friend, — I  have  received  through  the 
Commissioner  of  Peshawur  information  that  Sirdar  Mahommed  Yakoob 
Khan  has  again  written,  on  the  9t}i  May,  entreating  your  Highness’s 
forgiveness. 

‘  My  friend, — You  are  aware  from  my  former  letters  of  24th  Sept, 
and  16th  Nov.  last,  how  strong  is  the  desire  of  my  heart  that  you 
should  be  reconciled  to  your  son,  and  that  those  unhappy  differences, 
which  distract  your  kingdom  and  cause  anxiety  to  your  friends,  should 
terminate. 

'  ‘  I  am  not  folly  aware  of  the  causes  of  these  differences  between 
yoimself  and  Sirdar  Mahommed  Yakoob  Khan.  I  offer  no  defence  of 
his  late  conduct,  but,  remembering  his  services  to  the  State  in  past 
times,  the  courage  and  fidelity  that  he  then  displayed,  his  near  relation¬ 
ship  to  your  Highness ;  and  further,  knowing  what  grief  these  troubles 
must  occasion  to  yourself,  what  loss  to  your  revenue  has  occurred,^  and 
above  all  what  distress  and  suffering  have  fallen  upon  your  subjects, 
it  is  my  duty  as  your  true  friend  to  urge  you  to  a  reconciliation. 

‘  If  fortune  has  for  the  moment  turned  somewhat  against  you,  and 
friends  in  whom  you  trusted  have  wavered  or  have  deserted  you, 
accepting  the  will  of  Providence,  you  shoidd  make  such  concessions  as 
your  honour  will  allow ;  and,  acting  with  prudence  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  endeavour  speedily  to  secure  safety  for  your 
rule  and  peace  for  Afghanistan. 

‘  Further,  my  friend,  the  British  Government  have  endeavoured,  by 
many  means  and  in  various  ways,  to  procure  for  you  and  your  rule 
such  securities  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admitted. 

‘  These  friendly  efforts,  which  have  never  been  relaxed,  will  possibly 
be  frustrated  by  the  unhappy  state  of  internal  strife  which  has  arisen. 

‘  The  enemies  of  your  State  are  many.  They  already  evince  a  dis¬ 
position  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  state  of  things  to  work  evil 
against  you.  Our  desire  to  support  you  is  as  strong  as  ever,  but  our 
power  to  do  so  is  weakened  by  your  quarrel  with  your  son. 

‘  It  is  therefore  with  no  other  object  but  the  warmest  desire  for  your 
welfare,  and  as  a  token  of  true  friendship,  that  I  make  this  request. 
Accept,  then,  this  my  advice,  disregard  the  recommendations  of  in¬ 
terested  coimsellors,  be  reconciled  to  your  son,  and  thus  restore  peace 
to  your  country.’ 

This  letter  turned  the  scale.  On  reading  it  the  Ameer  said, 
‘  No  person  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  desires  to  be  at  enmity 


*  Before  doing  so,  however,  he  took  the  precaution  of  putting  to 
death  four  men  who  might  have  plotted  against  him  in  Herat  during 
his  absence. 
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‘  with  his  son,  but  all  people  rather  consider  their  children  the 
‘  chief  treasures  of  their  life.’  He  wrote,  therefore,  a  re¬ 
assuring  letter  to  his  son,  saying  that,  if  he  had  truly 
repented,  he  might  wait  on  him  without  anxiety.  This  was 
on  June  17.  A  week  later,  some  men  who  had  been  engaged 
in  removing  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  mountain  route,  by 
which  the  Ameer  was  to  have  proceeded  to  Herat,  carried  into 
Cabul  the  astounding  news,  brought  by  Yakoob’s  advanced 
troopers,  that  Feramoz  had  been  assassinated  by  Uslum;  that 
the  army  had  risen  and  demanded  Usliun’s  death,  from  which 
he  had  only  been  saved  by  an  influential  Barukzai  noble,  who 
placed  a  Koran  before  the  infuriated  troops,  affirmed  his  belief 
in  Uslum’s  innocence,  and  swore  that  if  on  investigation  the 
charge  should  turn  out  to  be  true,  he  should  not  be  spared. 
The  Ameer  at  first  quite  discredited  the  account  of  Uslum’s 
guilt,  and  wrote  to  him,  saying  he  had  better  leave  the  army 
and  come  into  Cabul,  where  he  would  be  welcomed.  But  as 
each  day  fresh  evidence  came  in  to  corroborate  the  charge,  the 
Ameer’s  confidence  disappeared ;  and  when  Uslum  was  brought, 
by  night,  ironed,  into  the  capital,  he  himself  admitted  that 
jealousy  had  incited  him  to  the  deed.  He  had  invited  his  vic¬ 
tim*  to  dinner,  and  had  been  sitting  playing  backgammon  Avith 
him  afterwards,  when  the  fatal  shot  was  fired  by  one  of  his  ad¬ 
herents  from  outside  the  tent.  His  punishment  involved  that 
of  Ills  brother  Hoossein.  They  were  both  thrown  into  a  dun¬ 
geon  in  the  Bala  Hissar,  Hoossein  cursing  his  brother  for  the 
ruin  he  had  brought  on  the  family,  and  receiving  for  reply  that 
‘  no  one  could  help  God’s  will,  and  that  what  God  wished  to 
‘  do  would  happen.’  The  Ameer  long  debated  what  to  do 
with  them,  till,  six  weeks  afterwards,  the  two  yoimgest 
brothers  came  to  him  and  asked  permission  to  wipe  out  the 
disgrace  of  the  family  by  killing  them.  Being  told  in  reply 
that  they  might  do  as  they  liked,  they  went  at  night  to  the 
prison,  strangled  their  own  two  eldest  brothers,  and  threw 
their  bodies  into  pits  as  they  were. 

Before  this  tragic  end  came,  Uslum’s  crime  and  disgrace 
had  removed  the  chief  impediment  to  a  reconciliation  between 
Yakoob  and  his  father.  The  young  prince  arrived  in  Cabul 

*  It  is  a  characteristic  of  Afghan  ways  that  tlie  Ameer  thought  it  no 
shame  to  sequestrate  all  the  property  of  Feramoz,  excepting  just  a 
pittance  for  his  widows.  Was  not  the  man,  distinguished  as  he  had 
become,  still  a  slave  of  his  household  ?  Feramoz  had  been  carried  off 
as  a  boy  from  one  of  the  black-garbed  non-Mahommedan  tribes  of 
Kaffiristan,  on  the  south-eastern  slopes  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh. 
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on  July  5;  waited  on  the  Ameer  at  night  bare-headed  with  a 
Koran  in  his  hands ;  and  was  received  without  manifestation 
of  feeling  of  one  kind  or  another.  A  week  afterwards  a  pre¬ 
liminary  arrangement  was  made.  Herat  was  to  be  committed 
to  Yakoob’s  younger  brother,  Ayoob,  with  a  devoted  partisan 
of  Yakoob  as  his  deputy  and  dry-nurse ;  and  two  trusty  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  Ameer  (Shah  Moorad  and  Meer  Akhor  Ahmed) 
were  sent  to  fetch  away  those  who  had  been  Yakoob’s  prin¬ 
cipal  adherents  during  the  rebellion.  But  there  were  still 
many  men  in  Cabul  whose  interest  lay  rather  in  a  revival  of 
the  troublous  period  that  had  passed,  than  in  a  cordial  reconci¬ 
liation  Avhich  would  place  the  administration  on  an  orderly  foot¬ 
ing.  These  men  busied  themselves  in  inspiring  the  Ameer 
with  distrust ;  and  a  long  and  anxious  time  passed  before  it 
was  arranged  what  position  Yakoob  himself  should  in  future 
occupy.  Perhaps  to  try  his  son,  perhaps  because  he  was  really 
weary  of  the  cares  of  government,  the  Ameer  frequently  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  of  abdicating.  These  declarations,  how¬ 
ever,  only  produced  fresh  bursts  of  penitential  confessions  on 
the  part  of  Yakoob,  who  said  he  lived  only  to  be  forgiven,  and 
would  welcome  death  at  his  father’s  hands,  if  pardon  were 
once  obtained.  And,  careful  to  avoid  any  action  that  could  be 
misinter])reted  either  by  his  enemies  or  his  adherents,  he  told 
the  latter  not  to  visit  him,  and  remained  in  seclusion.  At  length, 
in  the  beginning  of  September,  Yakoob’s  principal  coadjutors 
in  rebellion  were  brought  into  Cabul  by  Shah  Moorad  and 
Meer  Akhor  Ahmed,  and  as  they  got  the  little  Abdoolla  to 
intercede  for  them,  and  he  and  they  came  into  the  Ameer’s  pre¬ 
sence  bare-headed,  carrying  Korans,  he  forgave  them.  Three 
days  after  this  scene  he  committed  the  governorship  of  Herat 
to  Yakoob  ;  but  to  watch  and  check  him,  and,  if  it  might  be, 
apply  there  as  elsewhere  his  favourite  policy  of  entrusting  all 
real  power  to  his  own  agents — his  near  relations  acting  as 
honorary  governors — sent  with  him  Meer  Akhor  Ahmed  and 
Abdoolla  Nasiree  as  deputies,  and  one  Hufeez-oolla  as  the 
commander  of  the  army.  But  he  must  have  pretty  well  known 
that  these  withes  were  not  sufficient  to  bind  the  hands  of  his 
young  Samson.  Yakoob  has  been  everything,  and  the  Ameer’s 
men  nobodies,  in  the  province.  Indeed,  they  have  found  their 
j)osition  so  unpleasant  that  they  have  made  several  attempts  to 
procure  recall.  So  has  Yakoob’s  younger  brother,  Ayoob, 
who  finds  that  his  nascent  capacity  for  rule  is  quite  under  a 
shadow  at  Herat.  Between  Yakoob  and  his  father  the  rela¬ 
tions  are  still  more  strained.  The  memory  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  is  indeed  sufficient  bar  to  the  restoration  of  cordiality 
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between  them.  Nothing  apparently  will  induce  the  Ameer  to 
abandon  his  pet  idea  of  declaring  Abdoolla  his  successor.  Yet 
unless  the  boy  developes  into  a  man  of  exceptional  wisdom, 
tact,  and  energy — and  the  pet  of  the  harem  has  little  chance 
of  attaining  such  qualities — he  could  hardly  hold  his  own  for 
a  day  against  the  approved  capacity  of  Yakoob,  or  withstand 
the  Avild  delight  with  Avhich  the  robber  chieftains  of  his  country 
would  rush  into  the  fray — either  for  or  against  him,  little 
matter  in  their  eyes.  If  only  tranquillity  could  be  maintained 
for  a  dozen  years  or  so,  the  class  whose  interest  lies  in  the 
continuance  of  orderly  government  Avould  recover  their  past 
losses,  and  become,  what  they  noAV  are  not,  a  poAver  in  the 
State,  able  to  afford  an  effective  support  to  the  ruler  Avho  Avas 
best  able  and  Avilling  to  protect  them.  The  attainment  of  this 
end  foreign  PoAvers  can  do  but  little  to  promote,  but  much  to 
impede.  On  the  one  side  aggression  on  neighbouring  States, 
even  though  Afghanistan  itself  Avere  spared,  Avould  assuredly 
keep  alive  that  sense  of  insecurity  and  coming  disturbance 
Avhich  is  among  the  Avorst  barriers  to  peace  in  Central  Asia ; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  interference  however  restrained,  and 
even  counsel  hoAvever  sound,  might  at  any  moment  be  carried 
just  so  much  too  far  as  to  rouse  up  all  the  old  antagonism, 
Avhich  Sir  J.  Lawrence  Avas  so  successful  in  appeasing.  His 
successor  Avas  able  on  tAvo  occasions  to  interfere  effectually,  by, 
in  the  first  instance,  a  prohibition  of  aggression  on  Bokhara, 
and,  in  the  second  instance,  repeated  counsel  to  apply  the 
remedy  of  conciliation  rather  than  of  severity  to  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  a  great  rebellion.  This  latter  counsel  went  sore  against 
the  grain ;  but  the  Ameer,  Avhose  strong  natural  affections  are 
at  once  his  excellence  and  his  bane,  never  ceased  to  regard  the 
giver  as  a  Avarm  personal  friend.  There  Avere  few  in  India 
who  mourned  his  assassination  more  truly ;  and  the  letter  of 
sorrow  and  sympathy  Avhich  he  then  Avrotc,  is  among  those 
most  prized  by  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  departed  Vice¬ 
roy.  But  Lord  Mayo  was  careful  to  say  no  Avord  in  favour 
or  disfavour  of  any  particular  successor.  Such  a  Avord  Avould 
have  immediately  aroused  the  jealousy  of  foreign  intervention, 
which  is  perhaps  the  dominant  passion  in  that  strong-j)assioned 
and  uncontrollable  race. 
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NOTE 

On  the  Operations  against  the  Forts  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Peiho 

in  June  1859.  | 

In  a  Review  of  the  ‘  Letters  and  Journals  of  Lord  Elgin,’  which  was 
published  in  this  Journal  in  January  last,  we  quoted  (p.  52  of  our  last 
volume)  a  passage  from  Lord  Elgin’s  Memoranda,  in  which  he  men¬ 
tioned  that  his  brother.  Sir  Frederic  Bruce,  had  abstained  from  stating 
in  his  own  justification  all  the  circumstances  of  the  unfortimate  affair 
at  the  Peiho ;  and  in  corroboration  of  this  note,  the  writer  of  the  article 
added  from  information  he  had  received,  that  Sir  Frederic  Bruce  had 
done  all  he  could  to  dissuade  the  Admiral  from  making  the  attack 
at  all,  and  had  even  written  a  despatch  to  that  effect,  which  has  never 
been  produced. 

It  has  been  represented  to  us  by  unquestionable  authority,  that  this 
statement  is  not  correct,  and  that  no  such  despatch  was  written  by  Sir 
Frederic  Bruce ;  and  undoubtedly  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament 
clearly  establish  that  he  accepted  his  full  share  of  the  responsibility 
in  the  affair.  As  wc  have  unintentionally  given  currency  to  a  version 
of  the  story  which  was  founded  on  a  misapprehension,  we  think  it  due 
to  the  distinguished  officer  who  commanded  her  Majesty’s  naval  forces 
in  North  China  at  that  time,  to  quote  one  or  two  passages  from  Sir 
Frederic  Bruce’s  own  despatches  which  rectify  the  error. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the  Chinese  Government  were  taking 
measures  to  evade  the  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  British  and  French  Plenipotentiaries  from  ascending  the  river 
for  the  exchange  of  ratifications.  Sir  F.  Bruce  wrote  to  Admiral  Hope 
in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  M.  de  Bourboulou,  on  the  21st  June, 

1859,  that  ‘  we  have  resolved  to  place  the  matter  in  your  hands,  and  to 
‘  request  you  to  take  any  measures  you  may  deem  expedient  for  clear-  I 
‘  ing  the  obstructions  in  the  river,  so  as  to  allow  us  to  proceed  at  once 
‘  to  Tientsin.’  Admiral  Hope  had  left  Shanghai  with  his  squadron  five 
or  six  days  before  the  Plenipotentiaries.  The  place  of  rendezvous  was 
fixed  at  the  Sha-loo-tien  Islands,  whence  the  Admiral  was  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  the  Chinese  authorities  the  approaching  arrival  of  the  Ministers  of 
Prance  and  England.  These  islands  are,  we  understand,  60  or  70  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho.  On  arriving  at  the  rendezvous  in  the 
‘  Magicienne’  frigate.  Sir  F.  Bruce  found  the  squadron  no  longer  there, 
but  it  was  already  assembled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  on  the  20th 
June,  the  Admiral  having  sent  the  gun-boats  over  the  bar,  on  account, 
as  was  alleged,  of  the  heavy  sea  running  outside.  The  instruction  to 
the  Admiral,  above  quoted,  was  written  on  the  followng  day.  On  the 
morning  of  the  25th  the  attack  on  the  forts  w'as  made,  unfortunately 
without  success.  But  in  his  despatch  of  the  13th  July  to  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury,  Sir  F.  Bruce  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  at  that  moment  and 
under  the  circumstances  to  have  adopted  a  different  course  ‘  would  have 
‘  been  to  enter  on  a  path  which  must  have  ended  in  disgrace  and  1 
‘  failure;’  and  he  adds,  ‘nothing  would  have  justified  us  in  consenting 
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‘  to  it,  iinless  the  only  competent  authority  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on 
‘  such  a  question  had  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  result  of  an  attempt 
‘  to  force  the  passage  of  the  river.  But  I  can  state  positively  that  if 
‘  Admiral  Hope  had  expressed  doubts  on  the  subject,  they  would  not 
‘  have  been  shared  by  the  squadron,  nor  by  those  who  have  had  most 
‘  experience  of  warfare  in  China ;  and  if  it  be  decided  that  the  means 
‘  at  our  command  were  insufficient  to  justify  us  in  pursuing  so  bold  a 
‘  line  of  policy,  it  is  but  right  that  I  should  share  that  responsibility 
‘  with  him.’ 

We  have  no  wish  to  prolong  this  discussion  or  to  reflect  in  the 
slightest  degree  on  any  of  the  distinguished  persons  who  were  called 
upon  to  act  in  these  difficult  circumstonces.  But  if  any  error  of  judg¬ 
ment  was  committed,  it  appears,  from  this  brief  narrative  of  the  facts 
and  a  comparison  of  dates,  to  have  occurred  before  the  Plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  rejoined  the  sfiuadron.  When  the  Plenipotentiaries  and  the 
squadron  found  themselves  oflf  the  mouth  of  the  river,  some  of  the  gun- 
Imts  having  already  crossed  the  bar,  and  within  a  few  days  of  the 
expiration  of  the  term  fixed  for  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  attempt  to  force  the  passage. 


En'atum,  page  13,  line  19. 

We  are  informed  that  the  statement  in  the  article  on  the  Trevelyan 
Papers,  that  the  ancient  abode  of  the  family  in  the  parish  of  St.  Veep 
near  Lostwithiel  has  been  repurchased  by  the  present  representatives 
of  the  name,  is  not  correct. 


No.  C CLXXXII.  will  be  published  in  October. 


